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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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JOHN GAIR, OF EAST FELICIANA. 





BY MARY T. REILEY,. 





You see, Boss, dat [ was presen’ 
When they killed John Gaib. 
No one knowed ; but I was hidin’ 

In de pine woods dehe. 


I was out dat night, a-huntin’ ; 
Bad night, sah, fo’ coon. 

Fo’, you see, twas light as mawanin’, 
Dah was sich a moon, 


I was jes’ a-turnin’ homewahd, 
Au’ my tawch was out, 

When I taught I heahd a-tramplin’ 
An’ a fah-off shout. 


Dose was ticklish times, you know, sah, 
An’ [ taught I’d hide; 

Dah’s no tellin’ pout de white folks 
When dey’s out to ride. 


Well, de soun’ kep’ comin’ neareh, 
Till dey got in sight ; 

Nigh about a hunded men, sab, 
An’ deih guus was bright. 


Dey was all full abmed wid muskets, 
Carried pistols, too, 

An’ I couldn’ help but wondeh 
What dey gwine to do. 


I could heah dem all a-talkin’, 
Plain as you heah me, 

An’ I foun’ dat dey was waitin’ 
Po’ John Gaih to see. 


You see, he had been arrested 
Down to Baton Rouge, 

An’ he begged an’ prayed de sheriff— 
Life is hahd to lose— 


Not to take him up to town heah, 
Faw de folks had said 

Ef dey caught him in de parish 
Dey would shoot him dead. 


So I knowed dat dey was waitin’ 
Till he pass dat way. 

You could easy tell what den, sah, 
An’ I tried to pray. 


But I couldn’ think o’ nothin’, 
As de time went by; 

But jes’ what a pretty night ’twas 
Fo’ a man to die. 


Oh! [ tell you it seemed hahd, sah, 
To be shot down dead, 

Wid de world so white an’ shinin’ 
From de moon oeh-head, 


An’ den he was young an’ strovg, sab; 
But de waite folks thought 

’Lection times would go off betteh 
Ef John Gaih was caught. 


Faw you’d hahdly fine a niggah, 
Hunt de parish through, 

But would follow whah he’d lead ’em, 
An’ what he said, do, 


Dah I sot an’ watched de white men— 
I can’t tell no names. 

Fah off? Well, I knows dat too, sah; 
But I tells no names, 


Dah was boys not oveh twenty. 
I could see dem ride 

Roun’ and roun’ de tree below me, 
An’ I sot an’ tried ; 


Faw to pray to God to save him, 
Po’ John, from dat death; 

But I felt so sick an’ dizzy, 
Couldn’ get my breath. 





Aftah while I heahd.a-tramplin’, 
An’ [ shuck wid feah. 

Well I knowed it was de sheriff 
An’ de men wid Gaib. 


All got still as death aroun’ me, 
’Cept de hosses’ feet 

Soundin’ neah an’ soundin’ neareh, 
Like de death-watch beat. 


An’ dese little quiv’rin’ owls, sah, 
(Sign o’ death, dey say) 

Got to callin’ in de pine trees, 
Jes’ a step away. 


Dey come neareb, tuhned de corneh. 
Den dey was in sight; 

Gaih was ridin’ in de midde, 
Bofe his hans boun’ tight. 


In a minute dey was roun’ him— 
Nigh a hunded men. 

Dat his time had come fo’ dyin’ 
Gaih was cehtain den. 


But he gazed aroun’ him, prayin’ 
Dey would save his life. 

You see he had little childen 
An’ a sickly wife; 


An’ it’s hahd to die like dat, sah. 
But I heahd dem say: 
‘““Too late now, Jobn. Jes’ five minutes 
Lef’ faw you to pray.” ors 


He throwed back his head and stahed up 
At de shinin’ sky; tot 
An’ [ knowed dat he was thinkin’ 
What a time to die. } 


Dah was jes’ dat look about him, 
In his strainin’ eyes, 

You have seen a wounded deeh have 
Jes’ befo’ it dies. 


Den he drapped down on his knees dah; 
But dey couldn’ stay 

(Seem like dey was in a hurry!) 
Fo’ po’ John to pray. 


Faw, while he was kneelin’ quiet. 
Some one shot a gun, 

An’ [ heahd a ery, an’ den de 
Shots come, one by one. 


Seems to me dey must have fihed 
Aftah he was gone, 

Fo’ [ heahd de shots long aftah 
I could heah him groan. 


Dey made sabtain dey had killed him, 
Den dey rid away ; 

An’ Leome down an’ went to him— 
It was light as day. 


An’ I didn’ want to see him 
Mangled wid de shot ; 

But I couldn’ help but do it, 
Wantin’ to or not. 


Oh! if you had seed him lyin’, 
All de grass as wet 

Wid his blood, as I did, Mahstah, 
You could not fo’get. 


He was riddled wid de bullets, 
All shot troo an’ troo, 

An’ his po’ dead face was awful, 
Wet wid bloody dew. 


An’ somehow, as I stood by him— 
Face an’ head all wet 

Wid de red drops—I got thinkin’ 
Ob de bloody sweat 


On de forehead ob de Mahstah, 
‘An’ I taught dat he 
‘Had seen ‘all po’ John had suffered 
Betteh fah dan me. : 


An’ de blood. drops dat was scattebed 
’Neath de shinin’ skies, Sad 

Like de blood of righteous Abel, 
To de Lord might rise. 





ARNOT OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D. D. 





Nor William Arnot, of Glasgow al- 
though he preached there with great power 
and popularity for twenty-five years. Not 
William Arnot of Edinburgh, although he 
ended his fruitful ministry there as pastor 
of the Free Presbyterian ‘“‘ High Church.” 
But he was Arnot of Scotland, with a name 
as familiar to the people as a Bible-text— 
from the Tweed to the Shetland—with all 
the ‘‘canny” humor and poetry and racy 
dialect of a genuine countryman of Burns, 
and with a loyalty to Gospel truth as un- 
shaken as Schehallion. Of all the Free 
Church leaders who stood around Chal- 
mers. and who sleep beside him in the 
Grange Cemetery, Arnot was the youngest; 
and, with the exception of Alexander Duff, 
he was the last survivor. Such a galaxy of 
pulpit power and genius has not shone 
upon any one city at any other period in 
modern times, 

William Arnot, like Burns, belonged to 
the Scotch peasantry. He was honestly 
proud of it. When he convulsed with 
laughter a great. multitude in the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music, by a description 
of feeding a calf, he was drawing upon his 
own rustic. experiences on his father’s 
Perthshire farm, where he drove oxen to 
the harrow and cows to the clover-field. 
His homespun father was both a farmerand 
aferryman. His mother was a godly peas- 
ant woman, who fastened her Bible to her 
spinning-wheel, that she might snatch her 
daily food amid her daily toil, and who died 
in giving birth to the son who has made the 
name of Arnot famous. In after years he 
loved to visit the cottage of his boyhood. 
He tells us in his ‘‘Autobiography” (just 
published) of the hum of the boney-bees 
among the blossoms of a plane tree which 
stood at the edge of the garden. He says, 
very touchingly: .‘‘I should like to sit be- 
neath it again, on a warm summer evening, 
and hear that hum. I do pot know whether 
it would gladden my heart again or would 
break it; but I would like to try.” In this 
single line Arnot gives us a touch of, that 
exquisite poetry and pathos which threw 
such a charm over many of his books and 


his discourses. 
The story of his early battlings with 


poverty is very heroic. He was appren- 
ticed to a gardener, and lived on the scanty 
fare of a bowl of oatmeal “‘ brose ” and a 
bit of coarse bread. So keen was his hun- 
ger for knowledge that he carried a Latin 
grammar in his pocket, and while he was 
resting at the end of a furrow he would 
whip out the volume, snatch the conjuga- 
tion of a verb, and then repeat it over to 
himself while‘he dug through the new fuar- 
row! By the same persistent pluck he 
afterward dug his way to the front rank of 
Scottish preachers and authors. His hatred 
of the national drinking usages—which 
made him in after years one of the temper- 
ance leaders—began in his boyhood. When 
he was initiated into his apprenticeship as a 
gardener he gave a “treat” to his fellow- 
gardeners, according to custom, in the vil- 
lage tavern, and the night was spent in a 
dance and a whisky-drinking. As he sat 
drowsy and ashamed the next morning, at 
the breakfast table, his shrewd father sharp- 
ly said to him: ‘‘ Ob! ‘my man Willie, ‘Mis- 
tress’ Lennox, the wife of the inn:keeper 
will be éatin’ a fine fat breakfast this morn 

ing aff 0” your siller.” This cut him to the 
quick. He determined not to touch the 








bottle again. The powerful. speeches and 
tracts which he afterward produced in be- 
half of the temperance reform owed their 
first inspiration to the loathing he then 
formed for the drinking customs of his 


countrymen. 
William Arnot began his ministry in St. 


Peter's Church, Glasgow, in January, 1839. 
He went into the Disruption movement en- 
thusiastically four years afterward, and 
was a zealous Free Church man to his dy- 
ing day. But he was always large-hearted 
and liberal, advocated union with the 
“U. P. Church,” sympathized with all 


| Christ’s people of every name, and had no 


patience with the bigotry which refused to 
sing God’s praises in any other words than 
those which Jewish David had indited, He 
composed a few hymns himself,‘atd when 
he was in Baltimore he: was; invited to 
preach to a small congregation of psalm- 
singing descendants of the Covenanters. 
He wrote in his diary: ‘‘It is most vexa- 
tious to see a handful of good men testify- 


| tng (in Scotch fashion) in a nut-shell, and 


not touching the mighty stream of the 
world. _ This city of three or four hundred 
thousand people knows nothing of them and 
their testimony for Rouse’s Psalms and Drum- 
clog forever.” Arnot had too big a soul to 
be squeezed into a nut-shell of any destrip 

tion. His early peasant life gave him’a sort 
of democratic simplicity, which made him 
exceedingly effective among the working 
classes, and even showed itself in a free- 
and-easy carelessness of costume! ‘When 
he called on Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, he 
jots down in his diary: ‘‘I resolved, on 
seeing him, to dress more neatly when T sit, 
in my study.” The only piece of fastidi- 
ousness I ever detected in my old friénd 
was when he insisted that I should ‘not 
preach in his Edinburgh pulpit ‘without 
doffing my black neck-tie and putting on 
his white cravat. His reason for the ‘sug- 
gestion was that his congregation’s atten- 
tion might be attracted by anything sin- 
gular in the preacher’s dress. 

My first meeting with Mr. Arnot (he 
never accepted the tifle of “‘ Doctor”) was 
at the table of his beloved friend, Dr. James 
Hamilton, of London. They were as David 
and Jonathan, and Arnot wrote a biogra- 
phy of Hamilton, seven years ‘later, which 
is a masterpiece. John B. Gough had once 
told me that the most beautiful sentence he 
hadever heard from human lips was uttered 
by Arnot. I was deeply interested at oncé in 
the man—in his mirthful humor, his Keen, 
racy conversation, and in the manly de- 
voutness of his character. “ At that time he 
had become known to the Christian world 
by the publication of his‘ Race for Rich- 
es,” his ‘‘ Roots and Fruits of thé Chris- 
tian Life,” and his admirable volumes on 
‘«The Proverbs,”.. He was then, as ripe and 
as full of precious juices.as «cluster of 


black Hamburg grapes, 
The charm of Arnot’s discoufses and 


volumes liesin his illustrations. No preacher 
of our day—not Spurgeon, or Hamilton, or 
Beecher, or even Guthrie—-has equaled him 
in fresh, pertinent, chaste, and exquisitely 
perfect illustrations of spiritual truths, 
drawn from Nature and everyday life. If 
any young preacher wishes to know how 
to teach by the use of simile and parable, 
let him study William Arnot. His epigram- 
matic sentences stick to the memory like 
rows of pins. For example, he tells us in 
his diary that ‘as he grew older he grew 
more brief and simple in his Closet devo- 
tions. He tersely says: “‘I suppose there 
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are really two kinds of brevity in prayer: 
one because you are far off and one because 
you are\ far in.” None but a profoundly 


experienced Christian could have penned. 


that pithy sentence. 

But in this short article I cannot more 
than outline a few of the many-sided beau- 
ties of Arnot’s massive and noble character. 
When Dr. Candlish was dying, he imagined 
himself in a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, and was overheard to say: ‘That's 
Arnot. I want to hear what he is saying.’ 
His son whispered: *‘ Do you love Arnot?” 
The dying theologian answered: ‘‘ Love 
him? Who would not love Arnot? I love 
him as a brother.” And so did the humble 
American penman of this tribute to his 
memory. He was my benefactor in the 
study of God’s Word. He was one of my 
models of a grand and a godly manhood: 
I can see again the big, burly form of the 
old Scotchman among his family and his 
flowers in the Merchiston-Avenue home, 
and listen afresh to his racy humor and his 
fertilizing talk. He died in the early morn- 
ing of a bright June day. As he listened to 
the warbling of the birds in his yard, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ These sweet birds, they are 
singing for me.” Then, being heard to 
speak a few words, his wife inquired what 
he wished. He answered: ‘‘ No, dear, I 
was not speaking to you.” His departing 
spirit was already conversing with Him 
who had gone to prepare a place for him. 
These were his last words onearth. With- 
in an hour or two there was another voice 
praising before the throne of GOD and of 
the LAMB. 





WAS PAUL HOMELY? 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





THE question is absurd, and for that 
reason I ask it An answer to it has been 
assumed, which involves a false view of 
Scripture. The notion is current and un- 
challenged tbat Paul’s persenal appear- 
ance was, if not repulsive, at least, insig- 
nificant. This is gathered and, as I think, 
mistakenly gathered from what is supposed 
to be Paul’s own allusions to the subject. 

The chief place of Scripture relied 
upon to sho that Paul was a. man of mean 
personal presence is the tenth chapter of 
his letter, his second letter to the Corin- 
thians. 

‘* For his letters (say they); are weighty 
and powerful; but his bodily presence is 
weak and his speech contemptible.” 

Now, looking at it by itself simply, pay- 
ing no regard to its connection with the 
context, what would a candid and intelli- 
gent reader, without prepossession to in- 
fluence him, be likely to collect as the true 
sense of this passage? Why, assuredly 
nothing but this: that certain persons (or a 
certain person), not named, were accus- 
tomed to say of Paul that, while his let- 
ters carried weight and wielded power, his 
**bodily presence,” whatever that expres- 
sion might mean, was feeble in contrast, 
and his ‘“‘ speech,” whatever that expres- 
sion might mean, was contemptible. Mark, 
this was tbe assertion of certain anony- 
mous individuals. It is quoted from these. 
It is: neither corroborated nor denied by 
Paul, as he quotes it. For all that Paul 
says, it may be either true or false. 

The next verse, however, seems to im- 
ply an admission, rhetorically, for the sake 
of the argument; rather, perhaps, Ishould 
say, hypothetically, instead of rhetor- 
ically: 

‘* Let such a one think this: that such as 
we are in word by letters when we are ab- 
sent, such will we be also indeed when we 
are present.” 

This makes it clear that the contrast, 
even in the minds of those who opposed 
Paul, was not between his personal appear- 
ance and his gifts of eloquence, on the one 
hand, and his power with the pen, on the 
other; but between his severe and threat- 
ening style in epistolary communication, 
when he was a distance, and his gentle 
and placable manner of dealing when he 
came into actual presence and contact 
with those to whom he wrote. He speaks, 
in close connection with this passage, of 
‘‘ terrifying” the Corinthians with his 
**letters.” ‘Bodily presence,” then, 
means not ‘“‘ personal appearance,” but 
actual physical proximity—presence in the 
body. For the sake of pointing his appeal 





to the Corinthians, Paul indulges the repre- 
setitation of his adversaries. He says: 

_ #*They claim that I write terrible letters, 
“whereas, when I come myself in person, I 
am wanting in force to execute. Very 
well; let such a man make up his mind 
that the formidable personage I seem to be 
in my letters, that same formidable person- 


age I will show myself really to be in con- 


duct whenI come. My speech, then, will 
not be a thing to be lightly contemned.. I 
shall not appear 8 man lacking in personal 
executive force. Yield now tome, while I 
am writing at a distance, that I may not be 


compelled to use rigor when I come among 


you. This I beseech and entreat. I am 
armed with authority; but my authority is 
for your good and not for your harm. Do 
not oblige me to exert itagainst you. I tell 
you frankly that my power was given to me 
by Christ, not to pull you down, but to build 
youup; for Ido not wish you to be thrown 
into any terror by my letters. So here, 
now, inthis strain of letter-writing, I adopt 
the tone of one beseeching. Brethren, I ap- 
peal to you by the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ—I, that am charged with being 
mean-spirited and craveo when personally 
present, while, at safe remove, I use great, 
swelling words of menace, in my letters, as 
to what dreadful things I will do when I 
come—I, this Paul, myself, take up the 
tone of entreaty, here, in my letter, for the 
very sake of not being forced, against my 
will, to employ severity in actual adminis- 
tratien. 

**But make no mistake. This is not weak- 
ness; it is on'y meekness. I have it still in 
mind, I am prepared, I am ready, to punish 
all disobedience. Perfect your obedience 
as fast as youcan. The disobedience that 
remains after that be sure will be amply 
chastised. There will be found no such 
contrast as my adversaries encourage you 
to expect between my word and my deed, 
between Paul absent and Paul present.” 

All this does not prove that Paul was a 
fine-lonking man, most true, any more than 
it proves that he confessed himself to be 
av inferior-looking man. It simply proves 
that he is not dealing with any hostile 
charge that respected his personal appear- 
ance at all. The question of his looks, 
good or bad, is not under discussion. 
** Bodily presence” means presence, near- 
ness in the body—this and nothing else. 

Again, the fact that those Phrygians 
made out Paul to be Mercury, while they 
called Barnabas Jupiter, is nothing what- 
ever to the point of Paul’s personal appear- 
ance. But, if it were, Paul was not neces- 
sarily an insignificant-looking man. Barna- 
bas might be much finer-looking than Paul, 
and Paul still be handsome. I remember 
once seeing Charles Sumner and Fred. 
Douglass stand side by side on a public 
platform. The nobler-looking man by far 
was certainly Sumner; but that did not 
prevent Douglass from being a very noble- 
looking man. 

But the narrative itself tells us plainly 
why these pagans called Paul Mercury. It 
was because he was the principal speaker. 
Barnabas got dubbed Jupiter not at all, so 
far as appears, for his superior good looks, 
It was probably because the local tradition 
made Mercury and Jupiter companions 
for such incognito adventures among mor- 
tals as was, to their heathen imaginations, 
then and there going on. The fact that 
Paul was the ‘“‘chief speaker” gives no 
countenance to the idea that he was want- 
ing in eloquence. 

But was he not ‘‘rude in speech”? Are 
not these his own words concerning him- 
self? Doubtful. They are, perhaps, only 
adisparagement of him which his enemies 
circulated. But even if not this, still what 
do the words imply? That he was not 
eloquent? By no means. Have there not 
been many examples of a ‘‘rude” elo- 
quence? The probability seems to me to 
be that in the words ‘‘rude in speech” the 
disparagement intended was only that there 
was some provincialism in Paul’s accent or 
in his dialect that Corinthian taste and cul- 
ture could criticise. But eloquence and 
good looks do not always go together. Paul 
may have been a tolerably good-looking 
man, and not eloquent at all. 

Well, what about that ‘“‘thorn in the 
flesh”? _Wasn’t that some physical dis- 
figuremert of which Paul was ashamed, 
which hindered his effectiveness in further 





speaking? Possibly Paul squinted badly, 
it has been suggested. Yes, possibly. ~Not 
badly enough, however, to k- 


ing a decidedly strong impression in a) | 


speech before one Felix. Now, I ask, 
seriously, isn’t it a bit ridiculous to suppose 
that Paul prayed earnestly thrice that he 


might be better looking? Was that great 


man vain, then. 

I conelude, therefore, that, if Paul was. 
an inferior-looking man, which I am far 
from denying, there is yet, at least, not a 
particle of evidence in Sevipture that he 
was. Let us inferior-looking Christians, 
accordingly, draw our comfort not from the 
fact that we arein such good company, but 
rather from the fact that personal beauty is 
a force made of so little account in Scrip- 
ture that scarce a word is therein said about 
it from Genesis to Revelation. No more 
moralizing upon Paul’s homeliness until we 
are sure that Paul was homely. 





WAGES AND PROFITS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE capitalist who builds a factory, 
stocks it with tools and raw material, and 
employs an adequate number of persons 
in the manufacture of cotton cloth, for 
example, does so not as a charity to the 
public, not to make a market for hired 
labor, but for the sake of the profits which 
he hopes to realize from the business. In 
order to make any profits, and, hence, to 
have a motive for continuing the business, 
there must be left to him, after the entire 
cost of production is paid, a surplus be- 
yond this cost. Ifthe goods when sold do 
not pay the expense of their production, or 
do not more than just pay this expense, or 
pay a less profit than could be earned by 
the same capital differently employed, then 
the capitalist has no motive for their 
manufacture and will not long pursue the 
business. 

The elements involved in the cost of pro- 
duction are two-fold—one part consisting 
in the labor cost, or the amount of wages 
paid for hired labor; and the other in what 
may be called the .capital-cost, or. the 
amount of capital which, in addition to 
that paid for labor, must be invested in 
the factory, its requisite machinery, and 
the raw material, in order to produce the 
cloth. ‘These two items ascertained make 
up the total cost; and the goods must sell 
for more than this, or the business is not 
profitable to the capitalist. 

The first element—namely, the labor-cost 
—as Professor Perry well says, is determined 
by three things: 1. The efficiency of the 
labor employed. 2. The rate of money 
wages paid for this labor. 38. The cost to 
the capitalists of procuring these money 
wages. Each of these particulars is in- 
volved in the wages question. A change 
in any one of them, the others remaining 
the same, will increase or decrease the 
labor-cost. A change in them all will have 
the same effect. The capitalist, in the first 
instance, advances the whole labor cost 
by paying his workmen from time to time, 
and is just so much out of pocket until 
the goods are produced, sold, and actually 
paid for, and the wages-fund upon which 
he has drawn thus replaced and ready to 
repeat the same service. What nominal 
or money wages will he pay? For an 
average, that rate which results from the 
demand and the supply of labor. He will 
go no higher, because he can get all the 
labor he wants at this rate; and he can go 
no lower, because ata lower rate he can- 
not buy the labor. He purchases labor on 
precisely the same principles that he buys 
the raw material. Both have a market 
price, determined by the amount of the 
supply as compared with that of the 
demand. No single capitalist makes the 
price, nor do the laborers whom he employs 
make it, It results from the competition 
of the whole class of capitalists engaged in 
this kind of business, for the employment 
of Jabor, and from the competition of the 
sellers of this kind of labor. The two 
classes, by their respective competitions, 
make a market price; and, for a rule, the 
buyer and the seller must alike conform to 
this price. 

The other element of cost we have des 
ignated as the capital-cost, meaning the 
amount of capital employed in the business 
in addition to that which is paid for labor. 





Here there are several subordinate elements, 
allbof witcinpater ima see general cost. We 





pared with the amount paid out as ‘wa 
2. The rate of interest which “this, capital 
would bring, if loaned to others, or which 
must be paid for its use, if borrowed. 3. 
The cost of insuring it against destruction 
by fire, or of taking the hazard of such 
destruction without “any insurance. 4. 
The time duting which the produced goods 
remaiu unsold inthe hands of the capitalist. 
5. The depreciation of the capital by use 
and wear, and the expenses necessary in 
the way of repair and replacement of worn- 
out machinery, to keep the business going. 
6. The general hazards growing out of the 
fluctuations of the market, the liabilities to 
loss incident to the sale of goods, and also 
the liabilities of loss arising from possible 
accidents. All these elemente go into the 
question of cost in respect to that portion 
of manufacturing capital not paid out in 
the form of wages; and they must all be 
provided for, and more than provided for, 
in order to yield a net-profit to the capital- 
ist. Unless this result be realized, there is 
no motive for the business or a less motive 
than for parting some other kind of 
business. 

Let us now suppose the goods to be pro- 
duced and ready for the market. What 
then meets this capitalist? There is but 
one answer to this question, and that is the 
market price for which they will sell, and 
this will be determined by the action and 
reaction going on between all the capital- 
ists who are producivg and selling this 
kind of goods and all the purchasers who 
wish to buy.them. There will be a double 
competition in the same market, and the 
result will be an average price for which 
the goods will be sold. 

Assuming, now, that the business has 
paid all its expenses, and left a surplus, to 
whom does that surplus belong? Evident- 
ly to the capitalist, as profit, It is his by 
right. It is the thing for which he has 
labored, and it is the way by which he re- 
munerates himself for his: toilbiand. the use 
of his capital. He has bought labor at its 
market price, just as he has bought the raw 
material at its market price; and then he 
has sold the products at their market 
price. In short, he has operated all through 
under the general law of supply and 
demand, and made a profit in) so doing. 
Has he done any injustice to the laborer 
by employing at a rate as high as he could 
get anywhere else? Not at all, no matter 
what may be the rate of his own profits. 
His profits are not the antagonism of wages, 
as his capital is not the enemy of labor. 
No class are really more interested in 
having capital make a profit than laborers 
themselves, since it furnishes to them a 
ready market in which to sell all that they 
have to sell. The greater the demand for 
labor the better for him who wants to sell 
labor. There is nothing more senseless 
than the idea that there is any real con- 
flict between the interests of labor and 
those of capital. The latter may haye more 
advantages than the former, and there is a 
good reason why it should have. 
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MY COUNTRYWOMEN ABROAD. 


BY MRS. C. 8. MUNSON. 











THE peculiar observance or non-observ- 
ance of the Sabbath in Continental cities 
cannot fail to impress the stranger with 
mingled feelings of surprise and ‘abhor- 
rence. The change from the apparent, 
if not real devotional spirit of our own land 
is so marked and radical that the average 
mind shrinks from any contact with the 
ordivary customs that obtain upon the 
Lord’s Day. The ordinary, as well as the 
special amusements of the nation or indi- 
vidual take place on successive Sundays. 
The theaters and opera are open; the cafés 
are crowded; the concert-rooms or gardens 
are extensively patronized; the race-tracks 
at Longchamps, Autieul, or Chantilly, in 
France, and the biergartens and trink- 
halles in Germany are numerously attended. 
The supposition is that none but natives 
join in these amusements; but Iam afraid 
that my countrywomen do not always 
resist the temptation to assist on such oc- 
casions. wore. 

I will not venture to assert that they at 
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once fall into the habits of those with whom 
they sojourn; but many lose, for a time, at 
least, the good old practices of the Chris- 
tian home, and, at first curiously re- 
garding tbe singular views of the Peo- 
ple surrounding them, finally mingle 
in what would be forbidden pleasures 
in their own land. Nor would I in- 
sinuate that the lax morals of our Conti- 
nental brethren become second nature to 
these participating doubtingly in the 
amusements; but I fear that the foundation 
upon which the superstructure of religious 
training is reared loses some of its firmness 
and stability in a long residence abroad. 
Fortunately for us, thére have been estab- 
lished in Paris, Rome, Florence, Nice, Ge- 
neva, Berlin, and other foreign cities 
churches and chapels, around which much 
interest clusters and in which the devout 
of our own land can still worship in sin- 
cerity and truth. Andit is not too much 
to claim that all this missionary work, how- 
ever fostered and followed, is not more 
than sufficient to keep us up to our duty. 
The attendance at these sanctuaries will, 
perhaps, prove that there is no general and 
permanent abandonment of religious pro- 
clivities and preferences; yet our previous 
observation must convince us that the in- 
clination to ‘‘do as the others do” is for a 
time paramount and too often indulged in. 
How many of my fair compatriots have 
yielded to the temptation to witness the 
great Parisian sensation, the running 
for the Prix de Paris at the Bois de 
Boulogne? As this race, from its institu- 
tion by the Count de Morny to the present 
day, has only been contested for on Sun- 
days, the reader will understand the full 
force of the query. I have known of 
whole families—parents, as well as children 
—who were induced to ‘‘assist” at. one of 
these races, ‘‘ just for this once,” who would 
not for worlds have countenanced the 
slightest infraction of the well-ordered 
Sabbath at home. This indulgence may 
have no permanent effect upon the partici- 
pants, and they may and probably do: re 
turn to their usual habits immediately; but 
the example they offer is capable of mis- 
construction on the part.of the foreigner, 
who is apt to consider that our after-absti- 
nence is less natural than our first dissipa- 
tion and that our stricter observance of the 
Sunday is only assumed pour plaisanterie. 
It may be claimed that the American ideas 
in regard to this day of rest are Puritan- 
ical and overstrained, and that it is better 
to join in the Continental view taken of it; 
but until such opinions become universal we 
should be careful of our conduct, and not 
assume a freedom that neither inclination 
nor education makes natural to us, merely 
because we are in a strange land. 

Another mistake too generally made by my 
countrywomen is the indulgence that they 
give to an unhealthy curiosity in visiting 
places which common decencyjand woman- 
ly modesty would prevent their seeing at 
home—if, indeed, such ‘“‘institutions” 
could exist in our communities. This again 
is ‘‘just for once,” and a visit to the 
Mabille or Closéne de Lilas, although rarely 
omitted on the part of the visitor, is seldom 
repeated. But that once is toooften. Itis 
stated in Paris that the principal supporters 
of these filthy resorts are American ladies 
and gentlemen, who patronize them merely 
out of curiosity, and that no reputable 
French lady would ever be seen entering 
the portals; and I am forced to believe that 
much of the unjust criticism visited upon 
us takes its origin from our attendance 
there. This fact has been quoted against 
me, when I have protested against what I 
felt to be a colorable if too sweeping a 
charge. ‘‘ We know that only the outcasts 
of our own society,” I was told, ‘“‘ever 
mingle in such scenes; and you must accept 
the verdict of the censors, if you are found 
among those people.” I urged the flimsy 
plea of curiosity; but felt at the same 
moment that I was weak in argument and 
powerless in our own defense. The person 
with whom I was conversing is a warm 
friend of our nation, a prominent writer 
and statesman, and fully aware of the 
motive that actuated the visitor to these 
places; but even his partiality could not 
excuse the bad taste that led to such un- 
seemly indulgence. And what must the 
effect be upon the average French mind, 
when it is believed that American women 
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are really the patrons of these resorts? 
Without any desire to follow the ‘‘ one 
time” to a logical conclusion, the accepted 
impression may readily be that, if we do 
this in strange lands, we must be in the 
habit of doing itat home. Here is a ter- 
rible weapon against us, placed in the 
hands of our critics by ourselves. And, if 
this has even the appearance of truth, it 
forms a hypothesis upon which a long 
series of possible follies may be imputed 
tous and a seeming ground furnished for 
other and baser accusations. The argument 
is intensified by comparison, and we are 
measured morally by what French ladies 
do not do. The case is particularly aggra- 
vated when the person under inspection 
happens to be an unmarried lady or young 
girl. Whatever line of conduct may be 
possible for the married woman in France 
(and there is hardly a degree of social lat- 
itude that she may not overstep), the young 
woman who has not entered into the 
marital relation can do nothing,is noth 
ing, and is believed to know notbing, 
outside of her family circle. She is pro- 
tected by an active watchfulness on the 
part of relatives, by a seeming ignorance 
of her very existence onthe part of the 
male members of society, and by a custom 
that prevails to ‘“‘let alone” the ‘‘ young 
person,” until a marriage de convenance has 
been arranged for her by her parents or 
guardians. Thus it will be seen that the 
innocent, daring, and maidenly independ- 
ence of the American girl is looked upon 
as the natural consequence of a previous 
condition of folly, if not of sin. Itis all 
very well to arraign the good sense and 
judgment of such jurors, and quote stale 
adages—as, ‘‘to the pure all things are 
pure.” We must take into the account the 
habit of thought, the ‘‘customs of the 
country,” and the moral attitude prevail- 
ing among those whose decision we chal- 
lenge and whose criticism we provoke. 
True, the verdict is not final and cannot 
affect us outside of the locality where it is 
rendered; but our imputed folly is made 
generic, and attaches to those who follow 
us in foreign lands. 

The number of young American girls 
that have become ‘‘converts,” as they are 
called in the Romish Church, or ‘‘per- 
verts,” as they are named in the “colony,” 
affords matter of surprise to those who do 
not know the process by which the change 
is accomplished. The first step to such 
abandonment of early religious impressions 
is taken ordinarily when the impressionable 
girl is placed in some conventual or educa- 
tional institution. It is generally under- 
stood that no efforts are to be used by the 
instructors to bias the will or warp the 
mind of the student; and to all outward ap- 
pearance these conditions are complied 
with. But the pupil is at once surrounded 
by influences that insensibly draw her to 
take part in the prevailing spirit of devo- 
tion; to adopt the habits of those around 
her; to familiarize her daily life with the 
lessons she hears delivered to others; to 
long for the only change that relieves the 
monotony of her existence—the coming of 
some priest to give religious instruction to 
the inmates; and, finally, to join in the 
services to which she is urged by the lone- 
liness of her position. It is not long before 
these influences begin to exercise a vital 
power, and svon to develop into a decided 
partiality for the exercises which come 
to intermit her more laborious duties. 
Be sure that an experienced watchful- 
ness knows exactly the moment and 
the mental condition in which to “ fix 
the wavering spirit” of the pupil and to 
lead it gently but surely to a renunciation 
of her chilchood’s faith. Ob, no! there are 
no persuasions or arguments used, for these 
would at once put the subject of them 
upon her guard; but there are other efficient 
means adopted, that perform the work as 
well and tend to the sameresult. It is not 
often that any one thusintrusted to the care 
of the very excellent conductors of these 
institutions escapes the change; and, if 
parents would keep their daughters free 
from all Jesuitical influences and within the 
church where they have received their first 
teligious impressions, they must not place 
them within the reach of those whose whole 
lives are given to the cause of Rome and 
whose principal object in existence is to 
seek proselytes and to keep the cause in 





constant motion. The excuse is given that 
pupils learn the languages easier and better 
in these retreats, and that they are safer 
within the shelter of their walls. The first 
proposition is true only in the fact that a 
greater degree of application is required 
from the student. The same industry out- 
side of the institutions, under as able 
masters, easily to be obtained, would result 
as beneficially. The second claim is entire- 
ly erroneous, unless safety is an inter- 
changeable term with close surveillance. 
All the attractions of music, painting, and 
kindred arts are used to affect the sensuous 
nature of the student, and are diverted in 
some cases from their high mission, to 
serve as silent agents in the silent process 
of change. 

As I have said, the conduct of American 
ladies is always unfairly criticised abroad. 
It is not necessary that they outrage the 
proprieties to provoke comment; for they 
can hardly take a step or perform an act 
differing, however slightly, from the ordi- 
nary conduct of European women and 
escape censure. This very knowledge, it 
may be, makes them careless of appearances 
and heedless of results. But, as their sex 
in other countries are more conventional, 
less natural, and far more deceitful as to 
social action, the question arises whether it 
would not be better to assume what they call 
virtue and become a little less demonstrative 
than we ordinarily are. Your ‘‘ woman of 
the world” knows how to cover up her 
weaknesses; and, although in. Continental 
society there is more folly committed and 
vice more generally abounds, yet it is either 
concealed with greater care beneath a 
modest demeanor or is made flauntingly 
apparent in the lives and conduct of the 
demi-monde. Strange to say, this coming 
out in a pronounced way, this throwing off 
of all moral restraint, seems to give the 
wonian a new status and to introduce her 
to a new life and to bring admirers to her 
feet. And in this singular habit I fail alto- 
gether to understand the character of the 
‘*society men ” in most parts of the Conti- 
nent, They talk of female purity in an ad- 
miring way, deprecate the vices that are too 
apparent, and yet do not scruple to associate 
with the worst of those who have left every 
maidenly, not to say womanly attribute 
far, far behind in life’s journey. 

It seems to me that we might, at least, 
learn to forbear. There are certain amuse- 
ments or excitements that we might wisely 
avoid. These are generally indulged in for 
the sake of novelty or under the dangerous 
pretext ‘‘forfun.” Theexample of absten- 
tion is as valuable for our sex as that of per- 
formance, and a due care lest we influence 
others to a questionable course should 
always be exercised. One of the most per- 
nicious habits indulged in in Europe by my 
countrywomen is that of joining, to how- 
ever a limited extent, in the bad practice of 
gaming. And yet one may see numbers of 
them at Monaco, in the season, seated at or 
hovering about the tables at that noted 
resort. 

‘I won seven hundred francs in two or 
three evenings at Monte Carlo,” said a 
young and lovely girl, to me, when we met 
in Paris, after her southern tour; ‘‘and if I 
had stayed for a week longer I might have 
made it thousands.” 

I ventured to ask if she thought it right 
to indulge in such occupation. 

“‘Not at home,” she naively replied. 
‘‘But in Monaco everybody plays, and I 
only did it for fun. Why, everybody who 
was in Nice used to ride down daily to ‘ try 
their luck.’ I think it great sport.” 

Doubtless it was so. But there is no 
cynicism in the word of warning that 
deprecates the amusement, no assumption 
in the advice that is uttered in all sincer- 
ity: ‘‘Avoid all such excitement, as un- 
healthy and unwomanly.” You may hear 
the comments on this habit all over the 
land: ‘‘ American ladies must be fond of 
games of chance.” Let us confess that 
not the worldly and frivolous alone 
make up the numbers that patronize 
this plague-spot of Europe. There may 
be met in the ‘‘ Casino ” reputable members 
of our religious societies. Mothers of 
families, with their young daughters, and 
all these shall be found rather encouraging 
the mad speculation of the hour; and yet, 
should the charge of gambling be laid at 

the doors of any of these, they would hold 
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up their hands in virtuous horror at the in- 
sinuation when made at home, and declaim 
by the hour against thefollies and vices of 
the time. I know of one family, consisting 
of father, mother, and daughter, who were 
constant attendants at the tables for much 
of the time during the season of 74. The 
gentleman was the only heavy player; but 
the ladies knew of his transactions aud 
shared his interest in the game. He was at 
one time the wioner of over 80,009 francs; 
but left Monaco the loser of over $12,000. 
I have heard them all make allusions to 
the matter—rather boastingly, never re- 
gretfully, and always as being “‘ such fun.” 
The position which the father occupies in 
American society would hardly permit him 
to frequent the gaming-houses at Long 
Branch, Saratoga, Washington, or New 
York; and, if not here, why in Europe? 
Unfortunately, there are women players at 
Monaco who do not claim our nationality; 
but these have become Aaditués of the place, 
and either follow the fatal game for a living 
or from a deep-seated passion, that has be- 
come incurable. It is only our own land, 
and occasionally our mother country, that 
sends novices tothe ‘‘Casino.” Others may 
and do look on; but it is to see my com- 
patriots win or lose. A local enactment 
has made it impossible for any native of 
the principality, male or female, to take 
an active part in any game of chance 
carried on in this insignificant state, which 
seems to me to bé an adinission of the evils 
of the practice. Only foreigners are ‘per- 
mitted to “‘try their luck.” A temporary 
resident even places himself or herself 
under the prohibitory condition of the 
ukase, and so long as they have their home 
at Monaco must absent themselves from the 
toom. Hence it is that so many come daily 
from Nice and other neighboring places to 
join in the play. The Prince of Monaco 
took unto himself a wife from among the 
noble English visitors. The lady, it is 
claimed, used to patronize the tables; but 
her marriage curtailed the privilege, and 
in making her the Princess of Menaco 
also placed her among the restricted. Life 
became uninteresting in her new home; 
when divested of so great a privilege; and 
it is stated that the most of her time is 
passed away from her adopted country, 
chiefly in the fashionable salons of 
Paris. 
I again urge that my countrywomen 
abroad should conform to the customs of 
the nation with whom they are guests, 
This, at least, so far as a contrary course 
may tend to their own annoyance. The 
freedom of action which they have enjoyed 
at home will in due time be accorded to 
them in other lands. But the change will 
be somewhat tardy. We cannot ‘‘ carry 
conviction” for other minds as we journey 
along. Where certain notions exist as to the 
relative conduct of the sexes, and when they 
are so widely different, the educational tran- 
sition, in either direction, must be gradual, 
My impression is that American girls do 
not, as a general thing, become devotedly 
attached to Paris asa place of residence, 
They undoubtedly feel the restraint which 
custom imposes upon them. They cannot 
go out without proper escorts; they cannot 
indulge singly in ‘‘ shopping” expeditions; 
they cannot take part in the numerous out- 
of-door amusements that are so gladly 
joined in at home; and are circumscribed 
in movements, curtailed in pleasures, and 
shut out from general public enjoyment. 
If they attempt to step over the barriers 
that custom has erected, it is at the risk of 
insult, or criticism, or contempt. As the 
Parisian girl is almost unheeded and ua- 
known except by her own family; as she 
is guarded with a constant watchfulness, 
from the cradle to the altar, the appear- 
ance of such an one anywhere in public 
could lead to but one conclusion—that she 
had left the parental care for the promis- 
cuous attentions of the worldly-minded 
and the base. Iam able to claim that my 
young countrywomen do not often offend 
against these ungenerous, illiberal, offens- 
ive, and oppressive views; but the necessity 
of extraordinary care becomes tiresome and 
irritating, particularly if my young friend 
has been, as isso frequently the case, the 
center of an admiring circle at home. The 
difference is very marked and cannot be 
agreeable. But we must wait, and by our 





conduct under the ordeal teach the stran- 
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ger that we can be independent and yet 
decorous, free and yet virtuous. 





WHAT DO THE ROSES SAY IN 
THEIR DREAMS? 


BY ANNA C, GREEN, 








Wuart do the roses say in their dreams ? 
Let us hark and hear! Let us hark and hear! 
Do they eche the songs of the eager streams, 
Running so near, running so clear ? 
Or have they a murmur of love and fear 
For the bliss of the wandering breeze’s ear ? 


Do they murmur of skies and the longing stars ? 
Let us hark and hear! Let us hark and hear! 
Are their rich hearts full of the glory of Mars, 
With his blood-red shield and his golden 
spear ? 
Or doth the thought of some softer sphere 
Well up from their depths in a tremulous 
tear? 


I would know! [ would know! How they 
tremble and burn ! 
Hark, then, and hear! Hark, Love, and hear! 
By the stir at their hearts we shall surely learn 
In an instant now what hope or fear, 
What rapture or pain, what sorrow or cheer 
Thrills through the breast of each beanty 
here. 


Then, Love, stoop close. No rosier bud 
Doth nestle here than thy rose ear. 

Stoop close! Such beauty can ne’er intrude. 
And now what is it they say, my dear ? 

You blush, Sweet-heart. Ah! did’st thou tear 
Aught else but thine own name to hear ? 





THE NECESSARIES AND THE UN- 
NECESSARIES. 


BY J. B. T. MARSH. 








Ir I wanted the crookedest line that 
could be drawn, I would get one hundred 
persons, one after another, to draw the line 
between necessaries and luxuries in person- 
al expenses. Kid gloves would stand some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the 
other. Some, no doubt, would consider 
cream (real cream) in coffee necessary to a 
comfortable existence. Many English 
gentlemen would unhesitatingly say the 
same of silk hats. Some ladies would 
pronounce life scarcely worth living if 
they could not have double parlors. 
Christian people would not always locate 
the weekly praper-meeting on the same 
side of the line. Many young men would 
have no hesitation in crooking it so as to 
include cigars among necessaries, and 
leave an education on the other side. I 
have heard of good people who looked 
upon buttons on the back of a frock-coat 
as useless and, therefore, sinful expenses, 
And I have seen stout dames in the South 
who would consider a ‘“‘dip” of snuff ab- 
solutely necessary to the ideal life, while 
soap and shoes would be regarded as non- 
essentials. 

It is odd, it is one of the most puzzling 
paradoxes of life, that a good, sensible man, 
after have laid all the facts before him, 
can’t and won’t see things in the same light 
asl do. We talkit over, we try it on, we 
pray about it—and we go away, taking op- 
posite sides. There, for instance, is the 
question of allopathy and homeopathy, of 
lager beer as a temperance drink, of taking 
walks on Sunday, of Tilden’s income re- 
turns, of the Bible in schools, of close 
communion. Is it extravagant to have five 
kinds of cake at a tea-party? Ought 
students for the ministry to get married 
before they graduate? Is it ever worth 
while to use liquor for any purpose? Could 
David Dudley Field keep his hands clean 
while doing the dirty work of Fisk, Gould 
&Co.? Why can’t we settle such ques 
tions? 

It is no great wonder, since each of us is 
generally so confident that his view is the 
right one, that people have, from time im- 
memorial, tried to regulate other people’s 
extravagance by sumptuary legislation. 
There was the old Roman law, two thou- 
sand years ago, that limited the number of 
guests that one could invite toa feast and 
the cost of the entertainment. At an ordi- 
nary dinner one hen was the limit allowed 
in the matter of fowl, and she must not be 
fattened for the purpose: And there was 
the old enactment of the Scottish Partia- 
ment which forbade ladies to wear veils to 
kirk or market—‘“‘ to save the purses of the 
puir gentlemen, their husbands and fath- 
ers.” But sumptuary legislation has had 
its day. The law makesa good policeman; 













but when we depend upon it to do mission- 
ary work it disappoints us. I have a right 
to knock a man downto prevent his robbing 
me; but to do it merely because I think it 
would do him good to be knocked down 
very properly necessitates my having an 
interview with his honor, the police mag- 
istrate. If these people who have such 
faith in legislating the world into goodness 
had made it, in the first place, they would 
have adopted nitro-glycerine to open the 
buds and seeds in spring-time. The per- 
suasive power of sun and dew is better. 

Nevertheless, I suppose every one of us 
whose conscience has ever been quickened 
on the subject of self-coddling has wished, 
sometimes, that he could have a divine, 
authoritative rule alongside of which every 
doubtful question of personal denial and 
indulgence could be measured. But God 
has not given us any suchrule. I don’t 
suppose he could. The little boy was doubt- 
less right whostoutly disputed his mother’s 
assertion that God could do anything. 
‘*He can’t,” declared the confident young 
unbeliever. ‘‘ He couldn’t make a two-year- 
old colt in a minute.” The Bible deals in 
principles, instead of in rules; and, in the 
nature of the case, it was necessary and best 
that each one of us should be left to adjust 
details to principles. We have times of 
feeling uneasy, if not self-condemned, be- 
cause we buy so much to eat, and so much to 
wear, and so much to look at which we could 
get along without; while thousands of our 
fellow-creatures are hungry, whom we might 
help feed, and millions are without the Gos- 
pel, to whom our money might help carry it. 
Doubtless, these things will puzzle people 
till the end of time. Here are two or three 
considerations, however, which may throw 
a little light on the subject. 

God’s great heart is infinitely tender and 
his hand is omnipotent. But he bears 
with the plaint of thissorrowing world, has 
borne with it for these many ages. When 
the sense of its woe and misery rolls over 
us—the atrocities, the pestilences, the 
degradation which the sun daily looks down 
upon—accusing us of self-indulgence be- 
cause we do not deny ourselves everything 
we can possibly spare for the relief of 
others, we feel as though we would cure all 
this pain and poverty at once, if we had 
almighty power. But that is not the way 
God does. 

And when we look at the work of Ged’s 
hand in the world, we cannot believe that 
that is necessarily wasted which ministers 
specially to eye and ear. What marvels of 
beauty in his universe! What lavish 
wealth of picture and music in forest and 
field and sky! How unstintedly he has 
poured out these things! What blossoms 
that no eye but his sees! What flavors 
for bird and bee alone! I found myself 
one December afternoon the only com- 
panion in an English railway carriage of a 
well-known London artist. His unaffected 
delight, his discoveries of color in what 
would have seemed to me a gray and almost 
somber landscape, were a lesson to my eye 
and heart. The tint of reddish brown 
which the hawthorne berries gave to the 
hedge-rows, the delicacy of the fern leaves 
by the roadside at the little stations where 
our train sometimes stopped, the grayish- 
green tufts of mistletoe on the oak-boughs 
were a constant joy to him. It is a low 
view of this wondrous nature which God 
has given us that makes bread and clothes 
and shelter in any special sense the ‘‘ neces- 
saries of life.” That which rests, which 
refines, which broadens, which inspires 
we need none the .ess. The life is more 
than meat and the body is more than rai- 
ment, evenin the matter of economy. We, 
the Lord’s children, are not slaves out of 
whom he wishes to squeeze the most work 
on the smallest allowance of corn-meal, 
bacon, and cotton cloth. How meager and 
fruitless and useless some lives are which 
know nothing of scanty meals nor cold 
feet. ‘‘ But I must live,” replied an avari- 
cious fellow, when taken to task by Dr. 
Johnson for some dishonorable transac- 
tion. ‘‘I don’t see why,” was the senten- 
tious answer. 

One test of what is right for us in our 
personal expenditures is their reflex effect 
on ourselves, Self-denial is the finest flow- 
er of culture, as truly as the keystone of 
Christian character. The gospel of self- 
sacrifice needs to be preached more than it 
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is. A style of life that makes self-denial 
harder, that cuddles us up in mere enjoy- 
ment, carries with it its own condemnation. 
Many of us must feel self-convicted when 
we strike a balance, if we ever have the 
nerve to do it, between what we spend 
purely on personal comfort, on things 
which we could forego without any hard- 
ship, and on benevolent objects. They 
miss the truest satisfaction of Christian 
living—if they do not miss the Christian 
life altogether—who figure close)y to see 
how far they can go in the direction of 
self-indulgence and not fall into condemna- 
tion. The Christian is called unto liberty; 
but one glory of that liberty is that it isa 
liberty of renunciation, And the Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver. As Gough says, in 
reference to the evils of drink: ‘‘ We will 
not go to the Bible to see whether we are 
forbidden to use it. It is enough if the 
Bible gives us the privilege of abstaining.” 
I would sooner attend the theater than sit 
at home in the sulks because I was afraid 
it wasn’t right to go. 

Saying nothing about the essential dis- 
honesty of living beyond our means, 
that sort of life that needlessly leads 
weaker people into extravagance is, of 
course, to be avoided. I know there are 
limits to this consideration ; but the natural 
effect of our example we must in benev- 
olence consider. We do not realize, until 
we stop to think of it, how much uncon- 
scious and unintended influence people 
exertoneachother. Itis a daily experience 
with every one that the opinion or action 
of some one else turns what had been the 
balance-scale of his‘own decision. You 
thought you wouldn’t go to the Centennial; 
but the sight of so many going sent you off. 
There is a profound lesson in the fact which 
some one has mentioned that visitors at the 
Vatican are noticed to assume a more erect 
attitude when they stop before the Apollo 
Belvidere. Every one who, of necessity or 
choice, wears a simple attire tastefully is 
making such an attire easier for all who 
ought towearit. In thesedays there would 
seem to be a special duty of economy and 
simplicity in social life. ‘‘Good times” 
will not return’ on the wings of financial 
legislation or political changes so much as 
on the sturdy shoulders of retrenchment in 
individual expenses. We need not: expect 
the old prosperity till we exercise more of 
the old frugality. 

Money and thought expended on dress in 
a way that adds nothing to its comfort and 
nothing to its beauty are, of course, thrown 
away. But what immense sums are wasted 
in this very manner! Trimmings are piled 
upon dresses of a sort and to an amount 
condemned by every idea of comfort and 
every canon of good taste. The dresses made 
according to the patternsin Harper’s Bazar, 
for instance—every one knows that there is 
no real beauty in their barbaric profusion 
of trimmings. Fashion for the time being 
throws a temporary glamour over their 
ugliness. Expenses are incurred, because 
of the frivolous changes in styles, that are 
as wickedly wasteful as the destruction of 
property in war. We have no right, for the 
sake of mere display, and often a vulgar 
display at that, to absorb the productive in- 
dustry that ought to be employed in in- 
creasing the culture and conveniences of 
life. Itis a trite remark, but as true and 
sad as trite, that women have utterly 
thrown away the advantages for leisure and 
culture which the invention of the sewing- 
machine offered them. For every stitch 
it saved fashion has added ten to the family 
sewing. 

Least of all can we afford to live so close 
to the margin of our means, or for any 
other reason to drift into that way of life 
that the prices of ribbons, the fit of coats, 
recipes for cake, the latest style of collars, 
and a hundred aspects of dress and diet 
become the chief subject of thought and 
conversation. It is one of the great draw- 
backs of poverty that it chains the mind to 
petty cares and pinching economies. I pity 
the mother who finds such hard work to 
make ends meet that she can give no 
thought to anything else but the ever- 
present anxiety: ‘‘ What shall we eat and 
what shall we drink and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed.” But it is unspeakably 
worse to give our whole thought to this 
when there is no need of it. I am sure 
Agur’s prayer, if he were to sit at table in 
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our day, would be: ‘‘Save me from being 
either an epicure or a dyspeptic.” 

It is a pity that our lives are filled with 
so much litleness, that our feet are tripped 
by such trifles. How the sense of God, or 
even the presence of a fellow-man whose 
soul is possessed by some great purpose and 
has entered somewhat into the divine seren- 
ity, shames our petty thoughts. There isa 
verse in our hymn-books which I never 
read but it preaches me a sermon: 


“ Our lives through various scenes are drawn 
And vexed with trifling cares ; 
While thy eternal thoughts move on 
Thine undisturbed affairs.” 


OBERLIN, O. 





THE PITTSBURGH RIOTERS AND 
THE BISHOP. 


BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 








EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir :—Pressing domestic cares have pre- 
vented my reading the news, and so it was 
not until last evening that I noticed your 
controversy with The Catholic Review about 
the people who composed the Pittsburgh 
mob. I did not see that assembly; for the 
governor of the state had, by authority of 
the state, ordered all citizens to stay at 
home; and all non-combatants who get in 
the way of men assembled for deadly con- 
flict have their blood upon their own heads 
if they die by stray bullets. But I have 
talked with not less than twenty people 
who watched all through that fearful day 
from the windows of their houses, sur- 
rounded by that mob: some of them with 
their valuables packed, and watching in 
vain for an apportunity to remove them. I 
have talked with others who went to the 
principal scene of havoc, and walked 
through, around, and among the people en- 
gaged init, And each one has volunteered 
the information that “it was an Irish Cath- 
olic mob.” Ihave not seen or heard any 
other opinion until I notice Bishop Tuigg’s 
telegram, copied into your columns. 

‘In every case my informants have made 
their statement in surprise, and as if he or 
she had discovered a wonderful feature of 


. this dreadful affair. N@ one seemed able to 


account for the fact, and I have had con- 
siderable controversy about its significa- 
tion. But THe INDEPENDENT brings me 
the first intimation of its denial. 

A very ‘prominent citizen, a member of 
the Catholic Church, has expressed himself 
deeply mortified to be obliged to acknowl- 
edge that ‘‘ Catholics are the worst class of 
citizens we have.” And it must have been 
some time before any one mustered courage 
to question the fact that Pittsburgh’s Black 
Sunday was a gala day for Paddy and 
Bridget and the childer. One respectable 
Irish Catholic woman laughed heartily, 
three days after, while giving an account of 
it, saying: ‘‘Shure, an’ it was too bad; but 
it did me heart good tosee the poor crathers 
runnin’ wid their arms full an’ lookin’ so 
airnest.” 

If the end did not justify the means, one 
must wonder at Bishop Tuigg’s telegram; 
but it is of the utmost importance that the 
great body of the people of the United 
States should be kept in ignorance of the 
real object of the Papacy in all its relations 
with every government of the people, with 
every question of civil or religious liberty. 
It would not do to arouse them to the true 
knowledge of the situation by permitting 
the truth to pass uncontradicted. 

By an adroitness born of centuries of 
diplomacy the Mother Church conceals her 
undying hostility to the Republic of which 
she permits her sons to become quasi 
citizens, that they may the more readily 
bring confusion to its councils, de- 
moralization to its electoral franchise, and 
destruction to its life. 

If the men who were trying to control 
that mob did not feel that it was mainly 
composed of Catholics, why did they choose 
the Catholic bishop of the diocese to ad- 
dress and attempt to disperse the ruffians 
who were holding high carnival of Inferno 
on that bright Sabbath day? Why did he 
address them? He-is in no sense a repre- 
sentative Pittsburger. He is a stranger and 
a very unpopular stranger. So gréat is his 
unpopularity in his own Church and so 
well is it understood that, if there had been 
any serious intention on the part of the 
Church to disperse her enthusiastic sons, 
he is not the man she would have selected. 
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There are, no doubt, priests in the city 
whom the bishop’s “‘five per cent.” would 
have treated with respect and from whom 
an earnest exhortation to order would have 
been obeyed; but Bishop Tuigg was not 
the man to produce any soothing effect on 
a mob of Catholics. 

His opposition to societies which have 
long existed in the Church and his exercise 
of arbitrary power have produced such 
commotions that Archbishop Wood has 
been called upon to set aside his rulings 
and an appeal has been made to the Pope. 
So great is the disturbance in the diocese 
that there is talk of reuniting it and the 
one cut off from it under Bishop Domenec, 
who formerly presided. The eyes of a 
good many people were opened to the dan- 
gerous power of the priests by the arch- 
bishop’s suppression of the New York 
riot, when he found it must and would be 
put down by force of arms if jhe did not 
quell it. It would not do to make priestly 
authority too prominent in our secular 
affairs, and it was a fine stroke of policy 
to have the address of the bishop received 
with derision. This could be quoted 
against the fact of the mobites being Cath- 
olics, and would place the priesthood of 
that Church more on a seeming political 
equality with other religious teachers; while 
the success of the rioters would serve as a 
terrible example to the world of the perils 
of free government. 

But, as I bave already said, if the rioters 
had not been known by their fellow-citizens 
as Catholics, why was the Catholic bishop 
called upon to interpose; and, if he did 
not recognize them as Catholics, by what 
right and for what reason did he, a stranger 
and unnaturalized, assume the foremost 
place? 

Pittsburgh is a Presbyterian city—the 
headquarters of Presbyterianism in the 
United States. Thousands of her artisans 
are Presbyterian. The struggle was be- 
tween the railroad and skilled labor. The 
strike did not touch the men who wield no 
tool but the pick and the shovel. Why 
did not the citizen’s meeting think of calling 
upon some prominent Presbyterian preacher 
to calloff his dogs, who were worrying the 
body politic and glutting themselves with 
the life-blood of law and order? 

There is a very large Methodist popula- 
tion, also, of a class whose rights might be 
supposed to be at stake in that struggle. 
Why was not the Methodist bishop called 
upon to command or wheedle his flock into 
good behavior? 

The early settlers of the city were prin- 
cipally Protestant Irish. Their descend- 
ants are here in force and every year adds 
fresh additions from the Old Coun. 
try. 

Why did not onlookers think they were 
out pillaging and burning? Again, the 
Germans have poured in in thousands and 
complain bitterly of the ill-treatment they 
receive on account of their beer; but no- 
body thought they were out en masse mak- 
ing day hideous and spreading terror and 
devastation. No prominent German was 
entreated to address the rioters in the lan- 
guage of the Fatherland. 

Oh! no. It was an Irish Catholic riot, 
with an Irish Catholic bishop to play at 
pretty, politic speech-making. It was the 
home rule of ould Ireland transplanted to 
this country, just as the Mollie McGuire 
troubles are an importation of the institu- 
tions maintained in that unhappy island, 
under the dominion of priests. That they 
are responsible for these disorders ought to 
be apparent to all, for they only exist in 
that part of Ireland which they control, in 
defiance of law; and their pretended disap- 
proval here can be nothing more than pre- 
tense, since their authority over their flock is 
so absolute that it is impossible to conceive 
of that extent of defiance necessary to main- 
tain this organization without a secret tol- 
eration by those who could in the belief of 
all consign every member to eternal tor. 
ments, 

It is a well-known fact that contractors 
who employ large numbers of Irish Cath- 
olic laborers withhold two dollars per 
month of the wages of each man and pay 
them to their priest; and that those who are 
careful to see that “his reverence ” gets his 
dues can always rely upon him to quell a 
riot among the men, and that one who re- 
fuses or neglects to retain and pay over the 





required stipend can take care of himself 
when Paddy grows obstreperous. . 

Very often the men are unwilling to pay 
this clerical tax; but it is made the interest 
of the contractor to bring them to terms, 
and the instances in which one holds out 
are very rare and such delinquents find 
themselves very uncomfortable. 

Now, if priests have power to enforce 
the payment of so onerous a tax, out of 
the meager wages of a man who earns his 
bread by picking and shoveling in all kinds 
of weather, they could put down the Mollie 
McGuire troubles, if they pleased, and pre- 
vent Catholic riots into the bargain. 





HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 


BY WILLIAM H. WOOD, ESQ. 








ALTHOUGH the above is not a cheerful 
question, yet it suggests a very important 
duty to those possessed of Worldly estate 
and one very much neglected by those who 
are in the fullness of life and health. 

In order that one may understand his 
duty on this subject, he should first ascer- 
tain what disposition the laws of the state 
in which he resides would make of his 
estate in case he die intestate. He may, 
perhaps, find this just what he desires. In 
that event he may dismiss the subject at 
once from his mind. 

In many cases, however, it will be found 
that the dictates of justice or of affection 
require a different disposition of one’s 
estate from what the law would make; and 
then, without doubt, it is one’s duty to make 
a will at once, and this for several reasons. 

The most obvious reason, though not the 
most important one, is the uncertainty of 
life. How many times have those con- 
versant with the settlement of estates heard 
a widow say: ‘‘ My husband fully intended 
to make a will; but death came unawares.” 
And the widow was left without the pro- 
vision for her support which had been in- 
tended and which a little forethought 
would have secured. And so is it in 
other relations in life that loved ones are 
left without that provision for their com- 
fort which was intended. 

Although not often confessed, there is, 
undoubtedly, to some extent a supersti- 
tious dread of making a will, lest it should 
be a premonition of impending death. 
Perhaps persons so affected consider the 
words of St. Paul as a prophecy—‘‘ Where 
a testament is there must also of necessity 
be the death of the testator”; and, the 
testament being made, death must speedily 
ensue. But, on the contrary, the making 
of a will has a tendency to prolong life. 
This duty delayed until one is laid on a 
sick-bed endangers recovery. 

The following instance illustrates this. 
Recently, within the writer’s knowledge, 
a physician called one morning upon his 
patient, who was very il]. He inquired of 
the friend in attendance if there was not 
some anxiety weighing upon his patient’s 
mind. He was told that she was somewhat 
troubled because her will was not as she 
wished. He requested that an attorney 
should be sent for and the matter attended 
to at once. It was done, and before night 
her mind was at rest. During the night a 
crisis in the disease was reached and 
recovery ensued. In such cases, which 
are of frequent occurrence, it is easy 
to see that the anxiety incident to 
making a will and the exertion necessary 
might be sufficient to turn the scale unfavor- 
ably and prevent recovery. But there are 
other considerations more important still. 
It is in many cases far better not to have 
attempted to make a will than to have made 
one under such circumstances as to leave 
to one’s family the saddest of all legacies, 
acrimonious and protracted litigation A 
valid will can be made only by one who hasa 
sound and disposing mind and memory. It 
should be made, therefore, before the mind 
becomes impaired by disease or by the in- 
firmities of age. The books are full of 
cases where the validity of a will has been 
contested on the ground of the alleged un- 
soundness of mind of the testator. It is 
very important, therefore, not only that the 
testator should, in fact, be of sound mind; 
but that the circumstances attefidant on the 
making of the will should be such as to ex- 
cite no suspicions to the contrary. If there 
is cause for suspicion, even “although 
groundless, disappointed heirs, under the 


advice of unwise counselors, are very apt 
to ‘‘run for luck,” and cause great delay 
in the settling of the estate and, what in 
many cases is far worse, cause a rupture in 
family relations. 

Another danger awaits those who, pos- 
sessed of large estates, postpone this duty 
r till laid upon the bed of sickness. Al- 
though the time has gone by when the 
clergy were accustomed to linger around 
the bed of the sick and dying, in order to 
induce them to purchase the soul’s salvation 
by devising their estates to the Church, 
still cases even now are not unknown 
where those in charge of particular chari- 
ties, with the best intentions, but with 
great lack of wisdom, make the last days 
of men of wealth miserable by persistent 
appeals to their conscience to remember 
their particular charity. If one so ap- 
pealed to is able to state that his will has 
been made with deliberation, while in 
health, and that a sick-bed is no place to 
change it, such importunity can be at once 
silenced. 

The intentions of a testator are often de- 
feated by not calling to his aid some one of 
competent skill to assist in the making of his 
will. Thetruth of the adage ‘‘ that he who 
acts as his own lawyer has a fool foraclient” 
is never oftener seen than in the making of 
a will. For the sake of saving a small fee, 
the testator undertakes to do a difficult 
duty unaided, or with such poor assistance 
that, as a consequence, the will is at onceset 
aside, for the want of the proper formalities 
or rendered so obscure that much expense 
and trouble must be incurred in obtaining- 
a construction of its provisions in the 
courts of law; and with the danger too that 
the design of the testator may be wholly 
frustrated. Sometimes the wishes of a 
testator cannot be effectuated in accordance 
with the rules of law. Of this the legal 
adviser can judge. But, if they can be, 
they can generally be so clearly set forth 
that no doubt shall arise in regard to them. 
But this can only be done by one who has 
skill and time to do it considerately. That 
much litigation arises from the careless and 
untechnial manner in which wills are 
frequently drawn every lawyer can attest. 
That difficulties will sometimes arise even 
when the most skillful are employed will 
be apparent from the statement recently 
made, probably with truth, that the wills 
of two lord chancellors of England have 
lately been before the courts to receive a 
judicial construction. 

Let any one who is hesitating, because 
his business is in an unsettled state, or be- 
cause of the liability of changes*in family 
relations, remember that a will once made 
is not irrevocable, but may be changed as 
often as circumstances require. Although 
not a pleasant undertaking, it requires but 
little time and expense; and, like the per- 
formance of every other duty, brings its 
own reward. To lie down at night with 
the consciousness that, whatever the morn- 
ing may bring, all that human foresight 
can do has been done to provide for loved 
ones contributes very much to one’s peace 
of mind and will remove one frequent 
cause of anxiety from the bed of sickness 
and death. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, MASS. 





MIRACLE-WORKING IN SPAIN. 


BY ERNST ECKSTEIN. 








Ir was in Loja, on the route from Granada 
to the old city of the caliphs, Cordova. 

We had three full hours before the dili- 
gence would leave, and we used them in 
wandering through the narrow, winding 
streets of the picturesque ‘‘ Queen of the 
Mountains.” 

In our party there was a Granadian. I 
think he was a merchant. His calm, 
modest manner, together with the thorough 
knowledge he evinced of everything per- 
taining to hiscountry, greatly attracted me, 
and, as foreigners rarely meet in Spain 
with a native between whom and them- 
selves there is any sympathy, I was doubly 
assiduous in cultivating him. We had 
already begun an acquaintance in the 
coupé, and we now on our stroll through 
Loja renewed our conversation with in- 
creased interest. 

We walked on, planless, for a quarter of 





an hour, when we came toachurch. The 
door was open, and we, in conformity with 





% 


the traditional custom of believers and 
tourists, entered. 

The edifice offered no interest whatever 
inan architectural point of view; but I was 
attracted by a horrible image of the Virgin 
and the Child, in a niche of the altar. 
Whoever is familiar with the Madrid 
Museum and has feasted his eyes on the 
matchless forms of Murillo’s Madonnas 
could not refrain from being incensed « 
sight of this altar puppet of Loja. I inti- 
mated as much to my companion. 

‘The goddess can certainly make no 
pretensions to beauty,” said he, smiling. 
‘She is, nevertheless, famous in all the 
country round. That is the Virgin of the 
venerable Father Dulce.” 

‘Dulce! Whoishe? I have neverheard 
of him.” 

‘** Before this he has, perhaps, been gath- 
ered to his fathers. ‘The grief the new 
order of things caused him long since quite 
broke him down.” 

“‘ And what is there remarkable in the 
history of this image of the Virgin?” I 
asked. 

«Tn its day it brought in a handsome sum 
of money. During the last ten years, how- 
ever, business has been rather slow, and the 
September revolution—” 

‘* Aye! aye! I understand. The Virgin 
had the power of working miracles.” 

‘“And has still. The country people 
have, even in the year 1876, religion enough 
to treat us to a little miracle now and then. 
The halcyon days of the miracle-workers 
seem, however, to have gone forever. All 
the good Father Dulce had to console him 
was the fact that his rival, ina neighboring 
church, suffered as much as he did from 
the progressive spirit of the age.” 

“* His rival? What! do you have rival- 
ries and jealousies in the Church?” 

“* As everywhere else. The zealous Dulce 
and his rival, the venerable Father Antonio 
Tordesillas, of the church in the next street, 
hated each other as heartily as ever two 
men have since the days of Cain and 
Abel.” 

‘Father Antonio, then, worked miracles 
also?” 

‘« And does still. At all events, he did 
only last May, when I was last here.” 

‘In what do his miracles consist?” 

‘«The Virgin here sweats blood, and her 
touch cures gout, fractures, hydrocardia, 
and Heaven knows what all. The Saint 
Tago of Father Antonio, her rival, has cura- 
tive powers also; and, besides, has the mys- 
terious advantage of moving his arms and 
from time to time of growing a head of 
hair.” 

‘“‘Humph! such farces are enacted in 
other Catholic countries, as well as in 
Spain.” 

“True; but Spanish wonder-working has 
its peculiarities.” 

‘¢« And what are they, if I may ask?” 

“‘In other countries the faithful are 
edified with sweating images and sermons 
on their mysterious powers; but nowhere 
except in Spain, so far as I know, do the 
reverend fathers decry rival shrines in order 
to increase the business of their own.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

**T will endeavor to make you. Some 
twelve or thirteen years ago I spent five or 
six weeks here, and during that time I list- 
ened to half a dozen of the rival fathers’ 
sermons. But let us get out into the air.” 

We left the church, and sauntered on to- 
ward the picturesque Xenie Bridge. My 
companion continued by saying essentially 
this: 

‘‘In matters of religion in Spain ”—he 
seemed to me to begin with this introduc- 
tion in order t6 excuse his country—‘“‘in 
matters of religion in Spain we have pro- 
gressed slowly but steadily since the time of 
Ferdinand VII. At thattime, when I heard 
Fathers Dulce and Tordesillas, the clergy 
still stood, it seemed, on a tolerably secure 
footing; though even then the bulwarks 
of their power had been greatly weakened. 
Fifty or sixty years ago such rivalry as that 
of the two Loja priests would not have pos- 
sessed sufficient novelty to have been the 
subject of more than an occasional remark. 
Scenes such as I have witnessed in the 
Church of Saint Iago and in the temple of 
the Sweating Virgin, at the beginning of 
the century, were of common occurrence. 
The fact that the animosity that existed 
between the two Loja priests was and ig 
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still talked about in the whole province, 
just this fact is an evidence of the progress 
of civilization. Dulce and Tordesillas 
were already looked upon as extraordinary 
personages, so-far as the war they waged 
against each other was concerned, when 
I listened to them twelve years ago. Now 
two men of their sort, I will venture to 
say, could not be found in all Spain. This 
assertion, however, is true only as regards 
the form in which they manifested their 
animosity. The thing that was the subject- 
matter of their dispute still exists, and will 
continue to exist, doubtless, for a long time 
to come. 

‘*In order to give you an idea of the man- 
ner of these two servants of the Host High, 
I will ask you to accompany me in imag- 
ination to their pulpits, surrounded by their 
faithful parishioners. At first we will 
make a visit to Father Dulce. I will de- 
scribe him to youas he looked twelve years 
ago, and not as he was when I last saw 
him, for then he was, as I have said, but a 
shadow of his former self. 

‘‘Imagine a short, stout figure, with a 
square head, square fists, and square eyes. 
Everything about the Right Reverend Dulce 
was square. His face beamed with deep 
purple. His voice sounded not unlike the 
hollow rumbling of a hogshead rolling 
down-stairs. Despite his corpulency, he 
was remarkably active. He could not stand 
still a minute. In the pulpit he strode from 
one side to the other and gesticulated like 
a madman. 

‘* Now listen. He opens his mouth and 
gives a loose rein to his eloquence. He 
Says: 

“«* Yes, my beloved! Look at her, the 
most adorable pearl of Loja, the loveliest 
of the lovely, with her big blueeyes. How 
she smiles! What means this smile, my 
beloved? I will tell you. It announces to 
you that this most holy of virgins, in her 
unbounded goodness, has determined once 
more and for the thousandth time to show 
you some of her blessed drops of sweat. 
Come forward, ye deaf and blind, ye gouty 
and rheumatic, ye that are sick of fevers, 
and ye that are dying of consumption! Put 
your mites into the holy money-box. Then 
say five aves and twelve paternosters, and 
cry ‘Satan, get thee from me!’ and the 
immaculate Mother of God will do for you 
what you ask, if you have asked in faith 
and confidence.’ ”’ 

I interrupted my Grenadian, to remark 
that the dogma of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Holy Virgin seemed to play an 
unusually important ré/e in Spain.” 

“Tt occupies the first place,” said he, ‘‘in 
the teachings of Spanish Catholicism. It 
was believed by the pious Christians of the 
Peninsula long before it was officially 
sanctioned by Rome. As late as within 
the last dozen years you might have heard 
‘the immaculate conception’ from the 
mouths of the people in the country and 
small towns as often as ‘bon jour’ from the 
mouths of our neighbors over the Pyren- 


nes.” 
«* What, as a salutation?” 


**On every conceivable occasion. If you 
entered a house without finding anybody, 
cried: ‘ Deo gratias’-—Thank God—a form 
whose singular discourtesy was certainly 
not meant. In response to this ‘Deo gratias,’ 
which was really nothing more than ar an- 
nouncement of one’s presence, there might 
appear, if you please, a servant-girl at the 
kitchen-door. No matter. You expected 
to greet her with ‘Ave Maria purissima.’ 
The serving woman would reply to you: 
‘ Sin pecado concebida’—Conceived without 
sin! And not till now were you at liberty 
to do your errand or to inquire for Signor 
So-and-So.” 

“‘This was certainly somewhat ceremo- 
nious,” I observed. ‘‘Then in time the 
custom fell into disuse?” 

‘Tn Andalusia, yes. But in the northern 
provinces it is still more or less the usage.” 

‘And how did it bappen that this most 
mysterious of all the dogmas chanced to 
be elevated to such importance?” I asked. 

‘* The partiality for the immaculate con- 
ception dates from the time of Charles III. 
He put his kingdom under the special pro- 
tection of the ‘ Sin pecado concebida.’” 

‘‘ What you tell me is quite new to me.” 

**Oh! those in high places attached great 
importance to the universal recognition of 
religious mystery. No university would 





execute a doctor’s diploma until the can- 
didate had signed a declaration in which 
he proclaimed himself a partisan of the 
sin pecado doctrine. If you will honor me 
with a visit in Grenada, I will show you 
the diploma of my father-in-law. It is 
dated in 1829, and contains a paragraph 
which says that Don Manuel Manzana, of 
Santa Cruz, has signed the usual declara- 
tion and promised to defend the holy dogma 
of the immaculate conception everywhere 
and against every one.” 

‘‘ This sounds almost incredible.” 

‘* You must have noticed that the inscrip- 
tion ‘Sin pecada concebida’ is often seen 
over the doors of dwelling-houses in Spain. 
In Grenada this door-motto is by no means a 
novelty.” 

‘‘T have never noticed it. 
forgetting the worthy Dulce. 
in the middle of a sermon.” 

‘Where did I leave off?”’ 

‘“‘He was expatiating on the wonder- 
working powers of his saint.” 

‘‘T remember. Thus far his sermons had 
nothing extraordinary in them. I will omit 
the numerous accounts of marvelous cures 
he was wont to follow his eulogy with, and 
come to the gist of the comedy. After 
dwelling at length on the virtues of his own 
idol, he attacks his rival, Saint Iago, in this 
wise: ; 

‘Beloved children! There is one thing 
more that it is my duty to impress upon 
you. Beware of wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.~ A great noise has been made lately 
about a wooden horror over there in the 
Jacob’s church. You know whatI refer 
to. This miserable harlequin is said to 
move its arms, and to rival our sweet and 
gracious Madonna here, with the lovely 
blue eyes, in removing the manifold dis- 
eases poor, sinful humanity is heir to. 
Christians! Brethren! Don’t allow your- 
self to be swindled by this painted horror! 
True, it moves its arms; but why? Be- 
cause the sexton stands behind it and 
pulls the string. True, its hair grows from 
time to time; but why? Because the sex- 
ton pushes it through the holes in the 
wooden skull. But cure! The wretched 
fright couldn’t cure a common cold in the 
head, a sprained finger, or a heartburn, to 
say nothing about such ills as blindness, 
deafness, and consumption. <A curse upon 
the credulous fool who turns from the 
Pearl of Loja, my most gracious Queen of 
Heaven here, to squander his money on 
that fraud! They call that thing a Saint 
Iago! It’s nothing but a specimen of the 
bungling handiwork of some wretched 
carver in wood. Let whoever don’t be- 
lieve me go and see what good it will do 
him to put his hard-earned escudos in their 
saint’s money-box. Do you know what 
becomes of the money you put into that 
box over there? Well, no matter. I will 
not shock you by telling you, my beloved. 
Do as you please; but, if the Devil gets you 
at last, don’t forget that I warned you.” 

‘‘Father Dulce certainly leaves no room 
for a discussion with regard to what he 
means,” saidI. ‘* And Don Antonio Tor- 
desillas, the rival, doubtless paid the worthy 
Dulce back in his own coin.” 

“‘Tordesillas was endowed with a humor- 
ous vein, which gave to his harangues a 
certain piquancy that the sermons of his 
enemy did not possess. He was one of the 
most fluent extempore speakers I have ever 
listened to, and not infrequently indulged 
very successfully in the style of the old 
Cid romances,” 

‘“What! in the pulpit?” 

‘** Aye, in the pulpit.” 

‘‘That is, perhaps, not to be wondered 
at, after the specimen you have given me of 
Father Dulce’s eloquence. Well, and An- 
tonio did not hesitate to abuse the ‘ Pearl 
of Loja, with the beautiful blue eyes’?” 

‘*Certainly not. Instead, however, of 
exhausting his strength in dealing hard 
blows, he resorted to a sort of cynical 
irony. I heard him twice. His first ser- 
mon I have forgotten. In the second he 
compared the sainted Virgin of his rival to 
a cow, that, despite all golden fodder you 
placed before her, would give no milk. The 
new order of things has probably changed 
his tone as much as it has that of his old 
rival.” 

‘*Your country is and always has been 
the land of the inconnu,” I observed. ‘‘ Not 
an hour passes that one does not see or 


But we are 
You left him 





hear something new. In other countries 
the priests are wont to inveigh against 
those who differ from them in belief, 
against liberal journals, authors who preach 
tolerance, Freemasons, philosophers, and 
scientists; but that one crow should abuse 
another for being black, that the fox should 
proclaim the marten a thief, or that Cati- 
line should accuse Cethegus of high 
{reason is as new to me as the alphabet 
would be to a Castilian peasant. But what 
did the Church authorities say to this scan- 
dal?” 

“‘They all winked at it; or, at most, ad- 
monished the antagonists, in private, that 
they ought to haye some little regard for 
the laws of savoir vivre ” 

*« And the public?” 

‘‘Bah! The faithful shake their heads a 
little at such things; but their religion is so 
deep-rooted in these favored souls that they 
are not affeeted by such trifles. They al- 
low nothing to disturb them.” 

‘* Indeed!” 

“‘T speak of the devout—d.e., of the ig- 
norant masses. Of course, the number of 
these slaves of priestcraft diminishes daily. 
Just let twenty more years roll around!” 

‘*For my part, I do not believe there will 
be a radical change for the better in these 
things until every Spanish peasant is 
taught to read and write and to think for 
himself. For that you require more than 
twenty years.” 

“You would judge us differently, I think, 
if you knew what an immense difference 
there is between the recent past and the 
present. So recently as 1830 the clergy in 
Spain were revered almost as gods. To-day 
the cultured middle classes are almost 
emancipated. To give you some examples 
of the state of things in those days: The 
physician who on the third day after he 
was called to a patient did not prescribe 
the Holy Sacrament was liable to be im- 
prisoned. The consequence was that you 
could hardly walk a block or turn a corner 
in Madrid without meeting the viaticum. 
When it was possible, the priests would 
manage to go on these errands after night- 
fall, by torcblight.” 

“ Why?” 

‘* For a very substantial reason. It was 
with the viaticum as with the Madrid cabs 
of to-day. After nightfall the cost of the 
ceremony was double what it was during 
the day.” 

‘‘A substantial reason, certainly.” 

‘But listen further. If the priest meta 
carriage, the occupant was not only com- 
pelled to get out and give the priest his seat, 
but to walk behind bareheaded, while the 
driver got down and led his horse to the 
residence of the patient. Arrived there, 
they waited till the priest performed the 
duties of his mission; then they conducted 
him in the same obsequious manner.” 

‘But suppose one refused to conform to 
this custom?” . 

“The law made such a course dangerous, 
Even the king was notexempt. The priest 
who met his majesty in this manner and 
compelled him to yield his place was made 
a canon.” 

** All this seems well-nigh incredible.” 

‘‘Oh! the annals of the Church contain 
things harder to believe than this, cabal- 
lero. Have you never heard of our kiss- 
brothers? They flourished until convents 
and monasteries were abolished through- 
out the peninsula.” 

‘« Kiss-brothers! Inever heard of them.” 

‘‘Well, every monastery had a kiss- 
brother—7. e., a brother who carried holy 
pictures, or images of the saints, or the old 
bones of the martyrs, etc. about in public 
places, to have them kissed by the faithful. 
Every passer-by would be greeted with: 
* Un beso para el santisimo Pedro’; or, ‘Un 
beso para los huesos de San Marco.’ This 
was the usual form of importunity. Every 
kiss cost half a real. Fruit-dealers, mar- 
ket-women, and the like were allowed to 
pay in kind.” 

‘*And suppose one refused to kiss the 
dirty things?” 

‘‘That never happened. The people 
would have stoned such a heretic.” 

‘‘And strangers, who were perhaps not 
Catholics—how about them?” 

‘They had to conform to the custom or 
suffer the consequences. I never heard of 
one being so foolish. In such matters the 
easiest way is the best.” 





“‘In many neighborhoods of Northern 
Europe it also sometimes happens that, 
when a Catholic procession goes through 
the streets, the faithful have the hardihood 
to demand that every one, no matter what 
his religious belief may be, shall, at least, 
remove his hat. In extreme cases the fan- 
atical rabble will not hesitate to knock the 
obstinate cylinder off the heretical head of 
its wearer.” 

‘‘ What!” cried the Granadian. ‘Do 
such things happen anywhere in the eighth 
decade of the nineteenth century?” 

‘I myself have witnessed such a scene 
in the old city of Cologne.” 

“Is it possible? The most fanatical 
crowd would not dare do such a thing to- 
day in Spain. Our constitution guarantees 
freedom of conscience.” 

“So does the constitution of Germany; 
but that would not deter the devout from 
knocking of the obdurate cylinder.” 

‘*T would repel such an attempt with my 
revolver,” said the Granadian. 

«* And you would be in the right, accord 
ing to the notions of most civilized com- 
munities. There are countries, however, 
where the law compels you to submit meek- 
ly to any indignities the Church may be 
pleased to offer you.” 


Biblical Research. 


In the ‘‘ Journal” of the German Oriental 
Society Karabacek gives a translation of a 
curious Cufic inseription found at Bosra, in the 
Hauran, which be ascribes to the first half of 
the 6th century of the Hijra. He reads as fol- 
lows: ‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Pitiful! The lord, the king, the wise, the just, 
strengthened by God, the conqueror of his foes, 
the victorious, the defender of the faith, the 
bold, the most famous of the pi!grims to Mec- 
ca, the assister of the faith, the sword of Islam, 
the hero of Syria, Alp-Ghazi (the bold warrior), 
the Ilkabek, the Atabek of Abu Mansur, Anar, 
the support of the chiefs of the believers, has 
ordered the erection of this furnace and this 
blessed mill. He has built and founded both 
to the honor of Almighty God and devoted 
their income to the ransom of the Moham- 
medans from the armies of the unbelievers ; for 
those, namely, who have no relations ard can- 
not ransom themselves. Only the Ortho- 
dox Sunnites and those who kuow the 
Koran by heart have a share in this founda- 
tion. But if God gives better fortune 
and there are no more prisoners, the rents are 
to be applied to the benefit of orphans, widows, 
the poor, and travelers. And the God-desiring 
servant Surkhak has added thereunto and 
founded the sixth of el-Judeida, which is 
known under the name of Merj (?), for the ben- 
efit of the persons already mentioned in this 
foundation. If any one changes aught of this 
foundation or ‘puts anything else in its place 
after he has understood it, the guilt thereof 
falls only on those who do such things, and the 
transgressor thereby injures himself,’ and 
draws down upon himself thereby the anger of 
God and the blame of Hassan and Hussein. 
‘If any man transgress the commandments of 
God, such are (pre-eminently) the unrighteous.’ 
This building was achieved under the guidance 
of the God-desiring servant Surkhak.” The 
passages in inverted commas are quotations 
from the Koran (Surah II, 167, 231, and 229). 
Anar is well-known from the history of the 
Crusades as the destroyer of the kingdom of 
Damascus, who died A.D. 1149. In the 
year before his death he had defeated 
the attempt of Conrad III and Louis VII 
to besiege and capture Damascus. After 
this success he pursued the Christians to 

the Hauran, and it was probably at this time 
that the inscription was engraved. It is of 
considerable interest for the history of chart: 
table endowments. In the same number of 
the “‘Journal’’ Dr. Mordtmann has some re- 
marks on a god Ammudates, mentioned in 
the “ Instructiones”’ of Commodianus of Gaza, 
a writer of the third century. He draws atten- 
tion to an inscription of the same date found at 
Szény, on the Danube, in the Roman province 
of Upper Pannonia, which runs thus: ‘‘Deo soli 
alagaba(lo) Ammudati millegiad bispfcon. . .” 
“To the Sun god Alagabalus Ammudates, the 
soldier of the first legion, Adjutriz bis pia feliz 
(assistant twice pious fortunate)”. . . Ala- 
gabalus, or Heliogabalus, as the name of the 
Sun-god at Emesa (Hamath), is well known 
from the’ title of the emperor who succeeded 
Macrinus in 218, and is called on coins sacerd(os) 
dei solis elagabal(i). Mordtmann derives the 
word Ammudates from 4yoy, in the sense of 
‘¢@ pillar,” the symbol of the Sun-god, and re- 
fers to the fact that the Zeus Kasios worshiped 


at Seleucia in Pieria was represented under 
the form of a cone. The Sun-god of Emesa is 
sometimes called Zayyyépapoc (O43 wde) 
in inscriptions found on the site. 
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.... Among Dr. Kennicott’s manuscript notes 
preserved in the Bodleian Library is one on the 
reading of Jer. xlvi, 15, which reads in En- 
glish: ‘‘ Why are thy valiant men swept away ? 
They stood not because the Lord did drive 
them.” The Hebrew is confused in its num- 
bers and literally reads: ‘‘ Why is thy valiant 
men swept away? Hestood not because the 
Lord did drive him.” The first clause reads 
in Hebrew: J "28 AND) yrs. But forty- 
eight manuscripts read V3, in the singular, 
which makes it grammatically consistent, but 
not very intelligible: ‘“‘Why is thy mighty 
man swept away?’ Here comes in light from 
the Septuagint, which translates the fir-t clause 
very differently : ‘‘ Why has Apis, thy chosen 
bull, fled?’ This implies a different division 
of the letters, as follows: 47.38 NM D) N70, 
in whith 47 is taken for Apis, as the first gut- 
tural is so often dropped in Greek (ef. Apries 
and Hophra). The Carpentras Aramaic in- 
scription calls Apis ‘pn, and the termination is 
of Apis does not belong to the stem. The 
Hebrew 4°93 can properly be translated bull 
(Ps. xxii, 12); and ‘‘chosen’’ is a gloss, per- 
haps taken from a variant reading 4» 3, and 
D) is the regular Hebrew word for ‘‘fled.”’? With 
this division the Hebrew would be translated : 
‘‘Why has thy bull Apis fled?’ We have, 
then, in this passage a case of irony directed 
against Egyptian idolatry, like that over the 
Moabite Chemosh, Jer. xlviti, 46. 


....Isaac Taylor, in The Academy, makes it 
very plain that the Phewnician alphabet could 
not have been derived from the Assyrian cune- 
iform, as imagined by Dr. Deecke. The Ger- 
man scholar has not only to make his own 
theory plausible, but to move out of his way 
as rubbish the commonly-accepted theory of 
De Rouge—accepted by Brugsch, Ebers, Eut- 
ing, Lauth, Maspero, Halevy, Ewald, Renan, 
and Lenormant—that the Phcenician alphabet is 
derived from the Egyptian hieratic characters. 








Fine Arts. 


THE second season of the school of draw- 
ing and painting at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts will begin on Monday Oct. 1st, 1877, 
and continue to the mid¢le of next June, com- 
prising three terms of twelve weeks each, with 
a week’s vacation at the end of December and 
another at the end of Marcb. Students, both 
men and women, will be received every week- 
day from nine till a quarter before five o’clock, 
except on Saturdays, when the rooms will be 
closed at one. Instruction will be given only 
on three days of the week in the morning, 
There will be classes in pafoting and in draw. 
ing from the cast and from life, with exercises 
in sketching and in drawing from memory, the 
kind of work to be done by each student being 
determined for him byinstructors. There will 
be evening classes for men and boys only. 
Each day student will be charged an admission 
fee of ten dollars and a monthly fee of ten 
dollars. Evening students tive dollars admis- 
sion and two dollars monthly. 





..-.The Dutch and Belgian artists have 
opened in the Hague an exhibition in water- 
colors which is said to give a good reprerenta- 
tion of the style of art now popular with them. 
The pictures are all marked by a chilliness and 
absence of warm color, which makes a some- 
what dreary impression. There are po blue 
skies, but the skies are all dark and heavy and 
scarce a ray of surlight is to be found. At the 
same time, there is much delicacy of touch 
and a good appreciation of color, if the color 
be only in alow tone. Among the artists are 
A. Mauve, Neuhuys, Du Chattel, and Roelofs. 


...-Mr. Ruskin lately declared in the ‘ Fors 
Clavigera” that Sir Coutts Lindsay committeda 
crime in admitting the pictures of Mr. Whistler 
into the Grosvenor Gallery. ‘‘The {ll-edu- 
cated conceit of the artist approaches the 
aspect of willfolimposture. I have seen and 
heard much of Cockney impudence before 
now; but never expected to hear a coxcomb 
ask 200 guineas for flinging a pot of paint in 
the public’s face.’”? Mr, Whistler talks of a 
libel suit. 


--+.The statue to be erected in Bombay, in 
commemoration of the Prince of Wales’s visit, 
is nearly completed. It represents His 
Royal Highness in his uniform of field marshal, 
seated on his horse Aleph, raising his marshal’s 
hat with bis right hand and holding the bridle 
with his left hand. The entire cost has been 
defrayed by the Parsees of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The total weight of the monument 
and pedestal is twelve tons, 


-...Several Roman tombs have been found 
lately at Ratisbon, besides others which extend 
to the thirteenth century, the majority belong- 
ing to the age of Constantine. Several urns 
contained bracelets and medals of various 
dates. In one was a fine lachrymatory of glass. 
In the same place one of the Roman gates of 

he city has recently been uncovered. 





....Alma-Tadema has finished a picture rep- 
resenting a life-size figure of a woman stand- 
ing nearly erect, on front view, upon a dais 
before an artist ; and the critics like it. 


....Doré is working on a colossal vase, 
ornamented with one hundred and fifty fig- 
ures and intended for the Paris Exhibition of 
1878. 








Personalities. 


Donn Pratt blames the Administration for 
not sending a certain well-known author as 
minister to China, and says Mr. Evarts caused 
the refusal, in consequence of his belief that 
a prompt payment of debts is above other 
moral duties. Mr. Piatt rises to explain that 
his friend “‘has been carrying a heavy load in 
a wife and four children, to say nothing of 
some rather luxurious tastes and habits, upon 
the wit of his pen. In consequence, he has 
had hungry creditors and financial complica- 
tions, To add to his trouble, he writes slowly 
and with no little labor, and when held by 





_ affairs he could not manage or control he 


found it impossible to write at all. From this 
came sundry allegations and stories not eredit- 
able to Bret in the eyes of a commercial com- 
munity. It can never forgive a man for being 
in debt. It would have been a graceful thing 
in Mr. Evarts to have ignored the commercial 
and looked only at the literary side, and pro- 
vided for a man whose genius has given more 
respect to our name abroad than all the diplo- 
mats we ever possessed. A diplomat of our 
creating has nothing to do, and I know of no 
one more capable of doing it gracefully than 
my friend.’”? This is precious nonsense. Is 
the Government a pension agent for literary 
men with wives and four children? In the 
days when William B. Reed was minister to 
China there were certain diplomatic duties 
performed by him, and we were not aware 
that the position had since become an orna- 
mental one, 


....Vietor Emmanuel, of late, is hunting 
chamois on the Alps and leads a trapper’s life 
He rises early and the frugality of his table 
often displeases the gentlemen of his suite. 
There is rarely anything seen on the table ex- 
cept roast meats, a haricot of mutton, and 
some cheap wine. The king knows that his 
life depends upon his taking exercise. He is very 
stout; his neck is unusually thick ; and his 
physicians advise him to hunt, as the exercise 
best adapted to avert apoplexy. He outwalks 
the best walker and is never tired. Finally, he 
wears baggy trousers of velvet, a roundabout 
of the same material, and a Tyrol hat. 


...-Alphonse Daudet, the mew French 
author, is said to be a good, quiet, sensible, 
domestic husband, devoted to his wife, his 
home, and his art, and living quietly in the 
romantic old Paris quarter of the Marais, as far 
as possible from the whirl and uproar of the 
city. He is handsome, with almond-shaped 
eycs and a transparent complexion. But he 
is something of a Bohemian in dress, though 
not in manners nor in morals—wearing his hair 
on his shoulders. 


--eeThe Right Hon. W. H. Smith, just ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Admiralty, has been 
re-elected to Parliament from Westminster, 
without opposition. Mr. Smith is the head of 


W. H. Smith & Co., which controls most of the’ 


railway news-stand business in and around 
London. 


....The estate of the late John C. Heenan is 
going to puta handsome monument, to cost 
31,800, over his grave in St. Agnes’s Cemetery, 
Albany. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Heenan was appropriately buried from the 
Church of the Holy Innocents, in this city. 


....dohn Bright thinks he should have voted 
for Mr. Tilden, if he had been an American 
last year; wherefore the Democratic papers 
are reading Mr. Bright’s biographical notices 
in the cyclopedias and praising his virtues. 


--+» Thomas Ball, the sculptor, is at work in 
Florence, upon the model of the proposed 


statue of Charles Sumner, to be erected in. 


Boston. The model will be shipped to the 
United States this fall. 


....-Prof. W. A. Stevens, of Denison Univers- 
ity, Granville, Ohio, has been elected to the 
ehair of New Testament exegesis in Rochester 
Theological Seminary, in place of the late Prof. 
8. Emmons Brown. 


....day Gould was born in Delaware County, 
New York, where his parents still live on a 
small hill farm. His first business venture was 
to publish a subscription map of that county. 


....Archbishop Bayley is dangerously ill of 
late, but Cardinal McCloskey is better. 


... Mr. Moody expects to work in the lesser 
New England cities this winter. 


--+«Minister Noyes and family have got set- 
tled in Paris, 


Science. 


ALTHOUGH the locust is the best example of 
migratory insects, there are others well known 
to be more or less migratory in their habits. 
Albert Miller, of England, has recently sent 
usa paper entitled ‘‘ Dispersal of Non-migra- 
tory Insects by Atmospheric Agencies.’’ Mi- 
gratory insects, as such, are in most cases 
prompted to undertake their wanderings by 
instinct, climatic or meteorological causes, 
searcity of food, and probably other influences 
unkaown to us. In Europe there are travel- 
ing caterpillars, as the larve of several species 
of white butterflies (Pieride), of Gastropacha 
processionea, the army-worm, a caterpillar com- 
mon to both Europe and this country, and the 
larve of other moths and butterflies, several 
beetles, while bees and ants, white ants, dragon- 
flies and cockroaches, the dipterous “ army- 
worm,” as well as certain plant-lice, all show 
a tendency to migrate in swarms or flocks. Mr. 
Miiller agrees with Mr. H. W. Bates that the 
amount of dissemination by atmospheric 
means is still much underrated, and goes 
further, in declaring that aerial involuntary 
locomotion is a most active agency in regulat- 
iog the distribution gf sedentary terrestrial 
insects. Miiller refers to the observations of 
Humboldt, in the Andes, who states that he 
not only met butterflies in the South Sea 
during gales blowing away from land, but re- 
cords instances where insects are involuntarily 
often borne up to the hight of 15,000 to 18,000 
feet above the plains. The same thing we have 
observed in the United States, and never more 
marked than on the extreme summit of Mount 
Katahdin, in Maine, where great numbers 
of beetles and ichneumon-flies were observed 
huddling together under stones. Stray insects 
are also observed in abundance on the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, and waifs from the 
plains below are commonly observed on the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains—notably Pike’s 
and Gray’s Peaks. In this way the more hardy 
species commonto both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains have undoubtedly been dissemi- 
nated. In windy days on the summits of high 
mountains insects hug the surface of rocks 
closely or hide beneath stones, etc., and only 
fly briskly in bright, sunny, calm days, They 
behave in the same manner on the exposed 
coast of Labrador, which is swept by strong 
gales. As examples of the great distance to 
which insects may be borne by storms, we may 
cite the case of a small longicorn beetle which 
was observed to fly on board a vessel 500 miles 
off the west coast of Africa; a moth, belonging 
the genus Andea, was captured at sea more 
than two hundred miles from the west coast of 
Africa ; and a butterfly and several grasshop- 
pers were noticed on board the ship, all of 
which are said to have been borne over the sea 
by the trade winds. Most of the facts col- 
lected by Mr. Miiller refer to the dissemination 
of living insects in Continental Europe only ; 
but he thinks the same mode of dissemination 
applies tothe peopling of islands. Thus we 
are justified in the opinion, says Miiller, that, 
instead of being accidental and isolated events, 
the involuntary dissemination of stationary in- 
sects will be eventually found to be mostly reg- 
ulated by the periodical disturbances of the 
atmosphere, aided by the locomotive powers of 
the insects themselves. 





....l0 the warm days of mid and late sum- 
mer the shrill cry of the male cicada (‘‘forthey 
all have voiceless wives’’) is heard from 
almost every tree. The apparatus by which 
this noise is produced was described in the last 
century by Reaumur; but has been studied 
afresh by G. Carlet, of France. According to 
this naturalist, the musical apparatus of the 
cicada comprises all the elements which exist 
in the vocal apparatus of the higher animals. 
We find a vibrating membrane (tympanum), a 
motor element (the tympanal muscles), and a 
resonant cavity (the thoraco-abdominal cavity). 
The musical instrument of the cicada is adrum, 
with two dry coavex membranes (timbals), on 
which the insect plays by simultaneously con- 
tracting two muscles (timbal muscles) which 
extend from the center of the instrument to 
each one of the membranes. They return to 
their former position by their own elasticity. 
The drum-cavity is in part formed of mem- 
branes, some dry (the mirror), others soft 
(plicated membranes), and stretched by muscles. 
These membranes vibrate, disturbed by the 
vibrations of the two dry convex membranes, 
or tymbals, above mentioned. The stigmata 
place the drum-cavity in communication with 
the outer world and maintain within the normal 
pressure. The drum iscontained in a cavity, 
where special smaller cavities protect both the 
tymbals and the membraneous part of the main 
cavity of the drum. When the cicada sings 
unprestrained, it rapidly moves the abdomen, 
raising and depressing it, so as to separate and 
close the coverings of the drum. In thus vio- 
lently moving it, it opens or closes voluntarily 
the cavity surrounding the drum and gives to 








...-A correspondent, referring to a recent 
note on the girdling of a tree at Paris, men- 
tions the stripping of the bark of an apple tree 
about the 8th of May, by Mr. Alden Caldwell, 
of Bloomfield, Conn., not only without injury, 
but with benefit to the tree. This is not un- 
usual practice, though the date is a little early. 
It is generally done about the first or second 
week in June. It is explained in this way: A 
new layer of bark and wood is formed every 
year from the wood of last year. After the 
mucous matter known as cambium is formed 
the old cells absorb it, and by the aid of 
this nutrition germinate. It is this germina- 
tion of the old cells which makes the new wood 
and new bark. <A tree, therefore, can be en- 
tirely stripped of its old bark, after this mucous 
matter has been formed, without any detriment 
to the production of new wood and bark; be- 
cause just then the tree was about to make it, at 
any rate. A new layer of wood and bark cannot 
be formed, however, if the last year’s wood-cells 
are cut away, as well as the bark; and this 
is what is generally done by the wood-clearer 
of the West. And thisis what he generally 
means by girdling—not if the bark is taken off 
late in the season, because the new layer of bark 
of the present year peels off with the older 
layers and leaves the bare wood to dry up and 
die. If the Paris tree merely had its bark 
taken off just at the time when it was making 
its new layer, as referred to by our correspond- 
ent, there would be nothing remarkable about 
it; but the understanding is that, when 
girdled, there was a dead circle of wood, and 
yet the tree lived and carried on its regular 
work for years. 


.--.-Ata recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Dr. Leidy re- 
marked that, while strolling along the sandy 
beach at Cape May, N.J., he observed that in a 
number of places, where the water of hollow 
beds had sunken away in the sands, a thin 
yellowish-green film covered the surface. A 
portion of this green matter was scraped up 
and put in a bottle with sea-water. The heavier 
sand, subsided and the green matter remained 
in suspension, giving the water an olive-green 
color, reminding one of the colored, turbid 
liquor decanted from a jar of stale preserved 
olives. The color was suspected to be due to 
the presence of diatoms; but, on microscopic 
examination, it proved to be caused by multi- 
tudes of a greenish monad, probably pertaining 
to the genus Chilomonas. The minute flagel- 
late infusorian is discoid oval in form, with a 
slight emargination laterally. This emargina- 
tion seems to indicate the position of the 
mouth, and from it projected a single delicate 
flagellum, or thread, scarcely distinguishable. 
The little creature moved actively forward, 
rolling over from one side to the other and 
rapidly vibrating the flagellum. Under a high 
power, the animal appeared transparent and 
nearly colorless, with two or three balls, of 
yellowish-green hue, and several transparent, 
colorless, and well-defined globules. The size 
of the monad ranged from 1.4000 to 1.2400 
of an inch in length; but what they lacked in 
size they made up for in numbers, large patches 
of the beach being colored by them. 


...-In the American Journal of Science and 
Art Prof. Asa Gray has an interesting note on 
the germination of a California representative 
of the cucumber famtly—Megarrhiza Califor- 
nica. Every one knows how a cucumber, 
squash, or pumpkin germinates. The cotyle- 
dons, or ceed-lobes, grow and become greenand 
thin, like leaves, and at their bases in the cleft 
the plumule or growing-bud is situated. In 
this plant the cotyledons do not open, but re- 
main solid, like a grain of Indian corn; and it 
sends down a root also in like manner, and it 
is from this rootlet (radicle) that the bud is 
eventually developed and the growth proceeds. 
The phenomena is quite common in monocoty- 
ledons, but very unusual in dicotyledonous 
plants. 


....Mr. W. B. Hemsley has been testing the 
rapidity with which water may be absorbed 
by plants. He placed a withered raspberry 
shoot in water—the apex curving, for want of 
water. It soon became erect, making a rise of 
three inches.in ten minutes. He says the 
water was taken up as rapidly by the raspberry 
shoot as by a lump of sugar. In order to 
trace the water asit rose in the structure, he 
colored some with port wine. The plant ab- 
sorbed the water freely, but refused the wine. 
There was no trace of color in the liquid 
taken up. 


....Several persons in England report this 
season that when the Golden-leaved Laburaum 
has been grafted on the common Green leaved 
Laburnum the latter below the graft pushes 
out golden-leaved branches. This is a new fl- 
lustration of what has been becoming apparent 
of late years—that the graft can have an in- 
fluence on the stock; in other words, that hy- 
brids may be originated by grafting, as well as 





its song more or lessstrength. 


intersexual union. 
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Missions, 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 





THE United Presbyterian Church, like the 
Moravian, is, though comparatively weak in 
numbers, a strong missionary church. It has 
less than 80,000 members ; but, since its con- 
solidation, in 1858, it has done a large and 
noble work in the Christianization of the 
heathen. Its missions are in Syria, India, 
Egypt, and China. According to the last an- 
nual report of its Board of Foreign Missions, 
just issued, it supports twenty-one foreign and 
native missionaries ; and the list of teachers 
and helpers swells the number of laborers em- 
ployed to 166. Of these 103 are in Egypt. The 
Board in their report say the past year has been 
an eventful one. The receipts bave so fallen 
behind those of former years that for the 
‘first time tried missionaries, well qualitied 
for the mission work and longing to return to 
it, were held back,’ and an order had to be 
issued for the missions to reduce their ex- 
penses one-third. Notwithstanding these un- 
pleasant episodes, the year’s work is full of 
encouragement. ‘‘ All the statistics show en- 
larged and precious fruit’? and ‘‘more con- 
verts have been added to the mission churches 
than in apy former year.’? The schools have 
been in a flourishing condition, and the 
prospects of enlarging the band of 
native ministers have improved. The re- 
ceipts for the year were over $74,000— 
not quite a dollar to each communicant in the 
Church. This with the balance from 1876 made 
a total of $77,126 available funds. The ex- 
penditures fell short of this amount by about 
$109, The treasury was, therefore, in good con- 
dition to begin a new year. This could not 
have been the result, however, if large reduc- 
tiens had not been made in the expenses of the 
missions. It required great courage to cut 
down the appropriations by $26,178 ; but the 
result is probably much more satisfactory than 
to have begun this year with that much of 
debt. It is worthy of mention, in this con- 
nection, that Dhuleep Singh, the Indian prince, 
has not neglected his annual expression of 
gratitude to the Egyptian Mission, from which 
he got his wife; but has made his usual offering 
of $5,000. 

The Syrian Mission has its headquarters at 
Damascus, supposed to be the oldest city in 
the world. It was begun in 1843 by the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, with which the U. P. 
Chureh now co-operates. The latter has two 
foreign missionaries, with their wives, and 17 
teachers and helpers. Besides Damascus, there 
are eleven stations, on which there are 87 com- 
municauts, with 177 worshipers. The number 
of persons in the ten schools is 420. The 
addition of communicants during the year 
amounted to six. The war excitement has 
interfered with the work of the missionaries to 
a considerable extent. The Christians have 
been in constant fear of their lives and the 
missionaries have had to make their visits to 
the outstations more infrequent. Dr. Patter- 
son, who had been in the field four years, was 
forced, on account of ill-health, to return to the 
United States. As this left but one foreign 
missionary in the field, he was obliged to call 
ona native minister for help. Allthe additions 
were in the fillage churches. There were none 
in Damascus ; but the schools in this old city 
have had a larger attendance. 

In India there are four stations—Sealkote, 
Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, and Jhelum—and six 
outstations. Five ordained missionaries, with 
their wives, and four unmarried female mis- 
sionaries are connected with the missions, 
which were beguo in 1855. The number of 
communicants is 181. Increase for the year, 12. 
The average attendance on public worship on 
the Sabbath is 570 and the scaools have 1,076 
scholars. The missionaries itinerate among 
the villages and preach in the streets, in tents, 
and at the fairs, and ‘“‘experience the usual 
variety of favorable hearing, indifference, and 
opposition.” 

It is not disparaging to the other missions to 
say the Egyptian Mission is the most important 
undertaking of the Board. It was begun in 
1854 and its stations are scattered along the 
valley of the Nile from Alexandria to Esneh. 
The principal stations are Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Fayoum, and Osiout, the latter being at 
the end of the railroad from Alexandria. There 
are also 25 outstations, making in all 29 places 
of missionary labor in Egypt. Eight foreign 
missionaries, with their wives, six unmarried 
female missionaries, four native ordained min- 
isters, eight licentiates, and sixty-nine other 
teachers and laborers (in all 103) are employed. 
The total of communicants is 784; average 
Sabbath attendance, 1,170; increase of com- 
municants, 134; scholars, 1,475 ; contributions 
and tuition fees, $3,245. There are schools at 
2lof the stations. At Alexandria the press 
has been busy with portions of the Scriptures 
in Arabic. Relizious and miscellaneous books 
were sold in two months to the amount of 





$445. There are about 150 in the schools, and 
the congregations have been small, averaging 
about 41. The Rev. 8. C. Ewing, in his an- 
nual report, says: 

“ It would be pleasant to record greater ap- 
parent results of our labors at this station; 
but it should be borne in mind that in all its 
departments our work here is largely among 
sects that are not yet prepared to receive the 
Gospel in its simplicity. In addition to this, 
nearly all the social, civil, and business arrange- 
ments of the place are unfavorable to morality 
and true religion.”’ 

Asmall station called Mansoura, on the other 
branch of the delta, has 10 communicants and 
126 scholars in schools. The missionaries meet 
with much indifference among the people, and 
find that the Catholic, Greek, Coptic, and 
Mohammedan priests keep their flocks closely 
guarded. At Cairo the attendance at the 
Arabic church has increased to an average of 
130. Thereare, besides, English and Armenian 
services, which have each a small attendance. 


- The Armenian services have been reduced to 


prayer-meetings. The number of communi- 
cants is 82. The schools are in a flourishing 
condition, with 368 scholars. The Fayoum, a 
district on the other side of the Nile from Cairo 
and about 100 miles above the latter, is a very 
prosperous mission. At the beginning of 1876 
there were 84 communicants. To this number 
34 were added the past year and the whole 
number of communicants is now 117. The 
schools have 95 children. The strongest mis- 
sion in Egypt is the Osiout. It was begun in 
1865, and has 20 stations, with 541 communi- 
cants and 745 children in schools. The furth 
est station up the Nile is Esneh, which is 
about 400 miles from the sea. During the year 
twelve new stations were opened and 137 mem- 
bers were received on profession. At Osiout 
the central congregation has become independ- 
ent and self-supporting. Here is the seat of 
an important training college, which is de- 
signed te train ministers for the future General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Egypt. It had last year an attendance of 
83, of whom 30 were sons of Coptic and 3 of 
Moslem parents. Fifteen were communicants 
and eight were graduated. 

The China Mission was opened in 1860, at 
Canton. As the result of sixteen years’ labor, 
only four communicants are reported—a rather 
discouraging report. 

The whole number of communicants con- 
nected with the missions of the Church is 
1,056 and the average Sabbath attendance is 
1,915. The increase was 242; and the decrease 
by death, removal, and suspension, 107; leav- 
ing a net increase of 135. The number of pu- 
pils under instruction is nearly 3,000. As 
tuition fees, $1,239 were received, and the na- 
tives contributed $2,245 besides. It is to be 
hoped that the Board will havea larger amount 
of money at their disposal next year, so that 
these missions, which are doing such excellent 
work, may be extended. 





THE famine in India is becoming more 
and more horrible. The editor of Zhe Madras 
Times writes (August Ist) as follows: 


‘The population in Southern India more or 
less afflicted by famine numbers 24,000,000. In 
the most favorable circumstances, at least one- 
sixth of the people will die. The famine is 
immeasurably greater than was that in Bengal. 
In Madras no camp of 3,000 rises morning after 
morning without leaving thirty corpses. In 
the interior the distress is most fearful. One 
gentleman passing down a valley inthe Wynaad 
district counted twenty-nine dead bodies on 
the road. A coffee-planter, seeking shelter 
from the rain in a hut, found six decomposing 
corpses in it. On any day and every day 
mothers may be seen in the streets of Madras 
offering their children forsa'e, while the found- 
ling pertion of the poor-house is full of infants 
found by the police on the roads, deserted by 
their parents. Since the famine commenced 
500,000 people bave died of want and distress. 
The first big tragedy may be expected in 


Mysore. Information has reached me from 
Bengalore of two cases of cannibalism 
already.”’ 


The missionaries will be active in affording re- 
lief, as they have always been, to the extent 
of their ability and the means at their com- 
mand, which are scanty. 


....The great missionary societies, one after 
another, are entering Central Africa. A liberal 
English Baptist has offered $5,000 toward 
the establishment of a station in Central 
Africa by the Baptist Missionary Society, 
which is considering his proposition. 


....One hundred and five baptisms in one 
day is a spectacle to encourage a missionary 
and those interested in missionary work, This 
item is reported from Ongole, India, the head- 
quarters of the American Baptist mission to 
the Telugus. 


.... The oldest American missionary in China 
now is the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, of the Pres- 
byterian Mission at Canton. He went out in 
1844. The American societies have 140 mis- 
sionaries in the empire. 


.... There are now 116 women regularly em- 
ployed in India as missionaries. Besides these, 
the wives and daughters of missionaries do a 
great deal of excellent service. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 16th. 
POWER OF THE WORD.—Acts xrx, 17—28. 








NotEes.—* Confessed.”",—Namely, their sins 
and their evil ways of getting a livelihood. 
“ Curious Arts."—Arts for knowing the 
future by sorcery, magic, etc., or for warding 
off diseases by spells. “* Books.’’—Manu- 
scripts which showed how by magic strange 
knowledge or deeds could be secured ; also 
formulas of incantation, such as were to be 
worn or carried, having mystical powers. 
These were very common all through the East, 
and the seven sons of Sceva represented many 
who practiced these arts. ‘¢ Fifty thousand 
pieces of silver.”,—Drachmas; about $7,500 in 
silver, worth five times as much as silver is 
worth now. ‘« Shrines.”’—Models of the 
famous Temple, which was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the world. “ Diana,” — 
Though the name corresponds to that of the 
Latin Diana, who is represented with the attri- 
butes of the Greek Artemis, yet this Ephesian 
Diana was a goddess of quite different charac- 
ter. She corresponded more to the oriental 
goddess Beltis, or Mylitta, and was the great 
mother goddess, the representative of pro- 
ductiveness, and her worship was accompanied 
with most indecent rites. 

Instruction,—Fear is a motive, either for good 
or for bad, not to be despised. After the pun- 
ishment of the seyen sons of Sceva other ma- 
gicians were likely to be very respectful toward 
the new doctrine. Even if this fear did not 
benefit those who were deterred from the blas- 
phemy of the sons of Sceva, yet others were 
led to respect the new Gospel and were attract- 
ed to become disciples. It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the Living God, and it 
is well for us to remember it and avoid the 
danger. 

Confession of sin is a chief test of repent- 
ance, and without repentance there is no re- 
ligion. If we are sorry we have done wrong, 
we will be likely to say so, and will be sure to 
say 80 to those whom we have wronged. The 
Bible very frequently insists on confession if 
we would be forgiven. 

Even better than confession is the evident 
putting away of the sins of an evil life, es- 
pecially when it is at some cost to us. There 
is not much magic practiced now; but those 
who repent must put away their sius, of what- 
ever sort. The Ephesian converts burnt their 
books of magic. Nowadays a convert will 
destroy his liquors, perhaps his cirds and to- 
baceo, or whatever he thinks is inconsistent 
with a pure Christian life. Thus he gives the 
best evidence that he isin earnest. It is likely 
to be a genuine repentance that will conquer 
our love of money and will rule our pocke's. 

A confession and repentance that will do 
such deeds as these done by the Ephesian con- 
verts will have power over the world. No 
wonder the word of Ged wightily grew and 
prevailed. Such self-denial attracts attention 
and the conscience of everybody approves it. 
Here is a suggestion to our churches to day, 
if they would be successful. Let them put 
away their sins and be in earnest. 

A religious mob is the most unreasonable of 
all. If religion cannot appeal to reason and 
hold its own by its goodness and sense, it ought 
to perish. Yet in all times from this mob 
*which cried out “ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians’’ unto our day many of the most cruel, 
heartless mobs that the world has ever known 
and many of the most bloody wars have been 
religious wars or mobs. Yet, as in the case of 
this at Ephesus, the religious motive has often 
been a cover and pretense. It was not so much 
a care for Diana and her temple, as a fear that 
their craft was in danger, that stirred up the 
workmen of Demetrius. So now the Russians 
have gone to war with the Turks, making the 
pretense of a religious motive, when in reality 
the chief motive was one of ambition and the 
desire for territorial acquisition. We truly 
serve God best not with shouts and violence, 
but with love and good reason. It was Paul’s 
reasoning and entreaty in the school of Tyran- 
pus that built up the strong Church in Corinth, 
and it is by such service that His Church will 
be built up to-day. 




















Tue Rey. David H. Clark in The Index 
gives a description of a ‘‘ Radical Sunday- 
school’? connected with the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Florence, Mase., which may 
have some interest for those connected with 
Orthodox Sunday-schools. Mr. Clark thinks 
this school is an ‘“‘ unquestionable improvement 
upon the ordinary one.’’ It has been in operation 
several years and ‘‘has proved in all respects 
a gratifying success.’’ At first the exercises 
“consisted of sivging, the speaking of pieces 
by the little ones, readings and extemporaneous 
remarks by the elders, interspersed with march- 
ing and gymnastic performances. It was the 
custom once a month to distinguish a session 





as an almost purely festive occasion, when a 





dinner or collation was prepared, of which both 
young and old partook, the tables being sup- 
plied by contributions from members of the so- 
ciety.”? The marching and gymnastic exercises 
have fallen into disuse, as well as most of the 
earlier usages. The school at present is held 
in the forenoon. The average attendance is 
ninety. The introductory exercises consist 
of singing and the reading of selections 
in prose and verse from the sacred writings 
of all the religions, from Christian and 
Pagan moralis-ts, and from the _ poets, 
The school then resolves itself into classes. 
There is one class of elderly people, another of 
young men and women, one of book-keeping, 
another of history, one of drawing, and three 
of primary character. The first-named class 
withdraws to a separate apartment, and dis- 
cusses with ‘‘the utmost freedom” the ‘‘various 
reforms and questions of the day.’’ The sec- 
ond class is now studying Shakespeare, who is 
subjected to a critical examination. Besides 
the classes referred to, there have been others 
in physiology, political economy, French, Ger- 
man, Mohammedanism, and historical and 
philosophical study of religion. When the 
classes dissolve, singing, recitations, songs, 
dialogues, readioge, and speeches conclude the 
exercises. Neither prayer nor Bible-reading 
forms a part of the exercises of the school, 
though (says Mr. Clark), ‘‘if any one should 
attend it at any time who desires to offer a 
prayer, Iam very sure there would be no ob- 
jec:ion.”” The “ Bible is placed upon the same 
level as the Scriptures of the other religions.” 
Mr. Clark’s prediction that the Sunday-school 
as conducted by other churches ‘‘is destined 
to be numbered among the things of the past’ 
is one which need not frighten anybody. Cul- 
ture is not to supplant religion, at least, in this 
century. 


...-Good advice is that conveyed in the 
title of an ariiclein The Sunday-school World: 
‘Keep off from stilts.’ It is intended for 
teachers who either place themselves far above 
those they are teaching’ or, as Spurgeon ex- 
presses it, in ‘‘ feeding my lambs,’’ place the 
food so high that only a giraffe could reach 
it. Some examples are given of the bombastic 
and highfalutin style in which teachers some- 
times express themselves : 

“Thus a distinguished professor and Sunday- 
school teacher once declared man’s relation to 
animals and plants in the following grandil- 
oquent terms: ‘Man is correlated to the 
whole history of organization, and cannot be 
contemplated except as a link iu the cbain of 
being which stretches back through geologic 
eons.’ A popular writer and teacher informed 
those he was teaching that God has power to 
make a new creation in these wonderfully 
rhetorical figures of speech: ‘What prevents 
the Omnific Hind from being stretched forth 
to arouse the corpse of matter to a new resur- 
rection?’ Again this same teacher stated 
thatif the sun became aniceberg the world 
still might be burned up, in accordance with 
Peter’s prophecy, in the following stilted 
phraseology: ‘If tbe sun be totally refriger- 
ated, the impact of the earth upon it would 
develop heat sufficient to reignite the matier 
of the world.’ He did not inform us what the 
effect of all these astonishing sounds was upon 
his class; bot it may be safely iuferred tuat 
any who were not bereft of their reason were 
thorougbly * 1efmgerated.’'’ 


...-How shall infant classes be arranged is 
a question upon which two prominent Suuday- 
school women—Mrs. Alice Knox avd Mrs. G. 
R. Alden (‘‘ Pansy ’’)—hold opposing opivions, 
Mrs. Knox would divide and subdivide infant 
classes till not more than eight or ten are left 
together. Mrr. Alden would teach the entire 
class, even should it number 200 or more, to- 
gether—having but one teacher, with the 
scholars all gathered closely about her. E:ch 
of these estimable women have a large number 
of adherents to their views among infant-class 
teachers. Mrs. Knox has had this method 
under trial for over twenty years in Rome and 
Elmira, N. Y., with success. Her reasons for 
small classes are that the youngest children 
need the most specific personal care; that it 
affords great relief to the superintendent ; that 
it promotes order; that it adds much to the 
amount of instruction given; that it improves 
the music; that it increases the number of 
pupils in attendance; that it increases the 
number of church workers; that it brings 
parents and others to church aud Sabbath- 
school ; that it develops individual cbaracter ; 
that it promotes acquaiuvtance with pupils’ 
homes ; that it furnishes aknowledge of special 
wants in pupils; and that it is a training-school 
for young teachers. 


««seTwo Sunday-school conventions were 
recently held iu Ripley and Butler counties, 
Missouri, each of which reported to the State 
Sunday school Conveation two years ago 
only three Sunday-schools. A missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union has been 
laboring in them this season, and now each 
county reports fifteen schools ; and his work of 
organisin' ts pot yet finished in either county. 
In July he planted six new schools, besides 
visiting and aiding eight others; and he dis- 
tributed 180 Bibles and Testaments and $46 in 
Sunday-school publications. 
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School and College. 


By the death of Mrs. Caroline M. Street» 
of New Haven, which happened on Aug. 234, 
several bzquests, valued at about $250,000, go in- 
to effect in favor of the corporation and fellows 
of Yale College. Among the pieces of property 
are the New Haven House, the Street Building, 
on the corver of Chapel and State Streets, and 
the building occupied by The Union. The 
money derived from the sale of the New 
Haven House is to complete the Yale Art 
Building ; that from The Union building is to be 
for the encouragement of art in the College; 
aud that from the Street Building for the 
founding of the Titus Street professorship in 
the Yale Theological School. Mrs. Street’s 
husband, Augustus R. Street, was the douor of 
the School of the Fine Arts, built in 1864, and 
these bequests are in accordance with his will. 





....A correspondent of The Christian Mirror 
of Portland, writes to that paper as follows: 
** The doings of the trustees of tne Theological 
Semivary at Bangor need to be better under- 
stood. It is stated in the papers that the Rev. 
Dr. Walker, late of New Haven, has declined his 
appointment as professor of theology. The 
truth is, he never bad anappoiotment. He was 
consulted on the subject, and thut was all. 
The Rv. George Harris, of Providence, received 
an appointment, after the trustees had received 
what they considered well nigh positive assur- 
ances that he would accept; but he has 
declined, Another appointment will soon be 
made. The prospects of the Seminary were 
never better.” 


....The trustees of Autioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, have appointed Prof. 8. C. 
Derby presideut, and he accepts. Prof. Derby 
has been acting president for several years 
until the last. Forthe past year he has been 
absent on leave. Toe appointment is popular 
among the friends of the College. The success 
of the normal scbool of last year led the 
trustees to add a year toits course. It is to be 
under the charge of Prof. J. B. Weston. 
Tuition in this department is free. The last 
catalogue shows an increase of forty in the 
number of students over that of the previous 
year. 


....The Government is to furnish Norwich 
University, at Northfield, Vt., with artillery 
and infantry ammunition for practice, and a 
morniog and evening gun will be fired through 
the year. Tue class to enter this fall promises 
to be the largest for many years. Prof. 
Charles Gestrim has accepted the professorship 
of ancient and modern languages, Prof. W. M. 
Lumbaugh the professorship of drawing. 


«..-Prof. Jobn McCrady, who was chosen 
by Agassiz as his successor in the chair of 
zoology at Harvard, has been elected to the 
professorship of biology and the relation of 
religion and science in the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. His lectures, thus far, 
delivered by a special arrangement made be- 
fore his election, have been listened to by in- 
telligent audiences. 


..-eColby University, known as Waterville 
College until 1867, had 109 students during the 
last year, the largest number since 1861. It 
enters upon its 58th year with good promise. 
It is claimed that the expenses of each student 
need not exceed $300 per annum. Rev. Henry 
E. Robbins, D.D., is the president. It is situ- 
ated at Waterville, Me., in Kennebec County. 


....Prof. C. U. Shepard bas transferred his 
mineralogical collection to Amherst College, 
receiving in payment the notes of the College 
for $40,000, with interest at six per cent., the 
principal payable in twenty years or less, at 
the option of the College. The College will 
probably fund the debt at five per cent. and 
pay the note at an early day. 


--..The trustees of the University of Georgia 
have re-elected Dr. H. H. Tucker chancellor 
and retained all the professors but one. Mont- 
gomery Cumming, professor of pbysics, is 
superseded by Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., now 
of Augusta, Ga., and lately of this city. 


....The Reformed Episcopalians have elected 
Bishop Cheney chancellor of the University of 
the West, and Rev. Messrs. William H. 
Cooper, J. Howard Smith, Mason Gallagher, 
Joseph D. Wilson, and W. J. Hunter profess- 
ors in the same. 


--++Prof. F. W. Simonds, for several years 
an iastructor in natural history at Cornell 
University, bas been elected professor in the 


same department in the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill. 


..-»Prof. J. G. Scott, for many years a teacher 
in the normal school at Westfield, Mass., has 
been appointed principal of that institution. 


-»»-There is 8 movement in Boston for the 
admission of girls to the Latin School. 


-+--The Freshman class at Yale has 175 ap- 
plicants for admission. 





Pebbles, 


....A youngster who had been stung by a 
bee told his father he had kicked a bug that 
had a splinter in his tail. 





.---Dress fringes are now colored with 
‘“‘madder.’”? This makes a sort of delirium 
trimmios of them, you know. 


....**A cast-iron grandmother”? is not an op- 
probrious epithet. It is simply the trade-name 
for the new machine for knitting stockings. 


.... An English review has an able article on 
‘Water as a Beverage.’? Whereupon an Al- 
bany paper says: ‘‘The idea appears to be 
feasible.” 

...“ Dll call to-borrow,’’ said the man with 
a cold in his head, as he went out of a doctor’s 
office. ‘No, you needn’t,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I 
never lend.” ; 


...-A bome thrust. Doctor: ‘“ Now tell me, 
Colonel, how do you feel when you’ve killed a 
man??? Colonel: “‘Ob! very well, thank you, 
Doctor. How do you?” 


....A young man woke up the other night 
and saw a ghost in his room. Seizing his six- 
shooter, he approached it, and found it was his 
collar, which happened to be standing on the 
floor. 


....dobnny lost his knife. Aftersearchingin 
éne pocket and another, until he had been 
through all, without success, he exclaimed: 
“Oh, dear! I wish I had anotherpocket. It 
might be in that.’’ 


...** How is it that you have never kindled a 
flame in any man’s heart ?’”’ asked a rich lady 
of her portionless niece. ‘‘I suppose, Aunt, 
itis because I’m not a good match,’? meekly 
replied the poor niece. 


....A grocer being solicited to contribute to 
the building of a church, promptly subscribed 
his name to the paper in the following manner : 
‘John Jones (the only place in town where 
you can get eleven pounds of sugar for a dol- 
lar), twenty-five cents.”’ 


....A well-dressed Negro applied to the judge 
of probate of Mobile for a marriage license. 
He was asked how old his intended was, and 
answered, with great animation: ‘‘ Just six- 
teen, Judge—sweet sixteen and de handsomest 
girlin town.” The judge said he could not do 
it, as the law forbade him to issue license to any 
one under eighteen. ‘‘ Well, hold on, Judge,’’ 
exclaimed the man. “I kuow dat dem girls 
am deceitful and lie about deir age. She is 
nineteen if a day.’’ ‘‘ Will you swear to it?” 
asked the judge. ‘‘ Yes, sab,” he replied, and 
did. ‘‘ And how old are you?” said the judge. 
The chap looked suspicious, and replied, 
cautiously, ‘“‘ Thirty-five,’ and added: ‘‘If dat 
won’t do, Judge, I’ve got more back.”’ 


....Upon arriving at Richmond, to attend 
the convention, a Virginia doctor approached 
Ford’s Hotel, weary and dusty. A boot-black 
accosted him at the hotel entrance: “ Shine, 
boss? Have a shine?” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the doctor, 
and the boy was at work ina moment. ‘But 
stop! What are you going to charge ?”” ‘‘Only 
ten cents, boss. Jess ten cents.’ ‘ Well,” 
said the doctor, “— I haven’t anything less 
than a dollar bill ; but—go ahead, go ahead and 
black them, and when you get through we will 
walk into the hotel and get this bill changed, 
and then I'll pay you.’? The boy stopped 
work, resting on his knees, his arms akimbo. 
He looked up into the florid countenance and 
said: “ Ax ye parding, boss; but isn’t you a 
member of de convention ?’”’ ‘* Yes,’ said the 
doctor, ‘Iam a delegate. Certainly, I’m adele- 
gate. But what have you got to do with that ?” 
** Sorry for you, boss. Sorry to let you go off 
with jess one shoe blacked. But fact is I’m 
*fraid yer might want ter readjust dat debt.” 


.-.-A MosLEM MELODY. 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be ? 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be ?— 
Turkey is chasing the Bear! 


He promised to pommel the Turk in a minute, 
And now the Bear scoots—why, the mischief is 
in it! 
His ears droop, although he was first to begin it. 
He’s running away, I declare! 


Dear, dear! what can the matter be ? 

Don’t you think Bearie ever will fatter be ? 

Prospects of victory couldn’t much flatter be 
If he was dead in his lair. 


He promised to make it a midsummer ramble; 
He promised to go fast as pony could amble ; 
He promised to gobble up Shumla and Stam- 
boul, 
And knock down the minarets there. 


Dear, dear! what can the matter be ? 
Why should the Turkey as mad as a hatter be ? 
Where can the Bear who is going to spat her 
be? 
Turkey is chasing the Bear ! 





—N,. Y. Graphié. 











Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ATKINS, L. W., ord. at Whitechapel, Iowa. 

BADGER, 8. D., ord. at Taylorville, Ill. 

BAKER, 8., ord. at Wheaton, Ill. 

BYRAM, B. P., Plymouth, Mass., resigns. 

COLWELL, R. 8., Providence, R. I., invited to 
succeed Prof. Stevens at Denison Uni- 
versity. 

ELWELL, Witu1aM D., ord. and inst. at 
McDonough, N. Y., Aug. 22d. 

FREEMAN, C. B., Bastrop, La., resigns. 

HAIGH, W114, Galesburg, Ill., resigns. 

HOBBS, C. H., ord. at Milburn, Texas. 

LEWIS, J. B., removes from Shushan to Tre- 
mout, N. Y. 

McGONEGAL, R., Hackensack, N. J., called 
to New Rochelle, N. Y. 

PERREN, C., removes from Ontario, Canada» 
to West Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SMITH, F. M., removes from Wheaton to Bris- 
tol, Ill. 

SMITH, J. B., D.D., accepts call to Peekskill, 
N. Y. 

SMITH, L., Franklin, N. Y., resigns. 

TOMKIES, C. W., ord. at Summer Grove, La. 

TUCKER, C. T., Mason City, accepts call to 
Anamosa, [owa. 

WOOD, W., ord. at Middle Creek, Ky. 

WORK, PERLEY, Oshkosh, Wis., died recently, 
aged 64. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BODWELL, I. C., Stockbridge, Mass., called 
to Leavenworth, Kan. 

FOSTER, Frank H., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to North Reading, Mass. 

HARDY, J. V., Morrisville, Vt., resigns. 

HOFFMAN, Joun H., Bangor Seminary, ord. 
as evangelist at Henniker, N. H. 

LEONARD, WILLIAM, South Wellfleet, accepts 
cull to North Rochester, Mass. 

LONGLEY, M. M., accepts call to Danvers, Ill. 

MUNGER, T. T., Lawrence, called to North 
Adams, Mass. 

PELTON, GeorGE A., Groton, accepts call to 
Morrisville, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, S. H., settles at Waitstield, Vt. 

STORRS, R. 8., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached in Central ca., Boston, Mass., last 
Sunday. 

THACHER, I. C., Wareham, accepts call to 
Lakeville, Mase. 


VOTAW, E. H., Brooklyn, accepts call to 
Berea, Ohio. 


LUTHERAN. 
ALDRICH, N., St. James ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn., resigns. 
—_ A. H., inst. at Saegertown, 
enD. 
BREITENBACH, J. W., accepts call to York 
Springs, Penn. 
GROZNMILLER, S., removes from Falls City, 
Neb., to Hanover, Kansas. 
LEISHER, G. W., accepts call to Manorville, 
Penn. 
SHERTZ, A. H., Waynesboro, called to New 
Kingston, Penn. 


STOVER, M. J., accepts call to Sharon, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDREWS, Cuiavpivs B., of Mahoning Pres- 
bytery, died near Honolulu, Sandwich 
slands. 


BLACHLY, EsBeEN, Quindaro, Kan., died re- 
cently. 

DURYEA, Joseph T., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
calied to Hamilton, Canada. 

GILLIELAND, L. M., White Pigeon, Mich., 
called to Tidioute, Penn. 

es ~~~ W.4H., called to Cross Creek, 

enn. 

McQUESTEN, Rockwoop, Winona, Minn., re- 
signs. 

ROMMEL, Wiu14M C., Elizabeth, N.J., ac- 
cepts call to Gaston ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SHEELEY, Homer, removes from Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio, to Lowell, Indiana. 


SWAN, SaMvEL, Blairsville, Penn., died re- 
cently. 


THORPE, W. W., closes his labors at Carroll, 
Iowa. 


WYCKOFF, SamuEL, Portage, Wis., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

DRUMM, Jamgs O., accepts call to Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 

EVEREST, H. L., Dyersville, Iowa, resigns. 

FARR, W. W., Grace ch., Sandusky, Ohio, re- 
signs. 

McBRYDE, R. J., accepts call to Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

NISBETT, J. R. L., ord. priest at Albany, N.Y. 


TAGS, Josep W., enters upon rectorship of 
Church of the Nativity, Maysville, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


GILLMORE, Hiram (Methodist Episcopal), 
died at Tolono, Ill., Aug. 20th. 


MARTIN, J.8., called to United Presbyterian 
ch. at Cherry Fork, Ohio. 


MUMFORD, Tuomas J., editor Christian Reg- 
ister (Unitarian), died at Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 29th, aged 51 

MUNN, Anson F., Second Reformed (Dutch) 
ch., Coxsackie, N. Y., is dead. 

SCOTT, RoBERT, United Presbyterian Church, 
James st., New York City, died recently, 
aged 46. 

STEELE. Joun, dismissed from first Reformed 
ch., Paterson, N. J. 


VALIANT, 8. G., Methodist Protestant, Ox- 
ford, Penn., died recently. 





Literature. 


A prompt mention 4n our list of ** Books of tne Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur 
ther notice. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


For The Contemporary Review and The 
Nineteenth Century we are indebted to the 
Willmer & Rogers News Company, of this 
city, the American agents for these period- 
icals, which now have quite a large sale in 
this country. The Contemporary contains 
a very original article by Alexander Taylor 
Inness, on ‘‘The Trial of Jesus Christ.” 
In this number he takes up the Hebrew 
trial. The Roman will follow next month. 
Mr. Inness argues that Hebrew law gave a 
protecting arm to accused persons, and 
that its provisions were repeatedly disre- 
garded in the trial of Christ. The council 
followed the wishes of the crowd, rather 
than the rulesof jurisprudence. The Rev. 
W. H. Lyttelton writes a ‘‘ Plea for Calm- 
ness under Present Controversies” in the 
English Church, because it is divinely 
guided. A. M. Gray, probably a pseu- 
donym, writes a veneering and whitewash- 
ing article for free liquor, of which this 
may serve as a sample: 

‘* All over the face of the earth men have 
found out how to make intoxicants,and have 
used them, both as exhilarants and as seda- 
tives. They have done it as naturally as they 
have invented the pulley,theshuttle, the arts 
of boiling and baking, the spinning-wheel, 
or the way to make fermented bread. I ad- 
here to the proposition of my former and 
shorter article—that, omitting the very 
highest pleasures of the heart, the soul, 
and the intellect, it is probable that nothing 
has given the human race so much simple, 
easily shareable pleasure as the use of in; 
toxicants with meals. How often, how 
many scores of times in along life doesa 
glass of wine give just the fillip which 
raises the spirits to a plane which they 
would never reach without that help; but 
which, the ground once gained, it is easy to 
keep? And yet you come aud ask my 
charwoman to give up her pint of beer, or 
me to give up my tumbler of hock diluted 
from the gazogene, because Biil Sikes bas 
just smashed in a woman’s jaw while he 
was under the influence of gin, or because 
some lady, one in ten thousand, with a 
weak pulse’or a depressed nervous system, 
drinks to excess on the sly. - No, gentle- 
men. To use 2 vulgarism, I do not see it.” 
This sort of argument answers itself. In 
“‘The Horse as an Instrument of Gam- 
bling” L. H. Curzon gives some startling 
statistics of the cost of racing in England. 
A right vigorous article on the Eastern 
question is furnished by Edward A. Free- 
man, who thus sums up: 








“The English people, under its natural 
leaders of either class, must tell the enemy 
at home and abroad, in words that no man 
can mistake, that, tied and shackled as we 
are, if we cannot do what is good, we will, 
at least, hinder what is evil. We must tell 
them that nota drop of English blood shall 
be shed, that not a penny of English money 
shall be spent, in order to prop up the foul 
est fabric of wrong that the world ever 
saw or in order to throw hindrance in the 
way of those who are engaged in the holy 
work of its destruction.” 

The Nineteenth Century begins with a 
strong and faithful, though somewhat bald 
translation from Homer, by Alfred Tenny- 
son. G. J. Holyoake urges political re- 
formers to be patient. In ‘‘ The Future of 
Egypt” Edward Dicey argues for English 
occupation, which Mr. Gladstone opposes 
in an article in this same number, entitled 
‘* Aggression in Egypt and Freedom in the 
East.” Sir Thomas Bazley, of Manches- 
ter, pleads for the making of a university 
out of Owens College, in that city. W. 
R. Greg writes a belated article on Harriet 
Martineau, and Henry Morley begins a 
useful monthly summary of the best new 
books in‘ English literature. 

Good as these new monthlies are, they 
will not kill off the old quarterlies at pres- 
ent. The Westminster, Quarterly, Edin- 
burgh, and British Quarteriy continue to 
be promptly reissued by the Leonard Scott 
Company, of this city. The Westminster 
has articles on ‘‘The Chartered Guilds of 
London,” ‘‘ The Cradle of the Blue Nile,” 
and ‘‘The Eastern Question,” and its 
usual able but skeptical review of new 
books. Zhe Quarterly is an unusually 
readable number, with articles on recent 
archeological discoveries in Rome, Ox- 
ford in the seventeenth century, the nature 
and uses of electricity, the war, and the 
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‘**Priest in Absolution” row. The elec- 
tricity article is amazirgly innocent and 
pious. This extract, for instance, would 
fitinto the next Sunday’s sermon of the 
Rev. Illiterate Smug, of Podunk Falls: 


‘* Although we by no means consider 
electricity antagonistic to religion, we have 
a solid reason for not carrying the thing 
too far, which is that we know too little 
about it. We know that it is present in 
the heavens above and inthe earth beneath; 
but in what the subtle element consists we 
know not. In most branches of physical 
science we can refer observed phenomena 
to. some ultimate and universal elementary 
principle. But such is by no means the 
case with electricity. Indeed, Sir William 
Snow Harris goes so far as to say tbat 
almost every speculation relative to the 
phenomena of magnetism—and in this we 
must include electricity—partakes more or 
less of the nature of a mere hypothetical 
assumption,” etc. 





THE FINE ART MONTHLIES. 


Tue Art Jourral for September (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) is an excellent number. 
R. T. Pritebett continues his illustrated 
papers on Norwegian scenery, various 
views of the town of Molde being pre- 
sented. In the ‘‘Homes of America” 
series the most costly Pennsylvania houses 
are taken up, with the usual well-engraved 
wood-cuts. Pennsylvania’s natural scenery 
is, perhaps, the finest in the country, and 
the wealth of many of ber prominent cit- 
izens has enabled them to erect such costly 
homes as are here described. Hon. Asa 
Packer’s residence at Mauch Chunk is the 
first mentioned. The singularly romantic 
situation would make almost any large 
building look well, and Mr. Packer’s house 
is certainly imposing; but it seems to us 
that a bolder architecture would bave better 
fitted the surroundings. ‘‘Lochie',” the 
Harrisburg house of Simon Cameron, is also 
of somewbat common appearance, but bas a 
general air of roomy comfort. J. Pratt 
McKean’s house at Germantown isin Tudor 
Gothic and looks solemn and stately, with 
ivies and treesenough to remove avy effect 
of gloom. ‘‘Ogontz,” Jay Cooke’s pal- 
ace, coutains 72 rooms, besides servants’ 
quarters, The article very properly 
says that the effect is ‘‘inharmonious, 
heavy, and confusing’; but praises the 
honesty asd _ sincerity of the _ build- 
ing. Mr. Russell Smith’s comparatively 
modest abode at Abington is more pleasing, 
despite its feudal appearance. ‘‘Cedar- 
croft,” Bavard Taylor’s costly house at 
Kennett Square, is commodious and sym- 
metrical, though its heavy tower is some- 
what disfigured by a balcony on four sides, 
The artic’e closes with a picture of the 
artist Darley’s home at Claymont, Del. 
‘The Use of Animal Forms in Ornamental 
Art” is discussed by F. Edward Hulme, io 
a fourth article, very fu'ly illustrated. An 
interesting descriptive article is made about 
the costly box in which the freedom of the 
city of London was lately presented to 
Gen. Graat. ‘‘ French Faience” is by C. 
W. Elliott, who is going to make a book 
of his articles in this magazine. John 
La Farge’s decorations in the new Trinity 
Church, Boston, are briefly described. Of 
the full-page pictures one is an engraving of 
Rardolph Rogers’s statue of Seward, and 
another a copy of Alma Tadema’s charm 
ing painting of two of hischildren. The 
pre-Raphaelites are certainly the Sir Joshuas 
of to-day. 

The Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) is mostly 
filled with its serials on Diirer and Turner. 
There are two fine etchings and one fac- 
simile. In its special department of etch- 
ings this mavazixe has no equal and its 
bound volumes have an increasing va!ue. 





Miss Kate TuHompson’s Hand-book to the 
Public Picture Galleries of Europe (Macmillan & 
Co.) will be found a us¢fal volume to pack into 
the truok before starting on the grand tour: 
though, in general, the fewer books one carries 
the better. The an'bor is a daughter of Sir 
Henry Thompson, the famous surgeon, and bas 
been ia the habit of going to the Continent 
wirh bim once a year. The tables and’notes of 
which this book is compo-ed were first made 
for her own use, at her father’s suggestion. All 
the chief galleries of Europe are included and 
most of the smaller ones. The principal pic- 
tures in each are given alphabetically by 
painters; and concise historical sketches of 
the various national schools of art are also 
presented, in each case ending with the close 
of the eighteenth century. The tables and in- 





dexes have been prepared with ecrupulous care 
and special attention has been paid to dates 
and orthography. 


...-Some General Ideas concerning Medical 
Reform (A. Williams & Co.), by Dr. David 
Hunt, we judge to be an address; but no date 
of delivery or indication of audience is ap- 
pended. The address is an interesting sum- 
mary of leading events in medical bistory; but 
its Jatter pages are more noticeable, being a 
sharp: arraigument of American science for its 
shortcomings. Dr. Hunt castigates the United 
States in general and Boston in particular for 
neglect of medical and other science; and 
makes a wholesale and unjust charge that our 
colleges send forth their graduates with no 
suitable instruction in physics. The fact is 
that the pbysical branches are at present dan- 
gerously crowding the ‘*bumanities,” even in 
the denominational colleges. Dr. Hunt is rigbt 
in rebuking members of medical a-sociations 
for criticising them, instead of going ahead and 
helping them. 


.-..-Drean S8tanley’s latest volume of <Ad- 
dresses and Sermons (Macmillan & Co.) is made 
up of five speeches and discourses delivered 
in the university and town of St. Andrews, 
Seotland. ‘‘The Study of Greatness,” ‘‘ The 
Hopes of Theology,’’ ‘‘ The Succession of 
Spiritual Life,” “ The Principles of Christian- 
ity,” and “The Two Great Commandments” 
are the subj<cts, and each is handled with the 
Dean’s well-known earnestness, dignity, and 
courtesy. Thaton ‘The Hopes of Theology”? 
is, perhaps, the most conspicuous; and those 
who regard Dr. Stanley as a dangerous heretic 
will find in it materials for a reversal of judg- 
ment. 


-...Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, in the “ Vest- 


Peeket Series.”’ is a farce written by Charles 
Dickens, in 1851, for presentation in aid of a 


charitable literary enterprise. When it was. 


brought out he acted init, and Wilkie Collins 
and Mark Lemon also. It is very entertaining 
readirg and abounds in amusing situations. 
It is a capital literary ‘‘find,’’ for the present 
edition is printed from the manuscript stage 
copy, which Mr. B. H. Ticknor, of the Osgood 
house, ¥as once lucky enough to buy in Lov- 
don. Other new issues in the series are Dr. 
Holmes’s Story of Iris, Tennyson’s Princess, and 
Thomson’s Autumn, 


.... We bave not had a new volume in Mac- 
millan’s ‘‘ Nature Series’? for some time; but 
vow comes a good one in H. W. Chisholm’s 
treatise On the Science of Weighing and Measur- 
ing. Mr. Chisholm makes quite a scfentific 
book, first giving careful d+ fioitions, and then 
taking up iv order the ancient standards. the 
English standard units, the imperial standard 
pound and yard, the secondary imperial stand- 
ards, the metric system, and the use of weigh 
ingand measuring instruments. The book is 
finelv printed and contains many excellent 
wood-cuts, 


-...£ersonal Appearance and the Culture of 
Beauty ‘Phi'adelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott), by 
Dr. T. 8. Sozinskey, will be found a serviceable 
volume. It is written with some gorgeousness 
of style and a certain air of promiscuous wis- 
dom; but contains many useful hints concern- 
ing the care of the body and the enhancement 
of whatever good looks a person may possess. 
Manuals pf the sort are as legitimate, for 
aught we see, as soap and water ; for certainly 
others than fops ard belles have a right to be 
as handsome as possible. 


.... Ethiopia ; or, Twenty Years of Missionary 
Life in Western Africa, is by Rev. D. K. Flick- 
inger, a missionary of the United Brethren, and 
is issued by the publishing house of that de- 
nomination at Dayton, Ohio. It gives a gocd 
account of the missionary operations of that 
zealous and successful body among the natives 
of Africa, and also contains interesting state- 
ments concerning tbe habits of the people and 
their capacity for Christian civilization. 


...-Dr. James Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire 
has b: come quite a standard work of reference 
and has proved very popular, six editions bay- 
{og bern sold. The sevevth is now issued by 
Macmillan & Co.,in a cheaperand more com- 
pact, as well as very elegant form, at two dol- 
larsa copy. No cbanges have been made, the 
revisions in the sixth edition having been in- 
serted only last year. 


...-Two excellent hygienic articles by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, entitled Nurse and Patient and 
Camp Cure, are reprinted by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., from their magazine, in a neat little vol- 
ume. The first contains practical bints on 
nursing and the second offers suggestions con- 
cerning the healthgiving effects of out-door 
life. 


....Gerard's Marriage, translated from the 
French of André Thuriet, is the second issue 
ja D. Appleton & Co.’s well-chosen, well- 
privted, and cheap ‘Collection of Foreign 
Authors.” It isa fair French novel, without 
objectionable fegtures. 











LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Rev.S. Baring Gculd’s “Lives of the 
Saints”’ is now completed. 


Mr. James T. Field’s new volume, “ Under- 
brush,”’ will not be devoted exclusively to rem- 
iniscences. : 


Joaquin Miller is revising the sheets of a 
new volume which Roberts Brothers will pub- 
lish early in the autumn. 


Mr. Chatto, of Chatto & Windus, pavs 
Charles Reade $30 a page for his miscellaneous 
contributions to Belgravia. 


The church at Olney, associated with the 
poet Cowper, is about to be restored, under 
the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. 


Estes & Laurfat have paid the author $1,000 
in gold for the exclusive use of the advance 
sheets of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘ Nabob.”’ 


D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation Dr. 
J. Cunningbam Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ 
which they will publish in two volumes, with 
maps. 


The Rey. T. L. O. Davies, author of ‘Bible 
Englich,” is preparing a glossary of words 
found in cur literature that do not occur in 
the best dictionaries. 


MM Erckmann.-Chatrian authorize all French 
papers to publish their novel of ‘‘ Gaspard Fix: 
tbe History of a False Conservative,’’ without 
compensation to the authors. 


Among the ‘‘ Favorite Poems’’ to appear in 
f-rthcoming Vest-Pocket volumes are selec- 
tions from Campbell, Scott, Coleridge, Mrs. 
Hemans, and George Herbert. 


....The Countess de Gasparin is translating 
into French “The Americans at Home,’’ by 
Rev. David Macrae. It is to be published in 
Paris, with an introduction by the Countess. 


James Gardiner, an English historian, is 
writing a new life of Richard the Third, 
founded toa considerable «xtent upon doc- 
uments which have had little attention hereto- 
fore. 

A hundred of John Locke’s Jetters, never be- 
fore published or used for biographical ma- 
terial, are in the possession of Mr. Ayshford 
Savford, of Nynehead Court, Somersetshire, 
England. 


Henry Hoyt, of Boston, announces “ Ser- 
mons on the International Sunday-school Top- 
ies for 1878, by the Monday Club.”’ In speaking 
of the work, in a recent issue, we said ‘*1876,” 
instead of ‘* 1878.” 


Charles Lanman, the autbor of the “ Dic- 
tionary of Congress,’’ bas written up some of 
the authors. artists, journalists, and politicians 
of his acquaintance, in a volume called “‘ Hap- 
hazard Personalities.” 


The trade sale will onen on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, if the catalogue can be prepared in 
time for thorough distribution. The Publisher's 
Weekly says that ove of the largest sales for 
many years is promised. 


Ginn & Heath bave in press Prof. George A. 
Wentworth’s “‘ Elements of Geometry,’’ Prof. 
Ca:kie Harrison’s ‘‘ Odes of Horace io English 
Verse,’ and Chaucer’s ‘‘Parliament of Foules,’’ 
edited by Prof. T. A. Lounsbury. 


Dodd. Mead & Co. will bégin their autumn 
publications with the Rev. E. P. Roe’s new 
story, “‘ A Koight of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and a vew edition of J. 8. C. Abbott’s “ Amer- 
ican Pioneers and Patriots ” series. 


....-The National Temperance Society has in 
press and will publish in September a book 
entitled ‘‘ Alcohol and the State,’’ by the Hon. 
Robert C. Pitman, of Massachusetts, an asso- 
ciate justice of the superior court of that 
state. 


The first volume of Herbert Spencer’s ‘“ Es- 
says, Moral, Scientific, and @sthetic,’”’ is an- 
nounced in Paris, under the title of “* Zssavs sur 
le Progrés.”” it is translated by M. A. Buldeau 
and issued in Bailliére’s ‘* Bibliotheque de Phi- 
losophie Contemporaine.”’ 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. anvounce Dr. 
Holland’s new novel, ‘* Nicholas Minturn,” and 
Jules Verne’s new story, ‘‘ Hector Servadoc.”? 
They will add to the series of ‘‘ Epochs of En- 
glish History’’ a history of ‘‘The Age of 
Queen Anne,”’ by E. E. Morris. 


The Canadian authorities have made Dr, 
Richard Morris’s English Grammars the stand- 
ard ones ion the Dominion schools. Dr. Morris 
bas prepared a epecial edition of his ‘‘ Primer 
of English Grammar”’ for India and ten thou- 
sand copies of it have been sold. 


....d. B. Lippincott & Co. have now ready 
the group reports of the Centennial Exbibi- 
tion and three reports on special machinery ex- 
hibits, and the twenty-two remaining will fol- 
low as soon as possible. Complete sets of the 
completed reports will be furnished at $20. 


-».-Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, of Owens College, 
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Manchester, has completed a “Primer of 
Roman Antiquities’? for Macmillan & Co.’s 
series of History Primers, edited by J. R. 
Green, To the same series Prof. J. R. Seeley 
will contribute a ‘‘ Primer of Latin Literature.” 


Joel Munsell, of Albany, has published the 
fifth edition, with additi: ns, of his ‘‘ Chronol- 
ogy of the Origin aud Progress of Paper and 
Paner-Making.’”? He has also issued “ Ar- 
nold's Campaign against Quebec,” by John 
Joseph Henry, one of the soldiers of the ex- 
pedition. 


Bishop Gibbon’s “The Faith of Our 
Fathers,’? an exposition of the principles and 
theology of the Roman Catholic Cburcb, has 
reached the sale of 18,000 copies since Jan. 2d 
—the largest sale of any work devoted to the 
interests of that Church ever known in this 
country. 


Porter & Coates have brought out new edi- 
tions of Mrs. Leonowen’s ‘* English Governess 
at the Siamese Court’ and ‘‘ Romance of the 
Harem,” at $1.25 each. They have aleo added 
to their list “‘ Duvekinck’s Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Literature,’’ lately published by T. Ell- 
wood Zell. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce “Pottery snd 
Porcelain,’’ by Charles Wyllys Elliott; ‘ Four 
Years with General Lee,” by Col. Walter H. 
Taylor, Lee’s adjutant-reneral; and ‘Ele- 
ments of Geology,” a text-book for students 
and general readers, by Prof. Joseph Le Conte, 
with nine hundred illustrations. 


....Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish 
“Panline,” bythe author of “ Mrs. Smith,’”’ 
the ninety-first volume of their ‘‘ Leisure-Hour 
Series’? and two new works uvon Eastern 
matters—Sir Edward Creasy’s “‘ History of the 
Ottoman Turks,’’ and ‘‘ Egypt as It Is,’’ by 
J.C. McCoan, which has made quite a stir in 
England. 


Prof. J. R. Seeley, the author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” bas revised tbe finished portion of 
his ‘* Life and Times of Stein’? and is proceed- 
ing rapidly with the second volume of tbe 
work. Thetwo volumes will contain the his- 
tory of the regeneration of Germany, after its 
breaking up by Napoleon, and will trace briefly 
yhe working out of Stein’s reforms. 


Inthe October dtlantic Mr. Howells’s “* Coun- 
terfeit Presentment ’’ will be finished and Mr. 
Aldrich’s ‘* Queen of Sheba”’ will be continued. 
Artbur Gilman will contribute a critical article 
entitled ‘Ten Years in Early English’ and G. 
P. Lathrop will have another on De Quincey. 
Mark Twain will begin a series of new papers 
and 8.G. W. Benjamin will speak of Portugal 
and the Portuguese. 


H. O. Houghton & Co, have bought The 
American Law and Equity Reporter, hitherto 
published in New York, and will issue it from 
the River-ide Press. It will continue under the 
same editorial mapvagement, and give con- 
densed reports, as bitherto, of the important 
decisions of foreign courts and of the United 
States Supreme and circuit courts and the su- 
preme courts of the several states. 


Hurd & Houghton avnounce ‘ Poetic In- 
spiration of Nature,” by J.C. Shairp, LL.D., 
tbe author of “Culture and Religion’’ and 
‘‘Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.’’ Dr, 
Shairp has lately been appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of poetry at Oxford, a post formerly 
filled by Matthew Arnold. In this volume he 
takes up the question of the relation which 
poetry holds to science as an interpreter of 
Nature. 


The Boston Advertiser cordially thanks 
Charles Francis Adams for his editing of his 
father’s diary: 

“No one can close it witbout a sense of obli- 
gation to the editor for the very satisfactory 
manner in which it has been given to the 
world. Witb the political wanderings of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, or of his father, or of 
his grat dfather we have nothing to do here. 
We meet on the common ground of literature. 
However much any part of Mr. Adame’s polit- 
ical course may be regretted, every one will ad- 
mit that he bas rerdered inestimable service 
to our historical literature.” ' 


The annual postal circulation per head of 
population in France consists of ten letters and 
four vewspaper or book post packets, while in 
Great Britain and Ireland it is thirty-four let- 
ters and five packets; Switzerland, twenty-sev- 
en and seventeen; Germany, twenty five and 
eleven; Holland, fourteen and seven; Belgium, 
thirteen and twelve; Denmark, eleven and ten. 
The countries in which the circulation is less 
than in France are: Austria, ten and two; Nor- 
way and Sweden, five and five; Spain, Italy, and 
Hungary. four and two. In Russia, Roumania, 
and Turkey the average is one letter and one 
packet per individual per annum. Where the 
rates are lowest the circulation is largest. 


The Publisher’s Weekly thus explodes an oft- 
recurring but fallacious opinion : 
“There is one notion that ought to be abanden- 


ed at once—that the libraries, the free ibraries 
in especial, are the enemies of the book trade. 
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We are not prepared to believe that the library 
in this respect runs couater to all the avalogies 
of civilization. It seemed very plain logic to 
workingmen that steam and machinery would 
take the bread out of their mouths; but it ad- 
vanced their wages. It seems very plain logic, 
at first sight, that the libraries, by supplying 
books to readers, prevent sales; but the contrary 
is in thelongrua true—that they stimulate sales, 
by educating reacers. Few patrovs of libraries 
are content until they have vooks of their own, 
and the more they read the more they want 
books.”’ 


The Publisher's Weekly predicts a good book 
season this fall. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Winter. By James Thomson. Illustrated. 
(Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, PP. 46. Boston: 
Saasee MS CUOOU EP OUs. <2. a biddcconssence @ 20 50 


Favorite Poems. By Lord Byron. Tustrated. 
(Vest-Pocket Series.) 32m0. pp.127. The same 0 50 

Favorite Poems. By 8S. T. Coler aad lllus- 
trated. (Vest- Pocket Series.) 32mo, PP. 104. : 
FRO PIG ekccs. <chcoe. cotter . 080 

The Lay of the Bell; and Fridolin. Translated 
from the Gecman of Schiller, by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Ly.ton, Bart. Illustrated. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 79. The same..... 0 50 

Some General [deas concern ing Medical Re- 
form. By Vavid Hunt, M.D. Sm. am pp. 50. 
Boston: A. Wiliams & Co.. .. . eeckenae 

Our Marriage Vow. Tbe Service and Minister’ s 
Certificate Compiled by Kv. wu iam IS 
Irish. 16mo, pp. 16. New York: 'T. Wh 








GORGE. carcate: . babedgde Sauron. eeahd.chddecd 075 
Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Foreign Classics 
tor English — ers.) 16mo, up. ix, 208. 
Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co... .... 100 
row Irrepressibles; or, The Tiibe of Benjamin. 
.1ém +, paper, pp. 177. Bustun: Loring... 9 50 
ee Prose Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. First 
series, 12m0, paper, Be v, 338. New York: 
ee ae eee 050 
Travelers’ (omolete Note-Book and Souvenir 
of travel Oblong l6mo New York: 
Souvenir Publishing Company............s00+ 0 
NEW MUSIC. 
Don’t Put the Poor Workingman Down. Song 
aod Chorus. By Bobby Newcomb. Cincia- . 
nati: #*. W. Helmick... .. Oo oe Crecccee teseees 0 35 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
READY AT LAST!! 


JACK. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Stdonie.” 
‘It isin the same deep moral vein as Sidonie,” 
—Springfield Republican. 
“The book is an extraordinary one. It is wonder- 
fully well written and never fura moment loses 1ts 
hols uoon the reader’s absorbed attention.’’—Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 


MY BONNIE LASS. 


By Mrs. ©, y. Bemjieen, Auther of ‘* Woven 
of Many Th ds,” et 8vo Paoer, 50ce1 ts. 
“The plot is well constructed and the style good.” 

—Springfeld Republican. 

Popular Novels Recently Published : 
“VINETA ° bv the author of ‘GOOD LUCK.” 
“FIRST LOVK IS BES’ I',’’ by Gail Hamilton. 
“st DONTE,’’ by Daude 

For SALE AT ALL Boonstunss AND NEWS-STANDS. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 
Another Helen's Babies. 


FOUR IRREPRESSIBLES: 


or, The Tribe of Benjamin, 














Sis Ne stmsege A a jolly book, fall of good-natured, 
whol:s yma furand rinzing ‘throughout with merry 
children’s laughter.’’—Philadelphia City Item. 


Fifty cents in paper, $1 in cloth, at any bookstore or 
by mail, from 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 





t# Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and _just- 
y celebrated for Elasticity, Durapility, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers, 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*.* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fitteen Nambers, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 146 Grand Street. New York. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wi ha letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Sen akoopenre. 
etc. Illustrated with Brabin s by J. F. 

Sabin. J. SABIN & SO Nassau Street, 1877. 
Sixty large paper copies, printed on gyn paper 
India pro fs of the pilates, at 86 per copy. he 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper Pane solid at $3. 




















Randy tt A weekly [Illustrated Journal of Sci’ 
$5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publisher 
2 Bond 8t., new York. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WHEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either 


nv 23 or 

HARPER’S MAGAZIN®, HARPE&R’S ERELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR. to one address, for one year, 
a or apy two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 


Sonar. cm Baarans S SATALOGUB will be sent by 
il on receipt of Ten Cen: 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square. N. Y. 





TO AOVERTISERS, 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 


on application. 
GEORGE P. ROWELL, é& CO., 
1 PARK ROW, NEW YORE 


BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORR. 


Laren & 0O.. 
AND BOOKS#SLLERS, 
IS et cm +h Broadway, ! N. ¥. ne 


Mevaniare sant tr en "4 


STACARRSESER CLES one 

















A NEW LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 


CNIFORM WITH 
“ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 


FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by MRS. OLIPHANT. 


16mo. Extra Cloth. 81 per volume. 


NOW READY. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES, 


DANTE. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


The cordial reception giv« given by the public to the 
Series of ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers” 
bas encouraged the Pubiishers toissue a kindred 
Series, which it is believed will not be iess useful or 
less welc me, and in which an attempt will be made 
to introduce the great writers ot Europe in a similar 
manner to the many readers who probably fe a 
perfect acquaintance with their names, ithout 
much knowledge of their works or their piace in the 
literature of the modern world. 

The aim of this series will be toexplain, sufficiently 
for general reacers, who the great writers of Icaly, 
Frapee, Germons, und Spain were and what they 
wrote, and to give, wherever possible, sume con- 
nected outline of the story which they tell. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
18Sand 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiona Pubiishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


Chea leapest Bookstore in the World. 
RARIES AND BOOKS BOUG 
ae 672 NEW AND OLDE BRous asa | FOR 


Catalogue No. §:2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman St., 
opposite New Pust-Office, New York. 


MA E. ore CHnet. 
SOR TO STECHERT & WOLFF), 
GER” see ENGLISH, atND. FRENCH BOOKS, 
No. 66 Broadway, New Yor 


OW TO CURE PARALYSIS, &tiff Joints, 
Contractions Swellings.etc. By Gro. H. Tay- 
LOR, M.D. 25 cts. WOOD & CO., 17 East 538th st., N.Y. 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leading Book of Sunday-school Songs. 


HEAVENWARD fein etc 
Jas. R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite writers. 


r r is the ONLY book 
H EAV ENW ARD phew hen § Blise’s best 
songs. the ones that have made his name famous 
throughout the land. 


HEAVENWARD fine on cia the Pore 
‘ What a ihe Harvest De ?” “If Papa were only 
ready,” etc.. 


HEAVEN WARDs peng a favorites as 


dby,” “Your 
Mission,” “ Almost Pirensde a. se oPganine Shore,” 
and others, 


y 1 
HEAVEN WARD sptaias 2 azger aumver 
writers than ary Sunday-school Book ever published. 


y i 
HEA VENWARD 5, crind'ai who exams 
nett the best book of Sacred songs now before the 
ublic. 


HEAVEN WARD fone okdon. Fainios 
and compure it carefully with others. 


HEAVEN WARD ¢ contains 140 pages, — 
r, i 
at 35 cents each, or $30.0) per Y hasdnel ta toate is. - 


1d 
HEAVENWARD fcciehuinw Xrotane 
copy, in paper cover, will be mailed for 25 cents by 


§. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
is directed to the series of 


“GRADED SINGERS,” 


BY 
0. BLACKMAN and E, E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four books, embracing a carefully-graded course from 
Primary and Juvenile to High Schools and 
Adalt Classes, 
Price, No. 1, 2cts.; No. 2, 0cts.; No.3, 75cts.; No.4, 31 
Specimen pages sent on application. 


Curriculum Geor € F- Model re} n 
"3.00. | “Reet | $2.50.” 














They lead all other ene of the kind. cn and 
teachers prefer them for reasons which none who ex- 
amine these twin methods ca can fail to diseover. 

CHURCH’S MUSIC AL VISITOR, 


for $1.50, gives more good music than could be bought 
for ten times that sum in any other way. Every num- 
ber contains 32 saree ~ of ey lass reading-matter 
and new music. five elegant premiums 
given to every aaa eo stamp for sample 
and full particulars. {#” Have e you heard of the new 
“ VISITOR AUTO-MUSIC ALBUM,” which is being pre- 
sented to Visitor readers? Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cinciunati, 0., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, ¢ 
— BY JAS. A. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your school unti! you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitups, It1s printed inCombined Notes 
Price 86 cts., $3 60 per doz by express, $4 20 by mail. 

PERS SM eset 


e 
SONGS OF GLORY,‘ smurseuens 
Nearly 76,000 alres*y sold. alegre ae | 


and giving universal? Senavor sample 
@ Price 35 cents 3 $3.50 per dozen by express; ree: 
ORE BROS., Pa 


GPECIMEN PAGES FREE, pag 
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Che Independent, 


HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 





A SERMON. 





BY BISHOP PECK, 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


[Preached in the Pavilion at Ocean Grove, August 19th, 
1877. Reported specially for THE INDEPENDENT.) 





THE Scripture which will instruct us this 
moroving is found in the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, fifth chapter and tenth verse: 
“For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things donein his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad.”’ 

Our theme is Responsibility: Responsibility 
originated, Responsibility modified, Responsi. 
bility consummated. The greatest thought of 
one of America’s greatest minds is our 
thought to-day —the greatest ever krown 
among men — man’s individual accountability 
toGod. Learning from this Scripture, which 
alone settles the question, that we are to meet 
a general judgment, that all men must stand 
before God, it is important that we should 
thoroughly investigate the grounds on which 
that great assize will occur; that we in this 
congregation to-day should havea distinct idea 
of the manner in which our responsibility 
was constituted. First, the fact of our crea- 
tion in our man character, in distinction from 
the lower animals, is the proper basis of allegi- 
ance to our Creator. The right of property is 
evidently in the Creator, and the right of con- 
trol is involved in the right of possession, and 
the right of control is the right of sovereign- 
ty, and the right of divine sovereignty im- 
plies the imperative duty of human loyalty; 
and all these together constitute the founda- 
tion fact on which the Judgment Day will rest. 
Next, let us note that moral constitution given 
to man in the creation. By tbe moral constitu- 
tion given to man I mean that which qualifies 
him to judge between right and wrong, which 
makes his nature susceptible of piety and of 
virtue, the proper exercise of our affectional 
pature toward God and virtue, and the proper 
regard for our fellow-men. 

Our moral constitution is not our power of 
sense, for the lower animals have sight and 
hearing, and are thus capable of the same 
power that we have. Our moral constitution 
is not the mere animal instinct, for we have 
animal instincts in common with the brute 
ereation. The moral constitution of man is 
that in which heis distinct from the brutes, 
rising up to an apprehension of the right—not 
a function of the lower avimals—and rising up 
to an apprehension of the reasons of the 
right, peculiar to man; rising up to an ap- 
prehension of the Author of right and 
in his sovereign power and prerogatives 
of Jehovah God. Now, in the moral constitu- 
tion of man, distinguishing him from all other 
creatures on this globe, there are these partic- 
ulars included under the general statements 
which I have made—what we might denom- 
inate the sensitiveness of our spiritual natures 
as to divine commuvications and the capability 
of receiving ideas of God, grasping ideas of his 
attributes, listening to his communications, 
feeling and acknowledging his authority, and 
sending back to him our gratitude, our confi- 
dence, our love. Will you please to observe 
that this mcral constitution, rendering man 
capable of religion and of virtue, has become 
so evidently known as belonging to our man 
nature as that it is a universal fact and univers- 
ally recognized, and requires no argument in 
its proof. Such is the tendency of man to wor- 
ship as that, while the mind is obscure with re- 
gard to the truth of God, it seizes upon idols, 
and polytheism is an evidence of the original 


susceptibility of divine ideas and of a prepara- | 


tion in the creation for an adoring life. The 
universal response to the reasonableness of 
God’s claims when God is taught, when God is 
proclaimed, when God in his proper character 
is preached to the world is the reason why 
Christiap duty is not universally unknown and 
unrecognized and, whenever taught, rejected. 
In the created moral constitution of man the 
susceptibility of divine ideas was incorporated 
so as to lay the foundation of responsibility. 
We have it. We welcomed the truth when it 
came to us in Christendom under the power of 
broad culture. Heathen people have it as the 
Gospel comes to them in the demonstration of 
the epirit and power, and cast away their idols. 
Let us fix this fact in our minds—that all 
human beings are created with a susceptibility 
of religious feelings and convictions and 
actions, and that this is a preparation for the 
final Judgment Day. Leave that out, and there 
can be no accountability. Take away thissoul 
sensitiveness, which receives impressions from 
the Godhead, which interprets divine commu- 
nications made by the Spirit—leave the soul 
without this fact in the moral constitution, and 


man cannot be held accountable at any bar for. 


anything. Connected with this is the peculiar 





adjustment of our created condition to recog- 
nizelaw. Law as a prohibition or a rule of 
duty comes from an authority with therightto 
command the subject. God Jehovah is our 
lawgiver, and as our lawgiver he asserts his 
right to command. We are created so as to 
concede his right to command. I am now 
looking at the primal creation. And so pecu- 
liar is the intelligence that grasps spirit ideas 
and then spiritual ideas as that these never 
fail to be distinguished from other ideas. Our 
sense Of God is not mathematics, however 
valuable the exact sciences. Our apprehen- 
sion of God is not physical science, however 
broad or valuable that may be. It is in no 
sense mere literature nor scientific develop- 
ment. Now the reason whyI can state this 
and pass on is that we know it to be so, and 
what we know to be true it is folly to detain 
an audience to attempt to proveit. We know 
the difference, and this difference means the 
law of God, different from a)l mere right. It 
involves the right; but there are rights other 
than this manifestation of divice law. It is 
distinct from mere finite prerogatives, for we 
can obey these or not and feel that we are not 
in eternal peril ; but God’s law has a power of 
making it felt to be God’s law, and the rising 
up beyond our power to comprehend the 
righteousness of the thing ordered in the 
righteousness of the Great Sovereign, and we 
are constituted so as to repose confidence in 
law coming from an Infinite Lawgiver. If we 
had no power to recognize God’s authority as 
di-tinct from man’s authority, we should not 
be arraignable at the bar of judgment. One 
thing more. In what we denominate con- 
science, including the discriminating power of 
the mind, whether it be spontaneous in the 
intuitions or logical as given to our logical 
consciousness—in either case that power to 
discriminate between the right and the wrong 
stands connected with tbe feeling of pain 
when the.wrong occurs and pleasure when the 
right occurs. That was in the constitution. 
That may be called the impulsive power of 
conscience and the retributive power of con- 
science that brings back to us that result of 
right or wrong, which is constitutional in the 
goveroment of God and in our creation. 
Now, when we take into account the discrim- 
inating, the impulsive, and the retributive 
power of conscience, we are to pass beyond 
what we now mean and know by conscience 
into the sphere of created moral cunstitution, 
when the discriminations and impulsions and 
susceptibility of pleasure and paio are perfect, 
not in degree, but in character. Unto all this 
I have one thing more to add—individual lib- 
erty. The power to choose is in the basal 
principle of responsibility, which we are to 
meet at the Judgment Day. Now, there are 
influences among men that are social and that 
are national; but we are formed so as to feel 
that we personally are distinct from all these. 
80 that, if a great wrong is done, we know 
whether we are the perpetrators of the wrong. 
A man is so constituted primarily as that he 
must feel: ‘‘I am myself, and not another. I 
act for myself and [ must be judged for myself.”’ 
The individuality of man is in this primal con- 
stitution, and the judgment is based upon per- 
sonal and individual freedom. The power 
to chore between the right and wrong which 
you and I have exercised is a broad power. It 
arices out of the active power of the mind, the 
will ; and the will is not determined, but it de- 
termines. The will never is controlled. It is 
the source of power in a man, and out of it 
comes the choice made between alternatives of 
all kinds. I am now speaking to you of that 
power which determined Bovaparte to cross 
the Alps; which determined Czsar.to cross the 
Rubicon; that power that determined our 
Puritan sires to turn Pilgrims in quest of the 
freedom they required to worship God. That 
is the primal power, that power that brought 
you here, instead of taking you to another place. 
That power is in the moral constitution, the 
power of choice ; and this is all I propose to 
mean. As no action is moral that is not free, 
there eould bave been no piety witbout the 
power to chose it, without the power of vice . 
or sin. Thus is our moral accountability con- 
stituted. I will nct detain you to repeat ; only 
these topical and representative thoughts 
should be borhe in your minds. The facts in 
the creation which constituted man’s responsi- 
bility and laid the foundation for a judgment 
day are the fact of creation, the manifestation 
of God to the soul’s sensitiveness, the capa- 
bility of religion that is in the moral constitu- 
tion, the capability of law which is in the 
divine sovereignty, and the free action of the 
agent with regard to law. Now, all these are 


different in man from avy other created being 
on earth. 


Now, I pass to ask your consideration to the 
fact of responsibility modified. You willresd- 
ily iofer that I mean to teach that our respon- 
sibility is not exactly what was that of our first 
parents, por exactly what it would have been 
if the race had been propagated without sin. 
The first fact I mention that has come in to 
modify our responsibility is sin, the law 
broken—a great fact, the measurement of 
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which we are not competent to take, for it-is 
to us infinite. We have an idea as to the great- 
ness, the solemnity, and the criminality of the 
fact of sin in the infinite perfections, and exspe- 
cially the goodness of God, which perfections 
and which goodness the voluntary power of 
man by its abuse has trampled under foot. 
Now, that can only be measured by the great- 
ness (and that is infinite) of tbe right of the 
Infinite God to require our obedience. The 
fact of sivu can b& measured by the purity and 
scope of the law ytolated; but we can only 
grasp in our thinking the measure of our sin- 
fulness by what our finite apprehensions of 
law can be. We could have some idea of what 
sin is if we were able to take minute notice of 
the outflow of sin as a hereditary depraving 
power coming out in all the children of men, 
in all ages, under all conditions. We could 
measure the fact of sin in some sort if we 
could estimate the wrongs it has committed 
among men, the idolatries it has substituted 
for true worship, the sickness and diseases and 
the death which have come from it, the dis- 
orders, the war, the bloodshed, and the terrific 
confusion in a world of order which it has 
occasioned ; bat we are only able to look into 
this scene. We could measure the fact of sin 
if we could measure the depth of the human 
* soul and reach its capacity for happiness or 
misery, and then bear one or the other to 
eternity. But here is the fact—a broad ad- 
ditional accession tothe condition and nature 
of man’s responsibility added. Besides be- 
ing responsible for the power to obey the law, 
the whole race is responsible for breaking the 
law ; ‘for we have all sinned and come short 
of the glory of God.’’ Our account at the 
Judgment Day, if it had been only to pass up 
and be recognized as a race of perfectly obe- 
dient subjects, would have been a reality; but 
a different reality from what it now is. We 
are to meet at the bar of God the viola- 


tions of God’s law; and, hence, because 
of transgression, human _ responsibility is 
modified. Again, there comes into the 


account that man has to render to God the 
atonement by Jesus Christ; for now by the 
side of man’s guilt and of sin we have the 
outcome of that great power of divine love 
announced in these words: ‘‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’”’ Now, then, the 
modification of our probation, of our account- 
ability is to be equalto the majesty and glory 
of the righteous, Eternal Son of God; equal 
to the condescension and amazing love which 
brought him to wethsemane, to Calvary, andto 
the mediatorial throne. Think you, my dying 
friend, that you will be in the same condition 
at the bar of God that you would have been if 
there had been no overtures to save you? 
Then you would have met, if you had liveda 
sinner, your personal account as a sinner. 
Now you must meet your personal account as to 
the acceptance or rejection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The offer to pardon sin will originate 
the question Has your sin been pardoned ? 
and will originate the affirmatiou. If not, 
**then you have rejected Jesus.’? And what 
is that? To take up the measure of that 
modification once more. You must be ar- 
raigned for rejecting the only name given 
under Heayen among meu whereby we must 
be saved; you must be arraigned for reject- 
ing the only blood that is a vicarious sacrifice 
for tne sin of the world, the only love that 
measures your needs and offers you salvation. 
And thus you come to the great fact that you 
are going to the bar of God to meet on the 
throne your rejected Lord Jesus Corist. He it 
is who is to sit on the throne and to be the 
judge at the last day. There ought to be men- 
tioned here the modifications which will come 
out of the incarnation of Christ ; the organiza- 
tion of the Church of the Redeemer, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, into a great brotherhood, and its 
immense opportunities. It calls to exalted 
privileges and proffers amazing benefits ; and 
you are going to the bar of God to answer for 
the manverin which you have disposed of the 
prayers and sacraments of the Church and the 
gracious invitations of the Gospel. And this 
leads me to introduce the grand fact of the 
Gospel mivistry ordered by God himself—men 
who go out to preach the Gospel under the 
great order: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ Men 
who, goiog out, can live longer or shorter 
without endangering the divinely-constituted 
and authorized ministry, which has its succes- 
sion in the endless perpetuation of the divine 
plan, every man of which, from the Aposties 
down, is required to say: ‘‘Now, then, we 
are ambassadors for Curist, as though 
God did beseech you by us. We pray you, in 
Chrict’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” On! 
come around tbe Holy Word and see what 
revelations of truth are here made to your 
souls; see what revelations of love are here 
made to reach you in the horrible pit and tke 
miry clay ; see what openiog visions of great 
divine plans in the manifestation of the great 
divine constitutional order under the power of 





the great scheme of redemption, and under- 
stard that this Gospel hascome to youin much 
assurance—‘‘not with enticing words as of 
man’s wisdom; but inthe demonstration of the 
spirit and of power.’’ Responsibility, modified 
as the Holy Word of God comes into the ac- 
count, as the supernatural attendants of rev- 
elation came into the account as the unrolling 
seroll of prophecy, covered all over with the 
records of history exactly fulfilling. Oh! that 
Icould get the thought thoroughly into the 
minds of my bearers that you are to meet at the 
Judgment God’s love in the gift of his Son and 
answer What you have done iu re-ponse to that 
love. Youare to meet the Nazarene enthroned, 
who will gather around him all vations, and 
answer: ‘‘ What bast thou done with thy Lord, 
bought with his blood?’’? You are to meet his 
perpetual intercessions for all your probation, 
and answer what you have done with them. All 
the Christian love, the tender sympathies, the 
holy prayers, the devoted tears, the perpetual 
and earnest advices, all sermons, all powerful 
influences from church organizations, all that 
vast expanse of the Christian dispensation, aud 
all the energy of the descended Holy Ghost by 
his proffers of renewing grace and baptizing 
power—all these are to come in to modify 
human responsibility. 

I shall now ask you to pass with me to our 
third point—re-ponsibility consummated. I 
may suggest that men are quite in error, and 
self-deceived, as I suppose, in attempting to 
prove that men must goto the judgment; for 
itis in the nature of accountability to be ar- 
raigned and of a probation to end; it is in the 
nature of overtures that are made to sinners to 
come to an examination. Otherwise, a man 
would be a probationer to no result and 
for no end; otherwise God’s law would be a 
nullity. If there were no arraignment, if there 
were no judgment, then the government of 
God would be a mere failure in the presence of 
moral beings. There He would be, having 
issued his orders and urged them and attempt- 
ed to enforce them for cycles of years; and 
there men would be defying those orders, and 
that would make the government of God a 
nullity. It is the nature of government to call 
the governed to account, avd as necessary to 
the conclusion with regard to the final Judg- 
ment Day as it is with regard tothe rigats of 
God to govern the universe. It is quite a 
work of supererogation, so to speak, an un- 
necessary thing, to make an elaborate attempt 
to prove that there will be and must be a gen- 
eral judgment, because God has announced it 
as a clear, unquestionable, irrevocable decree: 
“For we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.”’ 
Who will dare to say now there is to be no 
Judgment Day, in which we shall all appear? 
What temerity, what boastful egotism, what 
proud defiance, what guilty mendacity for men 
to rise up and question the fact of a final 
Judgment Day ! 

As there is to be a final judgment, several 
things are of importance to us which we may 
now carefully consider. The first is that it is 
a divine appointment. He hath appointed a 
day. Now, the years and the cycles of man’s 
probationary period must come on before that 
day. We are in that probationary period; hence, 
the Judgment Day is not yet. He bas appointed 
a day. When that day comes—when the period 
arrives in the outgoings of time, in the on- 
goings of God’s divine government, and of his 
prerogatives aud power—when that day arrives, 
then the judgment will be set; then the whule 
proclaimed arrangements for that day will 
come to light. 

Another fact that I want my hearers to note, 
to which I have already alluded, but it is now 
apposite: ‘“‘By the man Christ Jesus, whom 
he hath ordained.’”? We must all appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat. Criminals get anidea 
of the judgment-seat, where the judge sits, 
where authority is represented, before which 
they must appear. Criminals understand some- 
thing about the judgment-seat. Pilate sat on 
the judgment-seat. There have been thrones, 
seats of royalty, turned into judgment-seats. 
Here is the judgment-:eat of Christ. It will, 
therefore, be a seat of exact and irrevocable 
justice—a great thing that we are concerned to 
know. We might fearif the tribunal were a 
human tribunal: we might question if we were 
to be arraigned at the bar of a human umpire. 
There might be defects in the systems of juris- 
prudence ; there might be the capability of ac- 
cepting bribes in the judge; there might be 
personal and interested motives on the bench; 
but this is the judgment-seat of Christ. Who 
dared traduce his purity when he was upon 
earth? Who dared to set up a claim that bis 
murder was not an extra judicial murder? No 
man. Here is an eternity of changeless right- 
eousness on the throne ; and, therefore, all the 
dispensations, decisions, and retributions of 
that day will be exact justice. Moreover, it 
appears from the fact that this is the judgment- 
seat of Christ, and that the acceptance or re- 
jection of the atonement will be recognized in 
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the Judgment Day. It willturn out that men who 
have rejected Jesus are to go on the left hand; 
and those who accepted him in the person of 
his little ones and minister to them; and so min- 
ister to him, are to go to the right in that day. 
These on the left areto go away to everlasting 
misery ; these on the right are to rise to life 
eternal. Let me beg you, O thousands of lis- 
teniog hearers, tenderly to take up the thought 
I now have before you, that the atonement will 
be at the judgment. We are apt to think of 
the reign of Jaw, and we do well; of legal pen- 
alties, and legal penalties are there ; but Christ 
is always in the power of the sovereignty that 
was handed over to him: ‘‘ All power is given 
unto me in Heaven and in earth.’? How will 
the atonement appear at the judgmen Why, 
he shall gather before him all nations. Then 
shall he separate them one from the other, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, 
and be will say to those on the right hand: ‘I 
was hungered, and ye gave me meat. I was 
accepted and honored according to my plan.” 
There is the atonement. ‘‘I was toirsty, and 
ye gave me drink; I was naked, and yeclothed 
me.”? Theatonement at the judgment isin the 
soul of every man, woman, and child on the 
right hand. The atonement has been applied 
and has become a redemption. And the power 
of a new creation isin the atonement. Every 
one goes there washed in the blood of the 
Lamb in the presence of the atonement; and, 
by virtue of the acceptance of the atonement, 
these shall go into everlasting life. The atone- 
ment comes with all the natural constituents of 
accountability to meet the wicked there and to 
be the basis ou which they will be condemned to 
everlasting death and everlasting puvishment. 
They go away, mark you, not because Adam 
sinned. The sin of Adam does not send them 
to the left, nor to Hell, though the sin of 
Adam has probably become their sin by their 
rejection of the remedy. And now, then, 
they go away. They have trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and counted the blood 
of tbe Covenant an unholy thing. Those 
who did not feed and who did not give drink, 
who were rejecters and contemners of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment. O great and awful Judge! 
on the throne of the world at the great assize, 
how I[ thank thee that thou didst permit me in 
my earthly years to come unto thee and put 
ou thy power aud-rise in thy likeness. And so 
the judgment-seat of Christ is better for me 
than wouid pave been the judgment-seat of 
Cesar, or Nero, or any of the great ones of 
eaith. I would not have Jesus torn away 
from the tbrone, and Gabriel put there. 
I would not have Jesus dethroned on the 
final Judgment Day, and all the universe 
beside ransacked to find a _ substitute. 
Ob! he rises to our faith and hope and desire ; 
he rises from Galilee, from the mountains of 
Judea, and from the mediatorial throne; he 
rises and sits upon the throne, gathering 
around bim all nations. 

{ hasten to say that this is a terror to wicked 
men. It ought to be, because the Judgment 
Day is to bring out just what a man has been 
and just what a man has done. For every idle 
word he shall give an account at the day of 
judgment. He shall answer there for the deeds 
done here in the body. Now, io the all-search- 
ing omniscience of the Judge is the certainty 
that the account will be «accurate and the 
judgment in detail will be one of wonderful 
precision. Forgetfulvess will have nothing to 
do with the account there, for every idle word, 
all wrong acts, all wrong doings must be there 
opened. There, O my brother and sister, the 
parent shall stand to give an account of the 
marner in which pareutal authority has been 
exercised ; whether they were trained up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord or became 
castaways. There the legislator must stand up 
to answer for the manner in which he has ex- 
ecuted his representative trust, and at the bar 
of fiual retribution be led to an account for all 
his misdirections and for all his wrong-doing. 
There the lawyer must meet his client; there 
the physician must meet his patient ; there the 
teacher must meet his pupils ; there the author 
must meet his books, and the publisher and all 
engaged in literature, to answer for the endless 
effects of what they have written and circulated 
in issuing vile books, that are sendivg sinners 
to Hell. There, O my brethren, the pastor 
must meet the people of his flock, and give an 
account for the manner in which he has 
preached—for faithfulness or unfaithfulness. 
For we must al] appear before the judyment- 
seat of Christ. There woman—who is the glory 
of man, and who is accumulating responsibility 
for the power of her smiles and her frowns, for 
the power of her words and the power of her 
actions—there woman shall stand up to answer 
for all her terrific influence oversociety. There, 
my brethren, we must all appear, and there 
can be no sttempt at evasion. Well might the 
pealmist cry out: ‘ Whither,ghall I go from 
thy spirit ? or whither shall I go from thy pres- 
ence? If £ ascend up into Heaven, thou art 
there. If I make my bed in Hell, behold thou 
artthere. If I take the wings of the morning 





and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me and thy 
right hand shall hold me.’’? The decree of the 
Judge is the decree of eternal destiny—ever- 
lasting life or eternal death—settling the whole 
account and ending the scene of probation. 
Coming forward to that day, my hearers, your 
responribility will meet its exact treatment 
under the power of infinite justice. Oh! it 
will be a day of appaling, startling grandeur! 
I read these manifestations: ‘‘Of old bast 
thou laid the foundation of the earth; aud the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall 
perish; but thou shalt endure. Yea, all of 
them shall wax eld like a garment; as a vest- 
ure shalt thou change them and they shall be 
changed.”’ Yes, io that day all the rocks and 
mountains, all the rivers and plains, all the 
round globe shall be rolled togetber, and the 
heavenly bodies, the celestial heavens, involved, 
we know not how, in the great catastrophe of 
sia in this world, they shall be rolled together 
asascroll. Now, can you think over the fear- 
ful succession of events as they are detailed in 
the Holy Scriptures? The Lord himself shall 
descend from Heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. 
Tbe resurrection shall follow. He = shall 
descend “‘in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power.”? The heavens, being on fire, shall be 
dissolved. The elements chal] melt with fer- 
vent heat. The trump shall sound, and the 
dead shall rise. These startling events are 
crowded together around the great Judgment 
Day. We are all going directly to meet it, 
where our thoughts will be read, where our 
secret lives will be unfolded, and where 
all our opinions will come to the test. 
The judgment isset in our thoughts to-day 
and the books are opened. And what revela- 
tions there are! what disclosures of secr:ts! 
what manifestations of night scenes! what 
revelations of dark abominations on this earth! 
Oh! what startling revelatinos of guilt and 
crime, as the thunders of the judgment roll, as 
the lightnings glare, and we are in amazement, 
terrorand glory jvined in their extremes, our 
God in grandeur and our world on fire! Such 
is the day that is pow before your minds. Oh! 
what shall we do? We canuot avoid the judg- 
ment. Wedo not dare to go there witn our 
sins and our guilt. What shall we do? The 
arraignment is certain. It is a grave modern 
fallacy to say that the Church is glidiug away 
from the judgment-scene and from Hell. Let 
us correct this very dangerous impression, my 
brethren. Let us be careful toat we hold 
God’s law in its integrity as it comes from 
Sinai. Let us be careful that we echo its 
thunders and that we do not couceal the fact. 
As true as we live, our sinning fellow-men are 
goirg to be lost, are moving on to the judg- 
ment, are to be on the left hand. What a 
thought, O father, that your son or daughter 
is on the way to death and ruin, and no possi- 
ble way to escape the final judgment. From 
your own fireside your loved one goes on in 
sin, trampling upon God’s law,and finally 
brought tothe bar of God. On! what shall 
we do? Arrest them! arrest them! Throw 
the arms of love around them and pour tears 
upon their heads. Brethren, we cannot endure 
the idea that they shall be on the left hand on 
the final Judgment Day. Ob! what an awful 
thing itis to bring upa child for Hell! Our 
souls shrink from it. We have no right to 
take the soul out of the hands of God. We 
must bring him to Jesus; we must weep over 





him and get him to Christ; and then he will 


find his own Saviour on the judgment-seat. 
Oh! the sweep of nations, the rush of human 
souls, every one sweeping and rushing down 
to death! Howthey plunge over the abyss! 
As time rolls on, how they plunge every day 
out of sight; how they move on into the cur- 


rent that is sweeping to the final Judgment 
Day! How these countless millions, rej+cters 
of tbe Gospel, sre going torum! Our Gospel 
is sent after them; our mission of iove is 
on their track. Ob! praise God, this is not the 
Judgment Day. I amthankful itis not. There 
is a little chunce to weep over sinvers first ; 
there is a little cbauce to pray first; there isa 
little chance to get Jesus for our Saviour. This 
isa day of grace—a bappy, hallowed day of 
mercy. Mercy shines in the sunbeams, mercy 
breatnes in the air, mercy rings from the lips 
of the servaitof God. Thisis not the Judg- 
ment Day ; yet the thousands here assembled 
remind we that it isin some sort a little like 
it. But you are bere to listen to the royal proc- 
lamation. Jesus calls. Will you refuse? Jesus 
invites. On! gather in, for the stormis com- 
ing. The terrible day of bis wrath will come, 
and who shall be able to stand? I[ appeal to 
you because you are going to the judgment, 
every man of you. There is no escape for 
you. You must stand up and enswer whether 
your deeds are good or bud. Lappeal to you 
to cease your rebellion against God and to 
ground the weapons of your warfare. This is 
the appropriate end of my sermon—your ac- 
countability as traced in creation, your ac- 
countability as moditied by sin in the atone- 
ment, and your responsibility as consummated 
= Judgment Day. Prepare to meet thy 
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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 





Tue death of Brigham Young, “seer, trans- 
lator, prophet, apostle, and elder’? of the 
‘* Church of Jesus Carist of Latter-Day Saints,” 
revives public interest in Mormonism. The 
history of this system of religion has been of 
so travic a character, its corner-stone of 
polygamy is so obnoxious to the genius of 
Christianity and to our civil and social institu- 
tions, that there are few who have not some 
knowledge of its record and principles. Of 
late, however, the general public has bestowed 
more attention upon the political schemes of 
these people than upon their religion; but the 
death of the chief president of the Church and 
its possible results to the sect render the eccle- 
siastical organization for the present of special 
interest. Will there be a strife for the suc- 
cession? Will ambitious men, who know the 
value of the prize, contend so hotly for it as to 
divide the Church into factions and thus destroy 
it? Can any man be found as capable of lead- 
ing and keeping together so large a body of 
people as was Brigham Young? Thesearenow 
very interesting questions. 


The Mormon system is atheocracy. It em- 
braces a complete hierarchy, at the head of 
which is the first presidency. This consists of 
three persons (who are elected by the whole 
body of the Church), the representation on 
earth of the Holy Trinty in Heaven and of the 
succession of the apostles, Peter, James, and 
Jobn. But of the three the first has the 
real and almost sole power of government. 
(Young’s associates were John W. Young and 
Daniel C. Wells.) He is the seer, the prophet, 
who alone has the right to receive divine revela- 
tions and work miracles, Stenhouse says the 
theory is that the chief president is ‘* nearer‘ to 
the throne’ than his councillors, and, though 
the latter may speak and diffase their measure 
of light, at the moment the president is ready 
to decide what should be done the Lord will 
give him direction ’? Next to this office in dig- 
nity is that of patriarch, now held by a nephew 
of Joseph Smith. His sole duty is to administer 
blessings. The Councilof the Twelve comes next 
inorder. The Council ordains elders, priests, 
teachers, and deacons, and administers bap- 
tism and the communion. In the time 
of Joseph Smith it was also made the 
duty of these apostles to ‘‘preach the Gospel 
to all the nations of the eartb,’’ or to send 
others, where they could not go themselves. 
The Scventy, who are the chief propagandists 
and preachers, are under the control of the 
apostles. The high priests are men in ad- 
vanced years, whose business it is to officiate 
at meetings where no presidents or apostles 
are preseut. The office of bishop is of a secu- 
lar character. They have to do with the regis- 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths, medi- 
ation in private quarrels, and the management 
of newspapers and magazines. The prie-ts are 
the preachers of the Church, who are watched 
over by elders and assisted by teachers: 
The deacons attend to financial matters. The 
apostles, the Seventy, the high priests, and 
the elders belong to the Melchisedek priest- 
hood ; and the bishops, priests, teachers, and 
deacons to the Aaronic priesthood, who must 
be “‘ literal descendants of Aaron.’’ They are 
chosen, of course, by means of a special rev- 
elation. 

All church trials are conducted before the 
Standing High Couucil, which consists of 
eigteen high priests, who are cbusen by ballot. 
This court is presided over by one of the pres- 
idents. After the evidence and speeches on 
both sides have been heard, the president 
gives his decision and the eighteen high priests 
are expected to sanction it. For practical pur- 
poses, therefore, the president might as well 
sit alone to try cases. When special difficult- 
ies arise in a case, the first president seeks a 
revelation to set matters straight. 

A general conference, to manage general 
affairs, fill vacancies, to hear reports, etc., 
meets annually, in April. To elect an office- 
bearer a unanimous vote is required. Under 
this rule serious trouble may arise when the 
successor of the dead prophet is elected. 

This outline of the Mormon polity makes it 
plain that no more despotic system was ever 
devised. The ove great principle inculcated 
in Mormondom is obedience. The highest duty 
of a member is to do what he is told to, in 
all bis affairs, public, private, or personal. If 
the propbet tells him to take another wife, 
the command is as sacred and imperative as 
though it came direct from God. If one of the 
apostles tells him to drop all his business and 
go as a missionary to Australia, it is his priv- 
ilege only to render unquestioning obedience. 
If a bishop enters his housebold or his place 
of business and issues an order, there is no 
room for argument or hesitation. The Mormon 
is bound to deal only with Mormons, and the 
profits on the dry goods avd groceries he 
buys go into the treasury of the Church, which 
is open to the prophet, and every one is ex~ 
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pected to pay titbes tothe Church. None but 
the chief men have any opportunity of accum- 
ulating property. The rank and file are 
kept in comfortable property and urder the 
strictest obedience. Suspected members are 
put under a system of espionage, and if the 
priesthood are slighted or unheeded the of- 
fender is cut off, without trial and without 
explapvation. To secede isto close the doors 
and heart of every Mormon against the apos- 
tate, and it is a crime to recognize or assist 
him. Inturn, the office-hearers are subject to 
the prophet. His will is their law, and in both 
spiritual and temporal affairs he is absolute 
ruler. 

in propagandism the Mormons have been 
very active. Their missionaries have pene- 
trated to nearly every quarter of the globe. 
They have roamed all over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the islands of the South Sea, and South 
America. In many parts of our own country, 
outside Utah, small congregations of the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints may be found. Many of them 
ultimately remove to Utah ; but many continue 
te observe the religion, without abandoning 
their homes or monogamy. Very large com- 
panies of recruits have come from England, and 
from Scandinavia especially, and the number 
which foreign countries have sent to Utah 
down to the present is estimated at 55,000, 

As to what the Mormons’ belief is there is 
some uncertainty. One of their principles, at 
least, has undergone a radical change. The 
Book of Mormon and the Council of the 
Church in 1845 both denounced polygamy ; but 
for his own convenience Joseph Smith hada 
special revelation from Heaven, enjoining it, 
and since 1852 the church has accepted and 
practiced it. They believe in the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost as separate personages, in the 
atonement, and the Bible as the Word of God, 
also the Book of Mormon as a special revela- 
tion. They hold tothe binding nature of the 
Ten Command nents, and to four ordinances— 
viz., faith, repentance, baptism, and the lay- 
ing on of hands. They believe that the lost 
tribes of Israel will be restored, that Zion will 
be built on this continent, and that Christ will 
come soon to reign personally upon the earth. 
They teach also that the glory of a saint will 
depend in some degree on the number of 
wives and children he has, 

The Mormon Church has now been in exist- 
ence forty-seven years. Its career has been 
marked with deeds of violence and bloodshed 
and it has felt more than once the avenging 
hand of outraged communities. Neverthe- 
less, it has had a rapid growth, numbering 
among its adherents in all parts of the world 
over 200,000 persons. 





PRINCE BISMARCK has been talking freely 
to a deputation of Protestant clergymen in re- 
gard tothe inception of the Falk laws. One 
of the clergymen remarked that the Catholic 
Church was at peace with the government of 
Wiirtemburg, when the Prince said: 


“And yet you have the same ecclesiastical 
legislation as Prussia. In Wiirtemburg, then. 
the Catholic Church calmly acquiesces in what 
is denounced as wholly unacceptable in Prus- 
sia. This difference in the policy of the Papal 
See is still more remarkable when we come to 
consider that in Prussia, too, we lived at peace 
witb the Vatican till 1840, though under insti- 
tutions similar to yourown. There were cer- 
tainly collisions from time to time ; yet, on the 
whole, the Pope was on friendly terms with 
the King. Unfortunately, a change sunervened 
during the reign of his late Majesty, Frederick 
William IV. A Roman Catholic family belong- 
ing to the highest aristocracy of the land (Rad- 
ziwill, one of whose ancestors married a Prus- 
sian priccess 50 years ago) profited by the cir- 
cumstances of the time to secure to the Cath- 
= Church in the kingdom a privileged posi- 
tion. ; 

‘* You are aware that in the troublous days of 
1848, when the first symptoms of a Socialistic 
movement came to the surface, the elections in 
the strictly orthodox wards were conservative 
and higbly acceptable to the government. 
This rendering the government disposed to 
strengthen the Catholic Church, a special Cath- 
olic Departme-t was established in the minis- 
try of ecclesiastical affairs to regulate the rela- 
tions between Courch and state. The mem- 
bers of this department, though belonging to 
the Prussian civil service, were, so to say, serfs 
to the Radziwill family. Soft-spoken and be- 
nevolent Jesuits were thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of sidling into the government. Daily 
gaining ground, the Catholic Church at last 
occupied a more dominavt position in Prussia 
than anywhere else. 

“Our relations with the Pope gradually be- 
came 80 unendurable that, if His Holiness had 
sevt a nuncio to lord it over us, we should, 
comparatively speaking, have been better off. 
The relations between Church and state would 
then, at any rate, have been perfectly clear. As 
it was, the Catholic Department, which bad 
been established to represent the King in our 
dealings with the Pope, at lenetb actually vin- 
dicated the interests of the Pope against the 
King. Tbe aims and objects of the Ultramon- 
tane agitation, commevced under cover of 
these institutions, soon began to show them- 
selves in those of our provinces where there 
are two vationalities. In Posen, West Prussia, 
etc. whole German districts were Polonized by 
the priests forcing the Polish language upon 
Courch and school. As soon asthe inhabit- 
ants were cut off from the German language 
press, and culture they became Ultramontan 
apd were converted iuio passive tools by th 
clergy. The Chureb thus interfering wit 
pational and politica] sffairs, it devolved upcR 
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me to take note of what was going on. I first 
applied to a bisbop, inquiring whether to be a 
good Catholic it was absolutely necessary to 
be a Pole, cr whether to be a German was in- 
compatible with belief in the Roman creed. 
went the lengtn of offering to this reverend 
prelate the Archiepiscopal See of Posen; but 
the offer was decijned, on the plea that he did 
not understand any Polish. 

“Weil, Count Ledochowsky, who subse- 
quenily became Archbishop of Posen, having 
been brought up in Rome, did not understand 
a word of Polish either; but he learned it sub 
sequently. Meanpwhiie the ‘Polonization’ of 
the German districts in our semi-Polish prov- 
inces was vigorously continued, until, at last, I 
objected to that sort of thing, and caused the 
Catholic Department to be done away with. 
This, amouuting to a declaration of war, raised 
a fearful storm against us in Ultramontane 
circles. Every effort was made to add to the 
numbers of the Ultramontane party in Parlia- 
ment. Some malcontents, former ministers, 
under-secretaries of state, etc. did not scruple 
to second the efforts of the clerical opposition. 
The conflict thus a-sumed a more extensive 
range, aud the government were necessitated 
to have recuurse to the legislature, Toe May 
laws were enacted. Icannotsay that I approve 
every item enacted in these laws; but | con 
tend that, upon the whole, they answer the 
purpose and are a strony wallof defense in 
this inevitable conflict with the Papacy. By 
virtue of these laws we have recovered the 
position we gave up in 1830. We have taken 
back what was our own up to that date. We 
can now afford to stand upon tne defensive 
aud to watt for what is to be.” 


.. «The aged Bishop of Durham is carrying 
on an epistolary controversy with the new 
Bishop of Calcutta in regard to the resolutions 
of the Indian Episcopate, which have been 
summarized in our mission columns. The 
Bishop of Durham, in answer to the Bishop of 
Caleutta's request for his opinionrespecting the 
resolutions, characterized them as an unwar- 
rantable interference with the work of the 
Church Missionary Society. To this Bishop 
Johnson replies as follows : 


“T have had during the last week a confer- 
ence of ministers and laymen, at which these 
subjects bave been discussed. It was resolved 
that the bishop was in the last resort responsi- 
ble for all teaching in the diocese; that the ap- 
pointment of laymen should be made witha 
due regard to the bishop’s ultimate right of 
veto (especially as catechists practically per- 
form the duties of deacons), and that some 
kind of syvodical action was requisite to guard 
against arbitrary acts by the bisnop.”’ 


Then the Bishop addressed himself to the Bish- 
op of Durham as follows : 


“‘T entreat you, as a father, to come forth to 
our help—not to fan the flames of strife and 
nncharitableness, but asa true clergyman and 
peacemaker.”’ 


The latter makes a reply to this as follows: 


‘<T bave to acknowledge the courteous terms 
in which you deprecate my ‘ fanning the flames 
of strife and uncharitableness.’ The indict- 
ment is a serious one. But before it can be 
justified I may reasonably ask that you give 
full and satisfactory replies to two questions, 
the answers to which may serve to indicate the 
parties on whom the blame may justly fall of 
offending against peace and charity. — First, 
who originated the strife? Was it the patient 
and devoted men who have been laboring so 
long and so well, with the full appreciation and 
cordial encouragement of several succeeding 
bishops ; or ‘vas it the present youthful occu 
pant of the See of Colombo, who sought to 
crush them by an iron hand? Next, who have 
fanned the flames of contention? Is it the 
many warm friends of the Church Missionary 
Society in this couctry, who are resolved by 
God’s help not to allow twelve faithful mis- 
siouaries to be silenced and a prosperous field 
of mission work to be turned again into a wil- 
derness; or is it the Indian bishops, who, 
without an expression of sympathy for the 
down-trod missionary, without one word of 
defense of the just mghts and liberties of tbe 
inferior clergy, have sought only to extend 
their own authority and by their unhappy 
resolutions have given their sanction to all the 
arbitrary proceedings of one of their 
body ?” 


...-Some white Baptist mjnisters are doing 
the colored Baptist ministers in the South great 
good by holding institutes, in which instruction 
in doctrine and church order is given to willing 
learners. Mr. Woodsmall, whom we have 
already referred to, writes of an institute he 
held in Memphis. This city, he says, isa Bap- 
tist stronghold. It bas nine colored and three 
white churcbes. The Beal-street Church (col- 
ored) is among the largest in the world, having 
a membership of 3,800. 


“The pastor, the Rev. Morris Henderson, is 
truly aremarkable man. Though wholly un- 
educated, being barely able to read, he has 
done a great work. There were scarcely any 
colored Baptists in the city when he began his 
work. He has been a leader from tne start. 
His church is the mother of all in the city. 
During one revival, in 1866, which lasted over 
six months, he baptized over nine hundred per- 
sons. He has done muchin the way of training 
his people. though there is sti/l a great work to 
be donein this respect. I spent five hours with 
them in a cburch-meeting for business on Sat- 
urday. The proceediags were deeply interest- 
ing. In fact, one can learn more about the 
difficulties under which our colored churches 
and pastors labor, and their need of help, by 
atteuding a meeting of this kind than from al! 
that could be written. Several were excluded 
from the church. Among the number one for 
theft, one for adultery, ove for ‘refusing to 
hear the Courch.’ and one for ‘dancing and 
singing ‘Shoo Fly’’ on the street.”’ 


....Dr. William M. Taylor, while in Luzerne, 





Switzerland, wanted to attend Scottish Pres- 





byterian worsbip, and was sent to the Church 
of Hilf Maria (Help Mary). He says: 

*« Will it be believed that this plain Presby- 
terian service was held in a Roman Catholic 
Church? I was directed to the Hilf Maria 
cburch, and, though tbe name might have indi- 
cated the fact to me, yet, when [ reached the 
threshold, I found that already a Roman Cath- 
olic congregation bad worshiped iu the build- 
ing. When I entered, I saw thatthe main altar 
was decently veiled. But there above it wasa 
picture of Mary, with the infant Saviour in 
ber arms, and over her bead the legend ‘ Hilf, 
Maria, hilf! (‘H-lp, Mary, help!’) And in 
each of the side chapels there were little altars, 
with crucifixes, pictures of the Fourteen Sta- 
tions of the Cross, etc. In front of the altar- 
steps a small desk was placed, and in a few 
minutes a tall, gray-headed, but still young 
man, in gown and bands, came in and began 
the service. It was simple, beautiful, impress- 
ive, and we listened to an excellent sermon on 
the words ‘ This is the recoid that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son.’ We forgot all the strange surroundings 
and were spiritually refreshed.” 


....The anti-ritualists are not disposed to let 
the crusade against the confessional die out. 
The most formidably signed address yet issued 
has been presented to the episcopate. It bears 
the signatures of the Dukes of Westminster 
and Manchester, Earl R-desdale, and ninety- 
three other noble earls and lords. The address 
says: 

“Believing, as we do, that the adoption of a 
system of confession such as is set forth in the 
avovepamed book would be fraught with most 
fatal consequences to the Church and would 
destroy all the friendly relations existing be- 
tween clergy and laity, we would earnestly and 
respectfully urge upon your lordships publicly 
to express your condemnation of such a system 
and to withdraw all countenauce from those 
who favor it, and to urge upon your ciergy the 
necessity of its disavowal and repudiation, 
especially with regard to all places of educa- 
tion.” 


....We recently mentioned the fact tbat 
some of the Free Baptists of this state had 
proposed to unite with the State Congrega- 
tional Association. ‘‘ A Free Baptist Minister” 
writes to /he Advance thata large number of 
Free Baptists are strongly inclined toward the 
Congregatioual denomination. He gives sta- 
tistics, showing that the body is decreasing in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa, the inference being that this de- 
crease is caused by a migration to the Congre- 
gational churches. In the last three years the 
Free Baptists in this country have gained only 
1,170 members. He suggests tuat both denom- 
inations be marshaled under one banner, the 
Free Baptists to have the liberty required by 
their peculiar belief. 


...-The juridical commission for the proposed 
division of the Paris Consistory of the Re- 
formed Church, so as to allow the Liberals rep- 
resentation, has concluded its labors, agreeing, 
it is said, to report in favor of a compromise. 
They think the Orthodox should be less rigid, 
that the Liberals should meet them half 
Way, that the Nismes project of last year 
should be revived, and that the Synod should 
be convoked. In respect to the Paris Consist- 
ory, they recommend the Orthodox party to try 
to consider the wishes of a probable moiety of 
the Protestants in filling up vacancies. 


.eeThe Flat River Baptist Association of 
North Carolina has adopted a resolution re- 
quiring the churches to report the number of 
moderate drinkers and the amount of liquor 
distilled by churchmembers. One of the speak- 
ers thought the churches ought not to be 
afraid to dismiss distillers and drinkers. 
Another thought the churches sbould be 
patient and forbearing with those who had con- 
tracted the habit of drinking. 


...-The Swedenborgians of England have 
held tbeir annual conference at Birmingham. 
Twenty-three ministers, representing 64 soci- 
eties, with an aggregate of 4,765 registered 
members, took part in the proceedings. Anew 
rite, analogous to that of confirmation, was 
proposed and discussed, and reports were re- 
ceived of the organization of the Chureh in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


....-The United Presbytery of Glasgow 
has sent eight questions to the Rev. Fergus 
Ferguson, of Queen’s Park, who is charged 
with heresy, to be answered. The questions 
involve the doctrines of the trinity, Christ’s 
oblation, justification by faith, the binding 
nature of the moral law, the loss of ability of 
will to any spiritual good, and the covenant of 
grace. 


..--Another Northern Methodist Church 
burned inthe South by an incendiary. A little 
church at Midway, 8. C., almost completed, was 
burned to the ground at midnight, August 
12th. The-miscreants ought to be detected 
and receive exemplary punishment. This sort 
of business is becoming too common in the 
South. 


...-The prosecutors of a carpenter on the 
charge of destroying the confessional box at 
Mr. Tooth’s church —8t. James’s, Hatcham — 





have been uveahble to find a jury willing to con, 
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vict. Tbe carpenter was declared not guilty 
before the prosecution had put in its case, 


....The Catholics of Hungary were so elated 
by the reports of the Turkish victories that 
they celebrated a Je Deum in several of the 
churches. The Pope has cautioned the bish- 
Ops to repress such demonstrations. 


..The American population of San Fran- 
cisco, numbering about 100,000, are not a 
churchgoing people. Only 15,000 of them, it 
is stated, attend public worship. There is cer 
tainly an opening for missionaries. 


..St. Paul’s and St. Luke’s were the only 
Methodist churches in this city which were 
closed for the summer. They were closed be- 
cause mavy of their members were out of 
town. 


...The English Church Association pub- 
lishes a list of the vestments, ornaments, and 
ceremonies which have been declared illegal 
by the courts. The items number 59. 


--Prelates and priests alike continue to 
suffer in the Prussian courts under the Falk 
laws. The Bishop of Culm and seven priests in 
Westphalia and six in Treves have been fined. 


....Pastor Rhodes, of Berlin, has been cen- 
sured by his consistory for moving in Synod to 
make the recitation of the Apostle’s Creed in 
public worship optional. 


.... Boston was created a Catholic diocese in 
1810. The archdiocese now has 200 priests, 
against four in 1825, and 31,000 Catholics, 


.... There are twenty-nine Protestant pastors 
in Spain and there are six Protestant churches 
in Madrid. 


..There are twenty Creek Indian Baptist 
churches, most of which have native Indian 
pastors. 


.-The United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Newburgh, N.Y., opens Septem- 
ber 5th. 


«..-The Methodists bave organized an an- 
nual conference in the Mormon capital. 


-»--10n 1825 there were ovly 84 churches in 
this city. Now there are 489. 
, 


TRE Unique perfumes mde by Dr. Price are ex- 
quisite, and are becoming the favorite perfumes for 
the handkerchief and toilet. 


Health on a Sure Basis. 


IN orderto establish health on a sure basis, the 
enfeebled system must acquire additional vigor. 
And yet, patent as this fact is and widely known as 
it is, coo many people neglect this vital point in the 
self-treatwent of disease, and physicians are very 
often equally remiss, resorting to the use of pal- 
Natives, which affect symptoms only, and fail to ac- 
complish the chief end in view, which is or should 
be invigoration. The main reason why Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters are so successful in overcoming 
disease is that they impart vitality where it is de- 
ficient, and thus build up a superstructure for ex- 
hausted nature to recuperate upon. The Bitters 
also improve the aopetit , soothe the nervous sys- 
tem when overstrained, and are a genial and agree- 
abie medicinal stimulant. with a basis of pure 
spirits, holding in soluticn botanic elements of the 
greatest efficacy. 

















HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is wu-Jiag wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land..making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the g'oom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 
ha ur dragsiet does not keep It, send to Proprietor, 
TARR H. AMBLER. Wholesale Druggis st, 36 Vesey 
Street. New 1 York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent tree. 
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PIANOS. ORGANS, ETO. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata p icerendering them 
peeee’s to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, produci novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand jonger in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the bourds being made 

three-ply, pui together soit is im ible for them to 
either sbrink, swe!l, or split.” HE ON R- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 

New scyles and prices just issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod 

Illustrated Catalogues and a Paice-Liste sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








[Established ablished 1846. } 


J. ESTEY & co. 


9 Brattleboro, wa, “ 
garSend for Ilustrated Catalogue. 





NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0,, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR,TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


EDUCATION, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, Water- 
pug | Center, Vt. Lizzie Colley. Principal ; Adelle 
a'idwin, Associate; with competent assistants. 
Three terms of twelve we: kseacn. Fall term begins 
Septemoer ito, 1877. Winterterm begins December 
4th, 1877. Spring term begins March 5th 1878. Ex. 
penses are moderate. Advantages excellent. For 
ee particulars address the Tt or Rev. 
- FREEMAN, Waterbury Center. V 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstteld, Mass., offers thorough a 
= Teese in vigweetinn Sete and beauvitul 

8 moderate. Addre ; 
SP «AR, the Principal, for circular. ne 











ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH THE 


Elliot Patent Tunin, Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument tor the seashore and for use 
on shipbeard. The quantity of tene is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AN . SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON 8T. 
obe Theater Building). 
FACTORY 86 t> 500 HARRISON AV., Boston, Mass. 
rders promptly filled. 








INCINNATI WESLEVAN FEM - 
LEG Best gin, dy FAY aaa 
anguenes, Ee Fainting. and 
Vv. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


FLOSHI®'G (N. Y) INS y 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTS.” 
opens Tuesday, Sept. llth. 
E. A. FAIRC ILD. 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILIT Vv . 
Ms. Opens Sept. 12h. Send for — 


REFHOLD (N. J-) YOUNG LADIES’ - 
F INARY. Thirty-third Year begins Sep’. — 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for yo ladi 
Bridgepurt, Conn. Add-ess MISS EMILY N SOx 


TARRYTOWN (N. Y.) IRVING INSTITU’ =o. A 
select family school for boys and young me Re- 
opets Sept. lito. Forcircular address the Principal. 
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con 2107 “STREET, 
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FACTO ~+ nv > 
Bi (eo 
@56I0 372 SECOND AYE 
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COR. Zi ** STREET, 
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RG ANS Twelve Stops, Upright 
' Cases, at $67.00. 
PIANOS, PANIC PRICES. 


particulars and Catalogues address the Manufacturers 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington New Jersey 





To Managers of Schools and 
Colleges: 


THE INDEPENDENT 
is one of the very best ad- 
vertising mediums in the 
country for bringing edu- 
eational advantages be- 
fore the public. It has a 
large circulation among 
educated and well-to-do 
people, and its special ad- 
vertising rates to schools 
make it worthy of your 
attention. 

Send postal card for cir- 
culars of rates. 

NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave, 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution. Oratory, Modern sananages, Drawing, 


and Painting open Day »nd Eve ~ 3 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURS for Teachers. 
TERMS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS... 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... 0° “ 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to9 P.M. 
PUPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss »oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and eachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents eoqecsning 
schools; rents «nd sells school properties, e 

Families going abroad promptly supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by erage ee seg to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinzuished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 
A University for Young Ladies, and the 
Iilinois Conservatory of Music, 


the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 
mental — For saatage: i: address Jacksonville, 
Illinois . D. SANDERS. Sup’t. 


The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex for the study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies or, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refere 
ence to teaening or public performance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical music and lectures every week. Rates for 
eaaiten. and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
19%b. For further information, catalogues, or pro- 
camneean, uddress the Peinggal 





as per Quarter, 











- BLODGETT. 





PENNSVLVANIA MILITARY ACA DEMY, 
CHESTER, Pa., onens SEPT. 12th. Location beaith- 
ful, grounds ample, build nes commodious — Thor- 
ough inetruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 


Cadets. shoe 3 HYATT, President. 
v) residen 


‘Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

All Departments are on a liberal scale. Whole ex- 
pense of Board and Tuition in all studies of the 
Granuating Course. including Latin, #280 a year. 
Send for Catu'oeue. Year begins Sept. llth. 

CHARLES F. DOWD. A.M., Principal. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Fall session opens Sept. 19th. 1877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th. 20th, and 21st. Catalogues, with 
full particulars, may be had of the undersigned. The 
Department of Music, Drawing, and Painting will be? 

+n hereafter as a Schco) for special instruction in 

those arts. For Circulars, containing fu)l informa. 
tion, apply to EAN 

Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie’ N.Y. 


RANsvit LE_“ HYGIENIC” SEMINARY. 
Y. Regards Health in diet, study. and habits of 
life. a classical, scientific, literary, commercial, 
art. and music courses. Two resident physicians 
(lady: wes gentleman). Young persons of either sex, 
roken down by study. weaklv, or predisposed to dise 
ease, can pursue vrescribed studies and regain their 
health. S.H. GOODYEAR, A. M., Principal. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs 
Ohio. Embracing College. Preparatory, and Norma 
Departments, opens its Fall Term Sept. 12th, 1877. 
Rare ftaciliies for Scienufic Studies. Nore al in- 
struction FREE. Address 8 C, DERBY, President. 


oF ae * &® HALL FOR BOV®s, REIS- 
TtKRTOW Baltimere Co.. Md.—Advantages, 
Etna ly A situation,and climate unsurpassed. 
Terms $:50 to #300 per year. Prof. JAS. C. KINEAR, 
A.M., Principal. 




















AY G H. TAYLOR, A. M., Principal. Kight 
years Class Instructor at Phillips Academy, Andover. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEM 
Stamford.Ct. 40tb year. A Home School. | un- 
surpassed. Thorough instruction. Careful training. 


BOY’S BOARDING ECHOOL.—Cretos. on 
Hudson, near Sing Sin lect, retired, pew, 
spacious. C. B. WARRING, Ph. D., Principal. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LA DIEs, Clinton, Oneida Co.. oh "sg Send for cir- 
culars to BENJAMIN W. DWiG 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N.Y. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 

courses, for both sexes, or “7 studies may be chosen. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6th; Winter, Dec. 13th. 
Admission any ss KR eae ly. 

JOB. E G. D.D . Fort Edward, N. Y. 


LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Girls, at Liti tite, Lancaster Co., Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. Preliminary Ex- 
am’iions fer Women.” Rev.H,A.Brickenstein, Prin 
ve GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES. 
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BINGHAMT QOLLEGE AND CON- 
8 rvaue of Mus iF vung Ladies. Two courses, 
5 wg ey ey a 
su rb oe euble s number last y 
’y. « Rey. K. A. PATERSON, A. M. 
President, a lenghareies N.Y. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbytelian control. 
ALBERT R. SABLN, Principal, Lake Fcrest, Ill. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


FREE GET C9! UPON. 

We take this means to tnigoduse our beautiful 
new style Olevugrachs in black and gola mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
mos: beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any rurcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every read: r of this paper whe forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and oostave (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
tree of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity. as you can get 
your money beck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 


PERRY & 00."S STEEL PENS 














A Sample Card containing our ieathie styles mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
EKRY & CO., : 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 
Qypyw Flakes CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 


we ee and a 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs.5 numes, $1. 
C. CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, wiih name, 10 
e) ots., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. Nassau, N.Y. 





95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
l0c , postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





A Beautiful Chromo and 54 fine mixed Cards, 
25 cents, ROYAL CARD CO., Port Leyden, N. ¥ 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.& HH. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y¥., opposite eg er ary Sterecscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photograpbs of Celebrities. Photogra hie Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadeipbia, 
— 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 

ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HER BERT W. MORRIS, A.M.,D.D. 
The Grana History of the World vetore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit aboue for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realiues of Plan vs shown ‘by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily unders'oud that all read it 
with delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 

Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations 
Address J.C. McCORDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell Our Staple Goods todealers. No 
wre E. xpenses p: aid. Address 


Se A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, ome St., Cincinnati, O. 








»GOLD aa eagepper ening Cheapest 
tal eh oe Sample Watch Free to 
A, CouLizeR & Co., Chicago. 


a year, ar, Agonla wanted everywhere Bus- 
peering | legitimate, iia 
Audress J.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, M: 
MOODY & SANKEY —The mo 
BOOK origmal!, authentic, and complete rec- 
lord of these men and their works. Be- 
AGE NTS. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford. Ct., or Chicago, Il. 











a vook in our own town. Tere’s and $5 outfit 
$ free. ALLETT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 





12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
8 *~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





DQ) per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 To $20 fe. Si:Nsow & Co.. Portland. Main 














TRAVEL. oe 
THE CREAT 
FALL RIVER LINE 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costl 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New Yor 
Gaile (igodars. Jul “> to p ene 2d, ine.) atd 
P. M., from Pier ‘28 North River foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave Boston at 4:50 and 6 P.M _ daily 
(Sundays as above,at7 P.M.) No line can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 
Passing through Narragansett und Mount Ho ope Bays 
bv aylight. N No disigreeable night ¢ vanges. ickets, 
state-rooms ard births secured ou board steamers 
and at all the prin ‘pal hotels and ticket offic s in 
Old State House and O'd Colony 
ee Bosic n. Music on board each steamer every 


evenip 
Gi 0. L. CONNOR. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 





NEW YORK AND PHIL A gotigy NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA 
Leave New z 0 - ft ruetees and Phivadelphia at 
oS Se ; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 


Leave Paliader pia from station North Pennsylva- 
rd and Berks Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 PM. 
Peg Trenton for “New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M 
aE, cabin tora Cars are attached to the 
— A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
9:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philade!phia; 
gad § Sleeping Cars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:20 4. M..5:30, 12 P. M. 

Tickets for sale 5 ‘foot of Liberty St_, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. ail offices of the 
= Railway in New York and prookive. and at No.4 

urt &t., Seookiyn. P BAEE shocked from residence 
to destination. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


ee 
HOTELS, 





MASBS.., fo: ntifie p 
gins its 204 year, Sept. 11.1817. m0 8 Metcalf, Me bap. 
rhe tye AND hy oe | LABOU AGES and 


instruc. 
ety Prot. 8. RUTTRER, est city referen 
Gall ab or address forcircular “ietest S7tb .N, a 


OUGHKEEFPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. 12ch. ress 
H,. 8. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 














UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Provrietors. 
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(‘@ GREAT PREMIUM. 
‘“MHE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


This haadsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“‘ written 1n a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 














y 
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The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50}5 or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
vear’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 


already a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 
following list: 








1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages, 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages, 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. 





. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’ 
8 Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 


gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. Eytrnce, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 

alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 

‘ o rae are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like. 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 














“ Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x383. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authurs of the United States. 


7 Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
ss Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
i Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for THz INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 
We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 
Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 
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Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Post-office Box 2787. 251 Broadway, New York 
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NOTICES. 


2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

<2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

52” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

<3" Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


New York, September 6th, 1877. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG AND MOR- 
MONISM. 


THE spectacle is never edifying of a 
coarse, brutal tyrant dying peacefully in 
his bed; much more when about his 
tomb is burned the incense of praise fra- 
grant with the savor of his sanctity, and 
ten thousand infatuated admirers and dis- 
ciples follow him reverently and in tears 
to his grave, as did the dupes of Brigham 
Young on last Sabbath afternoon. We 
would rather see such a man _ shot, 
like Bishop Lee, who was no more guilty 
of the Mountain Meadow Massacre, and go 
down tohis grave followed with the execra- 
tions of the nation. Surely, God is very 
patient, and the story of Brigham Young 
is one of those pieces of biography which 
contradict all our notions of retributive 
justice, and which seem to justify the hasty 
skepticism of Asaph, when he looked upon 
those who are the ungodly, but who pros- 
per in the world and increase in riches; 
who are not in trouble as other men, neither 
are they plagued like other men, whose 
pride compasseth them about as a chain, 
and whom violence covereth like a garment; 
in whose death there are no bands, who are 
full of children, and leave the rest of their 
substance to their babes. 

Mormonism, next to slavery, has been 
the crowning disgrace of this nation. We 
have allowed now for thirty years one of 
the United States territories to be dominated 
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by a cruel murderer and adulterer, who 
raised these crimes to the category of duties 
and founded upon them a system of society 
and so-called religion which defied the laws 
of our land and all the moral instincts of 
our people. Instead of punishing the man 
and crushing his system, we have yielded to 
his bullying threats, humored his passions, 
dishonored our laws, as well as our civiliza- 
tion, permitted him to absorb the wealth of 
all the labor of his dupes, and have even 
bestowed upon him the highest political 
honors which he could receive. We have 
not merely winked at his Danite massacres 
and his organized polygamy; but have sup- 
ported his spiritual dictatorship by making 
him governor of Utah under the commission 
and great sealof the Republic. Surely, we 
cannot complain that God’s justice has 
been slow to strike when we have assisted 
the imposture and the crime. 

Brigham Young was a coarse, brutal, 
bad, strong man. He had a strong will 
and he dealt with weak, ignorant men. 
They were drawn from the dregs of foreign 
populations and were shut out from any 
influence but his. He was a shameless im- 
poster, who can hardly be supposed, even 
after long pretense, to have believed in his 
own revelations. He impressed himself 
strongly on his associates and péople and 
his influence and his system is.likely to live 
along time after him. We fear that Mor- 
monism will not suddenly collapse, as 
some have hoped, immediately upon his 
death. The population is too compact and 
Utah is likely to be poisoned for genera- 
tions with the horrible virus of this deadly 
system of abominations. It has got to 
yield; but it will only be after long press- 
ure of a better immigration and of a 
Christian missionary labor. The opportu- 
nity should be seized by the Church to 
preach a purer faith. 

We are almost ashamed at this late day 
to urge that the Government, now that 
Brigham Young is dead, should enforce the 
laws against polygamy. The time to do it 
was when the great offender was alive. 
Instead of that, we made him governor, 
received his associate poygamist as a del- 
egate to Congress, and made his crime as 
respectable as we could. We shall get 
little honor to the laws by now punishing 
polygamy when its chief supporter is re- 
moved. But, if we cannot crush the evil 
with honor, we must do without and be con- 
tent to do right too late. Therefore, we 
say, even now let the Jaws be enforced. 





LAW AND LABOR. 





Tue Bar Association of this state have 
offered a prize of two hundred and fifty 
dollars for the best essay upon “* The Legal 
Relations of Labor, the Right of the State 
to interfere between the Employer and the 
Employed, and what Legislation, if any, 
should be had upon the Subject.” As we 
presume, the recent strikes, and possibly 
some of the planks in some of the political 
platforms specially designed to avoid giving 
any offense to the strikers, led the Asso- 
ciation to think that a first-class essay on 
law and labor would be a good tract for 
the times. We are of the same opinion, 
and are glad that the offer has been made. 

There. are some things on this subject 
that we already know; and, hence, need no 
essay either to teach or prove. They are 
settled among the American people, if any- 
thing can be considered settled. One of 
these things is that the institution of pri- 
vate property, involving ownership by in- 
dividuals, the right of lawful acqui- 
sition, possession, and use, and that of 
voluntary transference by gift or contract, 
subject to the taxing power of the state for 
public purposes, and also its appropriating 
power for public uses, with just compen- 
sation, and still further subject to any 
restraints in the ‘use that would endanger 
society or interfere with the rights of 
others, is not only just, but, as the ex- 
perience of the world has shown, eminent- 
ly expedient. Asan element in the social 
system, it pervades every body politic that 
has any claim to civilization. One of the 
prime purposes of government is to protect 
private property against thieves and ras- 
cals. The aggregate stimulus to industry 
and economy and the aggregate comfort of 
society can in no other way be better or so 
well secured, notwithstanding the evils 
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and discomforts which the institution fails 
to prevent. There is not the slightest 
danger that the American people will sell 
out this doctrine for any system of com- 
munism, either imported or manufactured 
at home. There may be some American 
fools, naturalized or native-born—every 
country must have its fools; yet the great 
body of the people are not fools. 


A second thing, well settled in this 
country, now that slavery is destroyed, is 
that labor is entitled to all the rights 
and benefits accruing from the law 
of voluntary contracts. Happily, though 
it took a terrible war to teach us the truth 
on this subject in all parts of the Union, 
we have gotten beyond the doctrine, and 
and the practice of coerced labor, except as 
a punishment for crime of which the party 
has been duly convicted. ‘‘The legal re- 
lations of labor’ grow out of voluntary 
contracts. These and these only are the 
source of its legal obligations and rights; 
and the law in respect to contracts provides 
for-the settlement of all questions of equity, 
as between the contracting parties. It 
leaves everybody who has the contracting 
capacity free to make contracts within law- 
ful limits, and then protects all the rights 
and enforces all the obligations resulting. 
This it does in respect to the laborer and 
equally in respect to everybody else. It 
makes no discrimination. We do not say 
that the law is as perfect as it might be, or 
that it is always perfectly administered; 
yet we can think of nothing better and of 
nothing as good as the law of contracts for 
adjusting ‘‘the legal relations of labor.” 
We are strongly inclined to think that it 
will stand as one of the permanent fixtures 
of American society. He who undertakes 
to educate the people out of this notion has 
a task which it will take him some time to 
accomplish. 

A third idea, just as well settled, is that 
the province of the state, as between ‘‘the 
employer and the employed,” is to mind its 
own business and let both alone at that 
stage in which they are making contracts, 
and thus setting up the relation, and then 
to protect both in all the rights that grow 
out of their own action. Any other inter- 
ference between them would make the 
state an oppressor. The state has no right 
to make the bargain for them, or dictate to 
them the bargain they shall make, or inany 
way interfere with their freedom of con- 
tract, any more than it has to tell a man for 
what price he shal] sell his wheat or what 
woman he shall marry. They can best 
manage this thing themselves, and will so 
manage it, under a natural Jaw, whose 
operation neither party can permanently 
resist or defeat. It is not the province of 
civil enactments to fix the rate of wages 
which the one party must pay and the 
other accept, any more than it is to fix a 
scale of general prices for which one must 
sell and another buy, if he buys at all. No 
legislative body is wise enough to do it, or 
even attempt it, without doing more harm 
than good. No free people will or should 
submit to such legislation. England, having 
tried the experiment for a long time, 
greatly to the oppression of labor, aban- 
doned it more than half a century ago, and 
has never since renewed the attempt. Any 
one who wants light on this subject would 
do well to read Ward’s ‘‘ Workmen and 
Wages.”’ ; 

The result to which we arrive from these 
three things known and settled, and very 
sure to remain settled, isthat we want no 
legislation on the subject of labor incon- 
sistent with them, and certainly no tempor- 
ary and short-sighted expedients to tickle 
the ears of ignorance and catch votes, that 
will in the end be total failures or a positive 
curse. If any legislature can enact a law 
that will equalize the capacities of men and 
place them all at the highest possible level 
of productive and economical power, and 
thus abate the evils of ignorance, idleness, 
thriftlessness, rum-drinking, and prodigal- 
ity, we should be inclined to sit at its feet and 
learn. No such legislature ever existed or 
ever will. All that law can wisely attempt 
is to protect labor in its legal rights, and it 
is just as much bound to protect capital in 
its legal rights. It has no right to plunder 
or oppress the latter, on the theory of pro- 
tecting the former. Capital is sim- 
ply the accumulated product of previous 
labor, and the man or woman 
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whose industry and economy have 
secured such a product has a right to it 
and a right to be protected in its possession 
and use. The thriftless and lazy vagabond 
has no right to it, because it is not his by 
any title of justice or Nature. That pro- 
duct does not belong to the Government, 
and, hence, the Government has no right 
to oust its proprietor and distribute it 
among others. 

We assure the unknown gentleman who 
is to write this two-hundred-and_-fifty-dollar 
essay that we are not competing for the 
prize. We are simply saying a few plain 
things on asubject which demagogues are 
very apt to muddle, and in respect to which 
silly people, some of them well-meaning, 
are quite inclined to be muddled. The 
question is an old one, often settled, and 
yet never settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties, 


«HOW TO DEAL WITH PHARISEES 
AND SADDUCEES. 


In the time of Christ there were two 
schools of thought which he had to meet— 
that of the Pharisees and that of the Sad- 
ducees. He opposed them in different 
ways. We have our Sadducees and our 
Pharisees, two well-defined schools of 
thought, and the Church can learn some- 
thing from its Master how to deal with 
them. 

Jesus was, as was Paul, a Pharisee in his 
faith. On every important question of the- 
ology he always sided with them. On 
every distinctive question he as constantly 
decided against the Sadducees. And yet he 
always treated the Sadducees with respect 
and mildness, while no language was too 
severe to address to the Pharisees. The 
latter he called ‘‘ hypocrites” and “‘ vipers.” 
To the former he only said: ‘‘ Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures nor the power 
of God.” The Pharisees he denounced. 
With the Sadducees he reasoned. 

Our Pharisaism may not be as bad as 
that in Christ’s time, but it is the same in 
nature and is to be dealt with in the same 
way. Itisacold orthodoxy which prides 
itself on its ritual or doctrinal rightness and 
despises all those that are wrong. It re- 
fuses recognition and fellowship of all 
those who fail to come up to its standard, 
and when fully developed is as unspiritual 
and worldly as it is uncharitable. It is very 
sound on theism and inspiration; it detests 
infidelity; it consigns all unbelievers to per- 
dition without a pang; it follows, without 
secking a reason or allowing a question, the 
traditions which lead up to the founder of 
the sect by which it is called, or the coun- 
cil or assembly which formulated its creed ; 
and this is its test of religion. We have 
among them nowa smaller proportion— 
thanks to the power of Christ’s gospel—of 
those hypocrites who devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretense make long prayers, 
and more Pharisees like Simeon and Avna 
and Nicodemus and Gamaliel and Saul; 
but there is a very large number yet in our 
churches of real Pharisees, who do not 
carry their religion into their common life, 
and not a few Christians who do, but who, 
with the earnestness and conscientiousness 
and faultlessness of Saul, have not a little 
of his Pharisee bigotry and intolerance, and 
who set themselves up to be by their ritual 
and formal correctness, or by their ad- 
vanced holiness, the only true church, or, 
at least, much superior to the rest of it. 

Now, we hold that such people are not 
very much to be reasoned with, but are to 
be denounced with a healthy and righteous 
indignation. Their error is not in their 
opinions, which are very likely correct; 
but in the conceit of their opinions. They 
vastly overestimate the importance of 
their opinions. A good Sadducee is better 
than a bad Pharisee. A devout infidel is 
better than an undevout Christian. A 
sweet sinner is better than a sour saint. In 
morals or in religion this truth is primary, 
and not to be proved but assumed. Bad- 
ness is not to be argued with, but to be re- 
buked. So with all conceit, and especially 
that most detestable of all, religious con- 
ceit. It is to be ridiculed and travestied, as 
was that of the Pharisees by Christ when 
he pictured one of them as saying: “‘God, I 
thank thee tht I am not as other men are.” 
It is to be denounced and cursed in the 
spirit, if not in the words of Christ: “‘Woe 
unto you Pharisees, hypocrites”; “‘ Ye ser- 
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pents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?” Thus 
severely, or more mildly if the Pharisaism 
be of a milder type; but still ever by rid- 
icule or rebuke is it to be met. 

Our Sadduceeism, like that in the time of 
Christ, isto be met differently—with reason 
and often with respect. Its error may 
have amoral ground; but it has an intel- 
leciual character that is amenable to rea- 
son. Itis professed by our skeptical phi- 
losophers and scientific materialists, who re- 
duce mind to matter, or who confound 
chemical affinity with thought, or who pre- 
tend to endow matter with spiritual powers, 
and to whom this self-existent, self-propa- 
gating universe is all the God they have, of 
which Stof’, matter, is the body and Kraft, 
force, isthe soul. They are in intellectual 
error as to God and should be respectfully 
treated and reasoned with. It is while 
speaking of their ‘‘ skeptical philosophies ” 
that Dr. Dawson says : 

‘‘Their want of knowledge may proceed 
from inadvertence, or from want of oppor- 
tunity, or, perhaps, from a natural dislike 
to higher truth, oran incapacity to perceive 
it. Much, however, of their error is due, 
I fear, to the imperfect presentation of 
truth by those who know it, and to the false 
glosses and bad morals of the Pharisees,” 

There is abroad a pretty large class of 
honest doubters, of earnest seekers, who 
have not yet found the truth, especially of 
those who have been taught the latest forth- 
puttings of material science, and who are 
by no means convinced that the universe is 
not self-sustaining, and that its order could 
not have been produced without a God. 
Such should be met with the utmost respect 
for their honest doubts, and toward the re- 
ply to this growing skepticism, if not athe- 
ism, our Christian science should direct its 
chief attention. This is not the kind of 
atheism of which David said that ‘‘ the 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
It is a kind worthy of much more respect 
and much more dangerous. Our modern 
materialistic atheism, that which one learns 
from the school of Darwin (though not 
from Darwin himself) and Tyndall and 
Huxley and Bain and Biichner may be the 
same in its results as that of Epicurus and 
Lucretius; but it is based on utterly differ- 
ent foundations and requires utterly differ- 
ent treatment from any that has gone be- 
fore. The reply which we make to these 
Sadducees must be not denunciatory, but 
rational, in the spirit and almost in the 
words of Christ to those of his day: ‘‘ Ye 
do err not knowing the teachings of Nature 
nor the power of God.” 





TURKISH SUCCESSES IN 
BULGARIA. 


Tue Turk is displaying admirable qual- 
ities asa soldier. In the last fortnight he 
has been doing some excellent fighting. 
Shipka Pass has been beleagured by Sulei- 
mau Pasha, and the Russian position on 
the Kara Lom, menacing Rasgrad, has 
been turned and Gen. Leonoff forced to re- 
treat toward Sistova. 

The most important operations have been 
at Shipka Pass, Suleiman Pasha, with his 
forces, estimated at about 40,000, attacked 
the Pass from the south, and, according to 
the latest intelligence, he has captured all 
the Russian positions but one—Fort Nich- 
olas. The number of Russians under 
Gen. Radetsky is not known; but it 
is said re-enforcements have reached 
them. There has been no _ fighting 
in the Pass for a few days past, 
and the impression seems to be that Sulei- 
man is sending detachments through other 
passes to the north of the Balkans, in order 
to cut off the communication of the 
Russians with Tirnova and hem them in 
on all sides. The Russians are in a very 
critical condition, and if they lose the 
Pass, and the Turks promptly follow up 
the advantages offered them, the invaders 
may possibly be driven across the Danube. 
With the Passin their possession, the Turks 
in the neighborhood of Loftscha and Plevna 
will be in no danger of having their sup- 
plies cut off. As it is now, should their 
communication with Varna, on the Black 
Sea, be interfered with, they would soon 
run short of provisions. Hence the per- 
sistency with which Suleiman attempts to 
clear the Pass. The losses in the battles 
about Shipka tbus far are said to he 12,- 
000 on both sides. 





The sudden attack of Mehemet Ali’s army 
on the Czarewitch’s forces on the Kara Lom 
appears to have been a surprise to every- 
body, and none of the war correspondents 
have been able to explain what his inten- 
tions were. Possibly it was a feint, to keep 
the Russians from sending re-enforcements 
to the army near Plevna or to Shipka Pass. 
The line of battle extended over tifteen 
miles, north and south, and the Russians 
were driven back along this whole line. In 
their retreat, however, they did some good 
work with their artillery, and probably in- 
flicted heavier losses on the enemy than 
they suffered themselves. The total losses 
were about 7,000. 

These successes have inspired the Turks 
with confidence, and they will go into the 
next battle with the expectation and de- 
termination of winning. The effect on the 
Russian troops must be depressing, and, if 
they should lose Shipka Pass, as they seem 
in danger of doing, and the coming battle 
at Pievna, they will feel like retiring across 
the Danube and closing the campaign for 
the season, in order to prepare for a better 
one next year. 

As to the strength of the contending 
armies in Bulgaria, nothing positive is 
known. The latest estimate is that the 
Turks have 50,000 at Rasgrad, 40,000 at 
Osman Bazar, 40,000 with Suleiman Pasha, 
and 55,000 at Pievna and Loftscha, under 
Osman Pasha. This foots up 185,000; but 
a large~part of Suleiman’s forces are 
south of the Balkans. The Russians are 
believed to number 200,000. They are re- 
ceiving re-enforcements slowly, while great 
numbers of Turks are said to be collecting 
at Adrianople, ready to be sent to the 
front. But 25,000 Roumanians have crossed 
the Danube, under Prince Charles, and 
Osman Pasha begins to feel uneasy at 
Plevna, with this large force on his flanks. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas is in command 
of the Russians who are closing in on 
Plevna, and the two armies may be ex- 
pected to begin the attack very soon. If 
Osman can be dislodged, the Russians hope 
to cut his army to pieces with their superior 
cavalry. Important news may be looked 
for from Bulgaria in a few days. 


Editorial Hotes, 


One of the Southern Methodist fraternal com- 
missioners, the Rev. R. K. Hargrove, criticises, 
in The Methodist, the last report of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the Northern Church. 
He complains that the Southern Church is, on 
the one hand, ‘‘unfairly represented; on the 
other, ignored.’”? The misrepresentation con- 
sists in the statements that there is a “large 
white population in the South as ignorant, de- 
graded, and vicious as the lowest of the blacks,” 
and that the colored people are “‘in the midst 
of communities who have made them what 
they are and who have neither the ability nor 
the disposition to relieve them.’? The Church, 
Soutb, has been ignored, he says, in its pres- 
ence and work among the colored people. In 
1860 the Church had, he proceeds to show, 
over 200,000 colored people, and of the $220,000 
raised that year for home missions nearly all 
was expended upon these colored members ; 
aud they received besides the services of “‘ our 
stationed and circuit preachers.’? The Church, 
South, was, therefore, doing a good work among 
the colored people beforethe war. But what are 
they doing forthem now? That is the ques- 
tion, and Mr. Hargrove does not answer it. 
Five or six years ago those of the 200,600 col- 
ored members who still remained in the Church, 
Soutb, were pushed off into a separate organ- 
ization ; and if anything is being done for them, 
or for the millions of Negroes who are living in 
ignorance and degradation, it has escaped our 
notice. As to the alleged misrepresentation of 
the South, no one will deny, perhaps, that the 
Negroin the South is to-day better off than he 
would have been if his forefathers had never 
been stolen from Africa; but his bondage has 
unquestionably kept him in degradation, and, 
now tbat he is free, the Christians of the South 
owe to him a duty which they are neglecting to 
fulfill. Under these circumstances, we say to 
the North, Give not up this work; and to the 
South, Keep not back thy aid and favor. 








WE never must be understood as endorsing 
the articles which we publish from our con- 
tributors, and least of all would we endorse 
some of the opinions expressed this week by 
Mrs. Swisshelm. We do not believe in the 
imagined wonderful diplomacy of the Catholic 
Church, which is supposed to have put forward 
an unpopular bishop for the sake of seeing the 
Catholics pelt him with stones ; and we think 
we remember that Protestants were on the 





same committee with Bishop Tuigg. We pub- 
lish the article mainly for the testimony it gives 
as to the Irish Catholic character of the mob. 
One of the Catholic papers explains the Bich- 
op’s cautious language—“I am told that not 
five per cent. of the mob were Catholics’’—in a 
very frank way. This is what The Freeman’s 
Journal says: 

“Bishop Tuigg answere1: ‘J am told not five 

per cent were Catholics!’ Bishop Tuigg gave a 
jJarge margiu. Thata large, very large major- 
ity were Irish, baptized Catholics, the Bi-hop 
did not deny. But they were of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, known in Pennsylvania 
as Molly Maguires. These, under whichever 
of their names, better prepared than his late 
predecessor, Bishop Tuigg has put out of the 
commupion of the Catholic Church, as was bis 
beuunden duty, from knowledge of the oaths, 
purposes, oblizati-ns, and obedieuces of this 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, or Molly Ma- 
guires.’? 
So, so! That is it. We were not so far 
wrong, after all, it seems, when we said (and 
for saying it The Freeman’s Journal calls us 
“the most insidious foe of the Catholic 
Church’’) : 

“They were not ‘loyal Catholics,’ of 

course. They were ‘totally depraved’ sinvers, 
as Dr. Clark calls them. But when they go tu 
ehureb, it is to St. Paul’s, 8. Patrick’s, St. 
Puilomena’s, St. Bridget’s, and St. Michael’s. 
They make their confessious there once a year 
Or more seldom; and wnen they are married 
or are about to die they seek the aid of a Cath- 
vlic priest. We call them Catholics because 
they are included in the ‘six mwiliious of Catb- 
olics’ whom tue Catholic papers claim as be- 
longing to their Church.”’ 
These rioters, itnow appears by the confession 
of a leading Catholic paper, were Irish, and 
had received a Catholic training, and still call 
themselves Cattolics, though uow under 
Church discipline, as it is everlastingly to the 
credit of the Church tbat they are under 
Church discipline. We kuow some individual 
Protestants whom discipline might not help, 
though it might help the Courch; but we do 
not know of any Protestant community that 
needs such a wholerale excommunication as 
that which seems to have been inflicted in 
Pennsylvania. This explanation relicves Pro- 
testantism, certainly, of responsibility for tbe 
rioters. Well, where does it rest? On our 
system of ‘‘ Godless schools,’’ doubtless. 


THE trial of Professor Robertson Smith for 
heresy will hardly be finished before that of the 
Rev. Fergus Ferguson will begin before the 
United Presbytery of Glasgow. He squarely 
denies that the Confession of Faith truly rep- 
resents the character of God. He says (we 
quote from the passages selected by the Presby- 
tery as contaiuing the heresy): ‘*The truth 
that God is no respecter of persons is simply 
disregarded in the representation that the elect 
are saved without any regard to their moral 
character at allas a conditioning element in 
their salvation.”” He says also: ‘It does not 
consist with the Divine absoluteness to provide 
salvation only for a limited number of men. 
Toe whole conception of such a salvation in- 
volves a violation of the rigbteousvess of God.”’ 
Again he says: ‘‘ And thus the Church (accord- 
ing to the Confession) as bound tosucha creed, 
is placed in the dreadful position of upholding 
the stupendous hypocrisy of offering salvation 
to multitudes of men for whom ro salvation is 
provided.’? And he says, further, that the 
“third item” in the ‘‘ threefold decree of pre- 
destination, foreordination, and election ” 
*‘degenerates,” in the Confession, “into a 
compound of fatalism and favoritism.’”? The 
Presbytery’s way of dealing with the offender 
is to pelt him with a lot of quotations from the 
Confession, and rc quire him to answer categor- 
ically whether he believes them. One would 
not have suspected, from the unanimity of the 
Pan-Presbyterlan Council, that there was such 
asmothered volcano about. That is, unless he 
had happened to see the commotion caused by 
the mention of Principal Tulloch’s name. 


TuE lone star of Unitarian Evangelism, the 
Missionary Dall, is not the only Christian mis- 
sionary in India who has been pleased to at- 
tend the Brahmo meetings, and loudly express 
his approval, although, so far as we know, no 
other missionary has joined the Somaj as a mem- 
ber. The Indian Mirror bas an account of Father 
Goffinet, a Jesuit missioner, just deceased, 
who “was friendly to Brahmos, sometimes 
attended our Jectures; and whenever he agreed 
with us, which he often did, he expressed 
his sympathy most unmistakably. At the 
last anniversary lecture by our minister, Father 
Goffinet was repeatedly heard cryiug ‘ Bravo! 
Bravv !’ very loudly, and clapping his bands in 
a most demonstrative manner.”” A Unitariao 
anda Jesuit! Extremes meet. The Inquirer, 
of London, lately felicitated itself that the 
Brahmo Somaj sold Theodore Parker’s works 
and other denominational books, and said that 
no better missionary in India could be asked 
for. 


A MEETING of the early settlers of the state 
is to be held in Lawrence, Kansas, the coming 
week. We had a call the other day from Mr 
Eli Thayer, who started the first colony to 





Kansas, a company of twenty-four men, on 
July 19th, 1854, two months after the parsage 
of the Nebraska Bill. It was believed that this 
bill had sealed the fate of Kansas as a slave 
state. Horace Greeley said its case was hope- 
less. Eli Thayer thought differently and be- 
lieved that it was possible to pour into that 
state a body of Northern settlers who would 
make it a free state. So he called for men. 
His first colony was directed to settle on the 
Kansas River, on the first good city site beyond 
the Shawnee Reservation. ‘lt was speedily fol- 
lowed by numerous otber and much larger 
bodies of men, who were strong enough to pro- 
tect themselves on the way and after they had 
reached the new territory. Politics did not 
save Kansas; but colonization did, ard it was 
that effort and the excitement growing out of 
the murderous opposition to it, so happi'y con- 
quered, that built up the Republican party and 
gave it the final victory over slavery and vio- 
lence. Mr. Thayer, after whom Charles Swm- 
ner said that the state ought to be named, has 
bever yet been in Kansas, and he goes now for 
the first time to deliver a historical address at 
the meeting next week. He will find it a state 
well worthy of all bis efforts in its behalf. 


OnE pleasant incident in the early history of 
the Kansas colonization movement in 1854 may 
now be revived. Mr. Eli Thayer, after starting 
this movement and sending out the first col- 
onies, found himself very hardly pressed for 
means to pay for the firet supplies needed by 
the colonists. In his straiis he came on to 
New York for help. Mr. George W. Blunt 
heard his story, and offered to call together in 
his parlors a company of men, to whom Mr. 
Thayer should make his appeal. After he had 
explained bis project and told its necessities, 
the first one who spoke was a young lawyer, 
who said: ‘‘I do not know why I should have 
been invited here. I spokeat the Union Square 
meeting and I am called a Hunker Whig. But 
this is the first feasible plan that 1 have ever 
heard to fight slavery with ; and, though I am 
not worth over five thousand dollars in the 
world, I will give one thousand dollars to the 
free colonization of Kansas.’? The name of this 
young Hunker Whig was William M. Evarts. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Sun has been at 
West Point and interviewed a cadet, with the 
following result : 

“A cadet from the South said: ‘We have 

found an effectual and safe way to deal with 
the colored cadets that are forced upon us. 
We leave them entirely alone. Flipper stood 
this like a man, never trying to force himself 
into our society; and, consequently, when be 
graduated, some of his class went forward, 
took his har d,and congratulated him. Whit- 
taker, the Negro cadet that is now with us, is 
of a different stripe, and may not get through 
the course. You may see him vow at the door 
of his tent, as silent and lonely as though be 
sat ina desert. He occupies his tent alone 
aod never dares to addrezs one of his fellow 
cadets. Particular dislike toward him is enter- 
tained because a few days ago he complained 
of Cadet Burpett for atrivial personal slight, 
involving an infraction of tne rules of the en- 
campmeant, and Cadet Burvett is now a prison- 
erin his tent, awaiting trial. He may be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for thirty days. If 
Minvie is admitted, he will probably never be 
spoken to, except in the way of. commard, by 
any white member of the corps. He will pot 
be noticed even to the extent of being 
hazed.’ ”’ 
We regard this as about as cold-blooded and 
cruel a treatment as could be devised. But 
that is what was intended. We hope that Ca- 
det Minnie bas some of the martyr stuff in 
him, and will shame these cowardly cadets 
into giving him their respect for his scholar- 
ship and pluck. 


WE are not often able to commend The Sun 
as a guide of the working classes, which 
position it essays to fill; but itis sound on the 
greenback question. We extract this forcible 
paragraph from a recent editorial on the sub- 
ject: 

“Tt is left to these times, after we have safe- 
ly pessed through the vicissitudes and dangers 
of .a great internal war, and when peace reigns 
and no necessities of a fiscal pature press upon 
us, With enormous national production and un- 
bounded national credit, to fird a class of men 
who still idioticaily dream tuat success, pros- 
perity, growth, solvency, production, every 
element of national wealth aud greatness, de- 
pend upon the extinguishment of ull the banks 
of issue in the country, and an indefinite cup- 
ply of irredeemable notes issued by the Wash- 
ington Treasury. They go far beyond the old 
heresy of is+uing r-deemable Government 
paper, and champioa the moustrous jolly of is- 
suing Government promi-es to pay, which are 
pever to be redeemed. They advocate the is- 
sue of chaff and moonshine, stamped and 
legalized as money. It is ink and paper, and 
nothing more. It costs nothing avd is worth 
nvutbing ; and yet forty millions of inteiligent 
people are told that they must receive it as 
mouey, and they are, besides, insulted with the 
declaration tbat this alone can save them from 
individual and national bapkruptcy.”’ 


Cou. THomas A. Scott has proved himself 
bo mean literary artisan. In The North Amer- 
ican Review he goes right at his point and says 
whai he has tosayin the directest manner; 
and that is the best criterion for good literary 
wark. No one could describe better the utter 
fatuity of the strikers, who, in order to compel 
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a railroad to pay them better wages, converted 
millions of the property of the railroad into 
serap-iron and ashes. ‘‘ How wages could be 
improved,’’ he says, “‘ by destroying property 
the existence of which alone made the pay- 
ment of any wages at all possible itis difficult 
to understand.”” But Col. Scott does not stop 
to reason with the strikers, though he plainly 
tells them that the railroads are employing 
more hands than they need, and will dismiss a 
part if they prefer not to stay on such wages 
as can be paid. He proceeds to show that such 
strikes are in the nature of an iuterfer- 
ence with inter-state commerce, with which 
Congress has a constitutional right to deal 
immediately. He urges with great force that 
power must be given to the President in the 
exercise of his discretion to use the army of 
the United States to keep the peace, without 
waiting for the intricate formalities of a 
requisition upon him by the governors of the 
states. This point is put with a point and 
directness which no man can fail to see: 

‘The raising of the black flag and the stop- 
page of all vessels ou the Great Lakes and on 
the Missis-ippi and Ohio rivers woula not 
produce one tithe of tue damage to the whole 
country that has resulted from the recent 
stoppage of the greattrunk lines. The burn- 
ing of these versels and tbeir cargoes would 
raise a storm of wrath which no mob would 
dare to face, and would be visited by the 
United States Government under existing laws 
with most exemplary puvishment. But what 
distinction can be established between such a 
crime and the hideous destruction at Pitts- 
burgh of over eighteen hundred cars, laden with 
the products of the various states, together 
with tbe engines ready to move them to their 
destination, aud the station buildings and 
machine-shops that were absolutely essential 
to their proper care and movement, and which 
with other like doings resulted in the stoppage 
of all commerce and ousiDess relations between 
the states, pot only on ose higaway, but on 
many important lines, tarough the concerted 
action of the mod and its Jeaders?”’ 


THE President in his order with regard to 
Federal officeholders said and now says: 

‘* No officer shall be required or permitted to 

take partion the mauvagement of political or- 
ganizations, caucuses, couventions, or political 
eampaigns. Tuacir rignt to vote add to express 
their Views on public questions, Whether orally 
or through tne press, 1s Lot deniev, provided 
it dues not interfere with the discuarge of tueir 
official dutics.”’ 
Mr. A. B. Cornell, who is the naval officer of 
the port of New York, also a member of the 
Natioval Republican Committee aud chairman 
of the State Republican Committee of this 
state, says by his action that this order has no 
application to him; or, if so, that he does not 
propose to regard it. He met with the latter 
committee in calling the Republican Conven- 
tion of this state and has signed his name tothe 
call as its chairman. This is certainly taking 
part in the management of a political organ- 
ization and contrary to both the spirit and let- 
ter of the President’s order. We do not know 
at this wriling what toe President proposes to 
do about it; yet plainly there is but one thing 
that he can do, in consistency with his own 
position, and that is to suspend Mr. Cornell 
from office and fill the vacancy by another ap- 
pointment. If the Senate should refuse to 
confirm the action of,the President, then upon 
the Senate, and nut upon bim, would be the re- 
sponsibility. The course for him to pursue is 
perfectly clear. 


It was generally understood when the South 
Carolina question was settled, resulting in 
bringivg the Demoerats into power, that by- 
gones were to be by-gones and that no prose- 
cutions were to be undertaken for alleged 
offenses of Republican state officers. The 
grand jury, in session at Columbia, bave seen 
fit not to abide by any such understanding, and 
have brought bills of indictment against some 
dozen or more of these officers, charging some 
with breach of trust, some with conspiracy, 
some with bribery, and others with forgery. 
There can be no doubt as to the right and duty 
of the grand jury to return such indictments 
upon proper evidence. It is highly probable 
that political and party considerations, if not 
party vengeauce, have had something to do 
with these indictments; yet, be the motives 
what they may, if the indicted parties have 
been guilty of the offenses charged, then they 
ought to be punished. The question of their 
guilt is to be settled by a trial; and, if the guilt 
be established, then we see no reason why 
Republican offenders and rascals, now out of 
power, should escape punishment any more 
than any other offenders and rascals. The fact 
that justice reaches them through Democratic 
agency makes it none the less justice. 


Mr. JuSTICE FIELD was reported in the San 
Francisco Exchange as having said, to an in- 
terviewer from that paper, that Justice Bradley 
did not *‘read’’ to him an opinion to the effect 
that Mr. Tilden was entitled to the electoral 
vote of Florida, so emphasizing the word 
“read” as to imply that he said it, though he 
did not read it, and, bence, further to imply 
that Justice Bradley had very suddenly and 
strangely changed his mind, since on the next 
day he read exactly the opposite opinion be- 
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fore the Electoral Commission. An interview- 
er from the San Francisco Call found Justice 
Field the next day, and, in reference to the re- 
port in The Exchange, he is reported as saying : 
“Ido not care to discuss or comment on that 
article, or upon the way in which it was ob- 
tained, and I will simply say that nothing I 
have said to any one here would justify an in- 
ference derogatory to Judge Bradley.”’ It 
strikes us that Mr. Justice Field has either put 
himeelf into a bad predicament or come very 
near to putting Mr. Justice Bradley into rather 
amysterious one. He seems to be “telling 
tales out of school.’? The manly way for him, 
if called upon to say anything about what 
passed between him and Justice Bradley, was 
to say it squarely, and not resort to what is 
called the ‘‘negative pregnant,” which in 
form denies and in intent and impression af- 
firms. Either Justice Bradley did or did not 
express the opinion which Justice Field was 
understood to have hinted; and if the latter 
has anything which itis proper for him to say 
on the subject, then he had better say it. If 
the reverse be true, then it would be wise for 
him to preserve silence. He has certainly 
violated the proprieties of his own porition. 
We do not know how many different opinions 
Justice Bradley had on the subject, or whether 
he had more than one opinion ; but it is not at 
all probable that he communicated to Justice 
Field an opinion one day and then the next 
day voted right against it. Toe matter is now 
of no consequence, except in its relation to 
these two gentlemen. 


THE Republican State Committee met in this 
city last week, and fixed upon the %th of Sep- 
tember as the time when and Rochester as the 
place where the next Republican Convention 
should be held for the nomination of state 
officers. The call says: ‘The Republican 
electors and all others who are willing to unite 
with them in support of an honest and econom- 
ical administration of federal, state, and 
municipal affairs are invited to participate in 
the election of delegates, at the call of the ap- 
propriate local committees.” The Democrats 
bave carried the state every year since 1872, 
while the Republicans hive had the control of 
the legislature. The vote when General Dix 
was elected governor was 445,801 Republican, 
against 392,350 Democratic ; and Jast fall it was 
519,831 Democratic, against 489,371 Republican. 
This shows that the Democrats succeeded last 
fall not by a falling off of Republican votes, 
but by an immense increase of Democratic 
votes, mainly in this city and Brooklyn. It is 
too soon to calculate the probabilities tor this 
year ; but not too socn for Republicans to de- 
cide that their candidates shall be men who 
will command the respect of the people. The 
Republicans should at least retain their control 
of the legislature, and will do so if they are 
wise in their nominations. The senators 
elected this fall will participate in the election 
of a United States senator in 1879. This fur- 
nishes one among many reasons why Repub- 
licats should seek to make sure of both houses 
of the legislature. 





WE are likely to have a somewhat snarling 
series of state political campaigns this fall, de- 
spite the general commendation of the Presi- 
dent’s policy in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms. The Boston Transcript com- 
pares the Advertiser and Post, of that city, to 
the celebrated organs of Shumkey and Potts, 
of Eatonswill, and quotes as follows in proof 
of its comparison: 

“Tbe malignant and brutal contribution of 
Judge Black to the North American Review for 
July-August, on what he was pleased to call 
‘the electoral enaeeente. is answered by 
E. W. Stoughton, of New York, in the Review, 
just issued. It was not an easy task to follow 
the wily Judge through bis elaborate network 
of sophistry, crimination, and slander; but 
Mr. Stoughton has done it with good success,” 
—Advertiser. 

‘The statement of the reply is the baldest 
mimicry of Zach and William E. Chandier. 
Toe argument is but the expiring breath of what 
was completely devitalized before the Electoral 
Commission. The style is wholly lacking in 
force and animation, but is limp, conceited, 
without the support of a sincere faith in the 
matter, and all the more feeble for being tasked 
to do the work of judgment, rather than dem- 
onstration. It would, of course, be cruel to 
compare Mr. Stoughton as a writer with such a 
master of sinewy English as Judge Black ; but 
Mr. Stoughton is cruel to him-elf when he in- 
vites a comparison in point of ability to an- 
aly ze or reason.’’— Post 
And yet the Transcript, in the very paragraph 
which calls attention to these exhibitions of 
party violence, speaks of ‘the long-eared 
Bourbons at present kicking and braying in 
Maine.” 


Tue letter of Mr. Robert B. Roesevelt, ad- 
dressed to Mayor Ely, of this city, and proposing 
that the city should engage in a series of pub- 
lic works, as the means of giving employment 
to unemployed laborers, and suggesting that 
in this way all riotous demonstrations may be 
prevented, is based upon a priaciple as false in 
theory as it would be bad in practice. If the 
city bas work which needs to be done, which 
for public reasons should be done, and which 
it can afford to do, then it is in the condition to 





hire the necessary labor at the market price 
and tax the people to pay forit. There is no 
objection, of course, to the incidental benefits 
accruing to those who want employment. But 
to project asystem of improvements for the 
sake of giving the employment, and as the 
means of avoiding ‘‘ the torch and the knife,”’ 
is quite another affair. This assumes that it is 
the business of the city government to make 
work for unemployed hands; and this, as The 
Evening Post, of this city, says, is ‘‘ commun- 
ism in theseed.”’ It is the doctrine of Citizen 
Schwab, and all others who claim that govern- 
ment owe them a living at all times, whether 
hard or easy. The effect of the theory, if put 
into practice, would be to fill the city with pau- 
pers, and make it necessary to employ them in 
order to prevent them from becoming rioters, 
Every taxpayer and every seusidle man, 
excepting, of course, Mr. Roosevelt, who is 
one of our respectable citizens, will at once 
protest against an idea so essentially false and 
impracticable. Nobody has avy right to de- 
maaod employment from the city, the state, or 
the nation, and especially so as the condition 
of being peaceful. When it comes to this, that 
government must hire laborers in order to 
avoid riots, then we shall certainly be getting 
into a very bad way. 





A SOMEWHAT puzzling item of archeological 
interest comes from Athens, aud reaches us 
from several sources—the Department of State, 
among others—announcing the discovery on 
Mount Hs mettus, near Athens, of a large num- 
ber of small but interesting ornaments, chiefly 
in glass and ivory, of great antiquity, and 
greatly resembling those found by Dr. Schiie- 
mann, at Mycenx. The tomb had been opened 
in ancient times and rified of such of the more 
valuable and bulky treasures as were found, so 
tnat little goid was discovered. But it is also 
stated that the ivory tablets bave on them 
eculpture of a decidedly Assyrian character. 
If this be 80, the remains can hardly be as old 
as those from Mycenz, which contained no 
trace of Assyrian influence or art, and which 
are of an older period than that at which 
Assyrian art is likely to have had much influ- 
ence in Greece. There is now not the slightert 
question raised as to the genuineness of any of 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann. He is an 
American citizen, we believe, and we should 
like to know why he might not be appointed 
consul by Secretary Evarts somewhere where 
he could continue such work as he is so fond 
of and such as General Di Cesnola did when 
consul in Cyprus. 





..»»When one of the best of our societies 
laboring among the freedmen, like the Amer 
ican Missionary Association, makes an appeal 
for ite special needs we are sure that our read- 
ers will heed it. This Association will hold its 
next annual meeting with Dr. Beard’s church, 
in Syracuse, N. Y., beginning with the after- 
noon of Tuesday, Oct. 23d, and continuing the 
two following days. Itis a little curious that, 
besides the opening sermon by Dr. F. A. No- 
ble, the chief papers to be read on Wednesday 
are by the Rev. Joseph Cook and his Orthodox 
critic, the Rev. Washington Gladden. But 
both of them are Orthodox and both agree on 
the importance of elevating the freedmen. 
Those who desire entertainment should send 
in their names before the first of October to E. 
W. Parmelee, E:q., 41 Montgomery Street, 
Syracuse, 

.... The hymn beginnivg 

“ Ride in triumph, mighty Jesus!” 
isa favorite with the Welsn, and is said to be 
very stirring when sung in their language. 
Here it is : 
** Marchog Iesu yn llwyddianus, 
Gwisg dy gleddyf ar dy glin, 
Nis gall daear dy wrthsefyll, 
Na holl uffern faeth ei hun: 
Mae dy enw mor ardderchug, 
Pob rhyw elyn gilia draw ; 
Mae dy arswyd trywy’r greadigaeth ; 
Pan y byddotti gerllaw.” 
Mr. Spurgeon liked it so well that he commit- 
ted it to memory. A very good exercise, in- 
deed. 

.... The Orange Journal says tbat Charles K. 
Whipple does not throw theology overboard; 
but that ‘his cargo contains more of that com- 
modity than of any other—in short, he magnifies 
theology above all other sciences.’’ As for us, 
says our neighbor, ‘‘there are theologies, we 
believe, which even the Orthodox INDEPEND- 
ENT dares to discard’’; and, therefore, we 
should ‘‘remember the declaration of Jesus: 
‘By their fruits [not their theology] shall ye 
know them.’” Very good. From which side 
have the best results to society, to literature, or 
to the arts come—from that of the Christian 
Church in and around Boston, or from Messrs. 
Whipple, Seaver, Mendun, and company ? 

.... The longest creed in Christendom is that 
of the English Wesleyan Methodists. Every 
minister has to declare, on his ordination: 
“T,A.B., believe the doctrines taught in Wes- 
ley’s first four volumes of sermons and his 
Notes on the New Testament.” At the late 
meeting of the Conference at Bristol several 
preachers sent in their resignation, on the 
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ground that they no longer believe in the 
eternity of futuse punishment; but, though 
there were warm pleas for toleration, the decis- 
ion was that favored by Dr. Osborn, who said: | 
‘‘ Let us have no open questions that were not ‘ 
open questions to John Wesley.”’ 

.... [tis well to know what is important, and, 
therefore, we quote from The North American 
Review that ‘the discovery of these two satellites 
[of Mars] is one of the most important astro- 
nomical events of the century, being paralleled 
only by the discovery of Ariel and Umbriel by 
Lassell, and of Hyperion by Lassell and Bond.” 
If the reader dogs not know what Ariel and 
Umbriel and Hyperion are, or who Lassell is 
who has made both the other parallel dis- 
coveries, let him consult Appleton’s or Jobn- 
son’s Encyclopedia. If he finds that neither 
of them contain the information, why, then— 
let him write to the papers. 


-.--Our Scientific Association, which is in 
session in Nashville, did not have any pres- 
ident’s address, owing to the sickness of Pro- 
fessor Rogers. And the British Association 
might as well not have had any, if that of Dr. 
Allen Thomson was the best to be had. We 
do not object to his criticism of the “older 
teleological theories” of the origin of species, 
nor to his hearty acceptance of Darwivism; 
but to the utter weakness of the whole ad- 
dress. It tells us nothing that was not entire- 
ly familiar, and it is non-committal on every 
point of interest like that of the origin of 
primordial germs. 


.... The Interior is very much dissatisfied 
with the management of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, and lately made a severe 
attack uponit. Do weseem to hear Zhe IJn- 
terior interrupt us with the observation that it 
has done no such thing; but that the criticism 
was made in a communication by a corresjend- 
ent? Well, we did not say that the Chicago 
presiding elder stirred up a hornet’s nest by 
banishing the most popular Methodist preacher 
ia the city to a comparatively insignificant 
country charge. It was a correspondent that 
saidso. You seethe difference? 


..--Dr. Ryder was presiding over the meet- 
ing in Chicago of the dissatisfied policy-holders 
of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, 
when Governor Bross, an eminent Presby- 
terian elder, said that he “‘ felt constrained to 
remark, with all respect to the opinions of 
Rev. Dr. Ryder, in the language of the late 
Parson Brownlow, it was bis deliberate opinion 
that there were hundreds of toousands of far 
better men in Hell than the officers and direct- 
ors of the company.’’? The Universalist diviue 
who presided did not feel compelled to call 
him to order for the remark. 


...-Tbhe Iowa Democrats, while about as 
bad as they could be in regard to all ques- 
tions pertaining to finance, adopted at their 
recent state convention one sensible resolu- 
tion, which we quote as follows: ‘ The rights 
of capital and labor are equally sacred and 
entitled to legal protection. Capital and labor 
have no just cause of quarrel, and their proper 
relations to each other are adjustable by nat- 
ural laws and stould not be hampered by 
legislative interference.” This is much better 
than the nonsense of Ohio Republicans on the 
same subject. 

...-A correspondent of The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial evidently thinks he compliments a Con- 
gregational minister of Indianapolis by sayirg: 
“The reverend gentleman, if he were rot a 
reverend, would come under the head of a 
brilliant fellow—just the sort of a man who 
could make a night of it where the wit and 
the wine flowed freely. He came into the room 
with an elasticity of step and grace of manner 
that upon the stage would have commanded a 
flattering reception.’? This will hardly please 
the estimable gentleman referred to. 


.... The sermou of Brother Mulex published 
by us last week is approved by several of 
our correspondents. One suggests some other 
texts for his echolarly attention, such as | Cor. 
xii, 28, the proposition being that the want of 
the hour is eight orders in the Church, and 
they must be had. I Cor. vii, 27—‘‘ Seck not a 
wife’; proposition—wife-seeking must be 
stopped. Paul commands it. But Brother 
Mulex is now for the second time a widower, 
and we believe he takes a different view of that 
passage. 

.+.. The Sunday-school Times is now the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Henry Clay Trumbull and John 
D. Wattles, who have bought it of Mr. Jobn 
Wanamaker. Mr. Wanamaker’s purchase was 
originally made from his hearty devotion to 
the Sunday-school cause, and he gladly trans- 
fers the paper into the hands which have made 
it during the past two years the best period- 
ical of its class in the world, with a subscrip- 
tion list which only two or three of our relig- 
ious periodicals can profess to equal. 


....Sepator Matthews, who thinks that, ac- 
cording tothe language of the contract, the 
bonds of the Government issued under laws 
enacted prior to the demonetization of silver, 
in 1873, might legally be paid in the silver 
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“‘ dollar of the fathers,” also thinks that there 
is a question of ‘good faith’’ toward the cred- 
itor which the Government ought not to ignore. 
This is an improvement in the Senator's views ; 
and, now that he is getting right, we hope that 
he will not stop until he gets entirely right. 

...eThe old College of William and Mary, 
at Williamsburg, Va., is in serious financial 
trouble, and is going to appeal to Northerners 
for aid, as it intended to doin 1875, but did not, 
on aecount of the hard times. This ancient in- 
stitution, founded in 1693, has done a great 
work in American education and is really the 
Harvard of the Soutb. Its claims are far more 
important, on the score of past renown and 
future usefulners, than those of any other in- 
stitution in the Southern States. 


.... keeping up a paper to its full size during 
the summer is asevere tax on the editors, who 
have more work to do, as the space to be filled 
by them is then greater than at other seasons 
One of our religious exchanges gets over the 
difficulty by going to sleep for two months. 
Otbers drop from four to eight pages,and say 
nothing about it. Zhe Standard of the Cross, 
however, prints conspicuously over its title: 
‘‘Midsummer Vacation Edition . . .., 
Eight pages only during August.”’ 


....The Atheneum says of a late volume: 
“The story is American, and the phraseology 
is, most of it, written in the queer American 
vernacular, a branch of the Ev glish language 
spoken peculiar to itself.” We declare we can- 
not get any idea out of this jumble; and yet it 
must mean sometbiog wise, foris it not the 
utteravce of the leading critical journal of En- 
gland? The Atheneum’s vernacular is ‘‘ queer” 
enough to us Americans, and, we trust, ‘‘ pecu- 
liar to itself.” 
=....Would you like to know why our free 
schools make Protestants intelligent and decent 
citizens, but ruin the Catholics? A Catholic 
journal will tell ; 

** As to the ‘ Godless schoolirg,’ and why it 
hurts Catbolics more than Protestants. one 
acswer, as between a Christian and a Puritan, 
would be: Why is it, witn whisky exposed, 
that pigs will not get drunk on it and men 
will 2” 

Sensible pigs. They must have had a decent 
and temperate ancestry. 


....We are sorry for poor Mrs. Norman 
Porter, of North Amherst, Mass., and her 
children. Her busband has been sent to the 
house of correction for sixty days for not 
providing for his family. Porter admitted, 
says the Springfield Republican, that ‘ he had 
worked only twenty-nine days in six months, 
besides picking a bushel of potato bugs.” A 
bushel of potato bugs and twenty-nine days’ 
work will not support a family half a year. 


...-The Hon. John Lynch, a Maine ex-con- 
gressman, has the courage to start a new daily 
in Washington. It will be called The National 
Union and will appear about the 10th of Sep- 
tember; and will occupy the old ‘‘Congres- 
sional Globe”’ buildings, on Penn Avenue, with 
their extensive equipment of type, presses, 
etc. This buildingis also known as “Jackson 
Hall,” having been erected to accommodate 
the inauguration ball of that president. 


- The testimony in the Antonelli will case 
is very damagiog to his late Eminence. There 
is offered a series of photographs of the 
Countess Lambertini, in the earliest of which 
the daughter, then a young child, is represent- 
ed ia the attitade of praying before a statuette 
of the Virgin, which had been sent from the 
Cardinal’s room for the purpose ; and below it 
is written: ‘‘I pray the Holy Virgin that my 
Father may be happy, and I also.”’ 


_en A dollar in the subsidiary silver coin of 
the United Sates is worth about 85 cents in 
gold. Why not make this a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, as well as a 90-cent silver 
dollar, which is the value in gold of the “dol- 
lar of the fathers’? The only difference is 
that we should have a 15-per-cent. swindle in 
the one case, and a 10-per-cent. swindle in the 
other. This is merely a difference in degree, 
and not in principle. 


--+.Toelate Rev. Thomas J. Mumford, editer 
of The Christian Register, was a vigorous and 
able journalist, whose special ability was in 
writing paragraph notes on the editorial page. 
He worked on The Christian Register almost 
eingle-handed, but made it one of the most 
readable and valuable of our exchanges. The 
Unitarians will find it difficult to find an 
equally good manager for their chief denom- 
inational paper. 

--.«Thisis the dispatch which a Holiness pa- 
per gets fram its editor, who has gone to the 
Framingham Camp-meeting: 

“Wonderful vietory, hundreds forward for 
prayers, and large numbers entering into rest. 
God is making bare his arm and ministers and 
peuple are being filled with the Spirit. Deemed 
by allthe most marvelous meeting yet held, 
We ask a!] the readers of The Standard to join 
usin as of thanksgiving and praise. GTory 
to God in the highest. J. 8. Insxrp,” 

+...The Hon. E, W. Stoughton, of this city, 
has in the last number of The North American 
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Review a sharp and effective reply to Judge 
Black’s attack upon the Electoral Commis- 
sion, published in a preyious number. He 
presents the law and the facts of the case, as 
Judge Black did not, but rather contented 
himself with a wordy tirade of violent and 
bitter invective against ‘‘the infamous eight.” 

....The American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, which was organized last year, at the Cen- 
tennial, holds its first annual meeting at Cin- 
cinoati, on Sept. 5th and 6th. Its officers are 
Hon. C. C. Jones, of Augusta, Ga., president ; 
Prof. 8. F. Baird, E. T. Cox, and Col. E. Whit- 
tlesey, vice-presidents; Rev. 8S. D. Peet, of 
Ashtabula, O., secretary; William 8. Vaux, of 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 


....[In a very courteous aud gentlemanly 
style The Catholic Review speaks of “ the little 
sect known as the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States,’ and compares its pro- 
posed new name to the change of the name of 
“the rotten and leaky ship ‘Dirty Jane’ to 
that of the new and splendid fast-sailing and 
magnificent steamer ‘Morning Glory.’”’ 


....We have often enjoyed somewhat 
solemnly the fresh, quaint style of the “ De- 
votional’”’? column of The Indian Mirror; but 
we trust a smile will be forgiven as we read 
this week: ‘* Our hearts aspire once more to 
that holy household, O God, in which men and 
women live a blessed life under the umbrella 
of thy sheltering feet.” 

«.e- Though Donahue is in the hands of the 
sheriff of Steuben County, on the charge of con- 
spiracy, the first number of The Striker, pur- 
porting to be edited by him, has appeared. 
The labor organizations of the country are in- 
vited to take stock in it. A little experience 
will teach them a thing or two about making 
newspapers. 


.»+. The Index declares that Mrs. Livermore’s 
name was dropped years ago from the records 
of Dr. Neale’s church. Our information was 
different. Why does not The Watchman take 
interest enough in so distinguished and excel- 
lent a Baptist and Universalist to claim her, or 


‘else sorrowfully yield her to another church ? 


....Postmaster-General Key is said to be reg 
ceiving Southern letters by the bushel, protest- 
ing against his ‘‘flunkyism and shameful mis- 
representation of our people.”’ ‘‘ Erring breth- 
ren’’ and “ repentant sinners’’ are not phrases 
to their taste. This flurry is really a great fuss 
for a very small reason. 

...“‘Jobnu Gair, of East Feliciana,” was an 
actual character, and the story of his death 
told in ballad form on our first page by one 
who knew him is literally true. He was an in- 
telligent mulatto, a member of the Louisiana 
legislature, and was murdered for political 
reasons. 


....The Georgia Constitutional Convention 
showed good sense in providing that the cities 
and counties of the state should not contract a 
debt exceeding seven per cent. of their taxable 
property. It would be well for taxpayers if the 
same rule were applied in every state of the 
Union. 


-...Dhe Golden Rule wants to buy The ln- 
terior ; but The Interior refuses to sell out for 
the five thousand dollars offered. Let the pro- 
prietors of The Golden Rule apply to The Wit- 
ness, if they ‘‘ mean business,” as they say; but 
perhaps that is too mean business. 


--..-The government has forbidden ‘the 
sale, keeping, or distributing’’ of the Colorado 
beetle in England, under a penalty of fifty 
dollars. Weare glad the lawis not in force 
here, as we Keep a few on hand, which we can 
not easily get rid of. 


.... OBITUARY.—Died at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 29th, Brigham Young, Prophet of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. He leaves twenty-three wives and one 
bundred children and grandchildren to mourn 
his untimely death. 

....The building in which the Georgia Con- 
stitutional Convention holds its sessions was 
paid for by the issue of state bonds, which the 
Convention has decided to repudiate. The re- 
pudiation shows a very nice sense of public 
honor. 


...-The Springfield Republican is decidedly 
vulgar in its description of Gail Hamilton as a 
“kicker.” It needs the wit of a little boy we 
know of, who, describing a girl, said that 
* she walks like a haytedder,”’ 

....-Among the deaths of last week, besides 
Brigham Young and Rev. T. J. Mumford, were 
ex-Chancellor Halsted, of New Jersey; E. L. 
Davenport, the actor ; and E. L. Stanton, a son 
of the war secretary. d 

.... What is Mormonism? A combination of 
Judaism, Greek paganism, Mohammedapism, 
Roman Catholicism, Adventism, Christtanity, 
and Anabaptism, with a double portion of 
diabolism. 


...."*Popish custom.” We do not like to 
see that language in The Alliance. The nick- 
names ‘ Popish,’” ‘‘Papist ’’ are forbidden in 
this office. 





+. This is a good time to enforce the United 
States laws against Brighamy. 


Publisher's Begartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 





truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known by Coe’s Cougb 
Balsam for Coughs, Ids, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Ex-PRESIDENT MARTIN VAN BUREN was 
made comfortable by the use of Jonas 
Waurrtcoms’s AstHMA REMEDY. 


<a 

It is acknowledged by chemists and 
physicians that Dr. Price’s Special Flavor- 
ing Extracts are the purest in the market. 





NIAGARA FALLS. 





Now that the hottest weather is over, 
many people are leaving their summer re- 
treats and are taking pleasure trips in 
different directions, before settling down 
for the winter. The crowds that leave New 
York every week for Niagara Falls show 
that the attractions there are as great as 
ever. One of the first places for foreign- 
ers to visil, on arriving in this country, is 
Niagara Falls, so world-wide is the reputa- 
tion of this resort. A favorite trip is from 
New York to the famous Watkins Glen, 
thence to Niagara Falls, continuing to the 
Thousand Islands, and down through 
Canada. The scenery from New York 
to Buffalo is grand. In fact, over 
every one of the four hundred and 
forty-four miles on the Erie Road there 
is something interesting to see. The jour- 
ney is a panorama of thriving towns, beau- 
tiful rivers, majestic mountains, and well- 
cultivated valleys. But Portage Bridge is 
one of the most interesting sights. The 
train passes over a bridge so high that it 
almost makes the traveler dizzy to look 
down on the rushing waters below. It may 
be interesting to know that the Erie Rail- 
way has, by means of arrangements with 
numerous connecting lines, been enabled to 
announce for sale, at reduced rates, a large 
series of Excursion Tickets, embracing all 
prominent points of interest, both on and 
off its immediate line. For instance, the 
Erie Railway Company offers tickets for 
sale which will take you first to Watkins 
Glen; then to Seneca Lake; then to Part- 
age Falls; then to Niagara Falls; then 
across Lake Ontario and down the mag 
nificent St. Lawrence, to Montreal; 
thence down Lake Champlain to Lake 
George; thence to Saratoga and Albany, 
and back to New York, via either Day or 
Night Line Steamers on the Hudson. Now 
such a trip as this, if you undertook to 
buy your ticket over each separate portion 
of the route, as you went along, would 
prove vastly expensive and troublesome. 
But, under the present system, you buy 
your entire ticket before leaving New York, 
at a rate much lower than you would 
otherwise be compelled to pay; and have, 
moreover, the privilege of stopping over 
at any one of the prominent points through 
which it takes you. The points and routes 
mentioned casually in the trip here 
sketched were merely selected at random. 
But all summer resorts of interest and 
beauty in New York, New England, and 
the Canadas are embraced in the series of 
round-trip summer excursion tickets an- 
nuaily advertised by the Erie Railway 
Company. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inonciabs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





BrNGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CONSERV- 
ATORY oF Mverc for Young Ladies (former- 
ly Dean College) doubled its number of 
students last year and added 7 new pianos 
(now 17 in all) to its growing musical de- 
partment, an incomparable advertisement 
in thege times of disaster to sehools and 
colleges. The year commences Sept. 19th. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. R. A. Paterson, 
A. M., president, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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A SALT-WATER BATH. 


NEVER has there been so much sea-bath- 
ing as during the past summer. Some days 
it seemed as if all New York were at Coney 
Island or Long Branch. Every inland town 
sends its representatives tothe seaside, and 
a good plunge in the ocean is the chief at- 
traction of the seaside. A sea bath be- 
comes almost indispensable during the 
summer months. Why canit not be en- 
joyed equally wellin the fall or winter? 
It readily can, if use is made of Ditman’s 
Pure Sea Salt, which is meeting with such 
remarkable success, although it has been 
placed on the market but a short time. 
This salt is put up in portable pack- 
ages, to meet the demands of those 
who, from a variety of reasons, cannot 
avail themselves of the seashore. This 
salt contains all the saline matters of the 
ocean and supplies the very want of the 
age, presenting to every one the pleasure of 
sea-bathing without the necessity of a res- 
idence onthe coast. A saturated solution of 
Ditman’s Sea-Salt may be applied with great 
effect in rheumatic affections. The healthful 
and curative effects of sea-bathing can thus 
be enjoyed in January, as in July, and it 
will henceforth be called a most egregious 
mistake to assert that one must go to the 
ocean to take a sea-water bath. Sea-water 
by evaporation lozes its great bulk. There 
is left its living virtues—salt and the com- 
pounds that make ealt. By simply adding 
the necessary amount of water to this re- 
siduum, we can at will produce sea-water 
again, of any required temperature and in 
avy place, And thus is given to the public 
Ditman’s Sea-Salt, and a real sea-bath at 
home is now an actual fact. This salt is 
prepared by A. J. Ditman, the well known 
druggist, corner of Broadway and Barclay 
Street, New York. 








ORGANS FOR CHAPELS. 


Ir is thought by many that one half the 
large attendance nowadays observable in 
chapels in the United States is attributa- 
ble to Cabinet Organs, owing to the great 
assistance they render in the popular exer- 
cises of musical devotion. The power of 
song is magical, as all concede who have 
attended the great revival gatherings of 
Moody and Sankey. Cabinet Organs are 
admitted to be the most efficient and ex- 
pressive accompaniments for the human 
voice, either in secular song or sacred 
anthem. The Cabinet Organs of the New 
England Organ Company, 1299 Washington 
Street, are now meeting with a more rapid 
sale than ever before since their origin, five 
years ago. They have sung their way 
from infant obscurity into a widespread 
and established fame. They have the 
compass of large organs, are of moderate 
price, superlatively excellent mechanism, 
and great beauty; while the great range of 
their original and wonderful improvements 
and their unequaled lasting qualities cause 
them to meet a universal want. For chapel 
service they are unrivaled. _ Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogues are sent free on 
application. 

a 


NO MORE ACCOUNTS. 


In country stores, where the bother of 
keeping accounts has annoyed and fretted 
the best of men, a new system has just 
made its appearance, which does away with 
the science of arithmetic altogether and for 
simplicity and correctness cannot be ex- 
celled. It is called the ‘‘ credit check,’ 
the form of which can be seen in the ad- 
vertisement on page 20, and it at once 
saves both the dealer and customer a world 
of trouble. They can be purchased by the 
customer for cash less a discount, or can 
be issued for any time convenient to 
both parties, always correcting themselves 
in all transactions and keeping a check on 
the doubtful debtor. Mr. A. B. Wood has 
exhibited a great deal of genius in placing 
this before the public, and he already has it 
in the hands of dealers in all parts of the 
country, who will not do without it after 
they have adopted it. 








Iwrortant.—When visiting New York, 
gtop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express, Buropean plan. 350 roems. 
een first-class. ices moderate. 





Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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HAM CURING. 





EXTENSIVE Packing Housrts.—Fine Cur- 
ING AS AN ART.—A WorpD TO Ept- 
CUREANS. 


In the South much used to be heard of 
King Cotton. Through the West Grain and 
Pork hold a like regal sway. One is fairly 
staggered to imagine where such oceans 
of wheat and corn and such mountains of 
pork, in its various products, can find 
mouths to feed. The production of hogs 
in the Middle and Western States bas been 
steadily increasing during the past decade, 
and, specially fostered by the generous corn 
crops of the last three years, it has now 
reached colossal proportions. 

In like measure the West has steadily 
enlarged its facilities for pork-packing, 
until single establishments boast of a capac- 
ity to slaughter and preserve from five to 
ten thousand head per day. Most of this 
product is cured in the simplest fashion, 
and as barreled pork or dry-salted bacon 
goes to feed the masses all over this coun- 
try and in Europe with whom cheapness is 
the prime element of choice. 

The finer parts are fitted to command a 
greater value; yet it is probable that not 
one-quarter.of the packing of hams and 
bacon sold each year would be passed by 
any expert as fine cured meat, and even of 
this limited part the proportion having the 
qualities that make really delicious food 
would be surprisingly small. 

There are two reasons for this. To cure 
‘‘ fine meats,”’ one must first learn how. 
Any one can pickle the fresh meat in a 
brine of salt and water; but it will only be 
salt pork then. Fine curing is an art re- 
guiriog careful investigation and long ex- 
perience, aud few curers have really learned 
their trade. 

The second reason is that these choice 
qualities can only be secured by great 
painstaking, and most dealers are unwill- 
ing to be annoyed with such extra labor 
and care. Hence, the market is full of 
meats looking well enough, but possessing 
no special merit. 

Many purveyors, who really desire to 
provide for their customers the choicest 
the market affords, find themselves unable 
to obtain the high grade of smoked meats 
they would like. Much that is offered, hav- 
ing an attractive appearance to the eye, 
does not possess those qualities that 
thorougbly please. 

F. A. Ferris & Company, of this city, 
have long devoted their energies to the 
special curing of fine hams and breakfast 
bacon. Such has been their success that 
their reputation jully justifies the extensive 
advertising of their unrivaled trademark 
brand. By special permission, they refer 
strangers to their goods to Messrs. Park 
& Tilford, and to Messrs. Acker, Merrall & 
Condit, who are regularly supplied with 
there fine curings. Such an endorsement 
is ample, and their rapidly increasing busi- 
ness is the proper reward for their skill, 
energy, and conscientious painstaking. All 
those of our readers who are charged with 
the duty of provicing for the table will be 
glad to secure hams and bacon of such 
delightful flavor. 





PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS. 





Ir is economy to keep your buildings 
well painted. If neglected, they soon yield 
to the decaying influence of weather and 
cannot be reclaimed. It is not our custom 
to regommend avy particular brand of 
goods; but when an article of superior 
merit is introduced, and has thoroughly 
stood the test of time and exposure, we feel 
that we are justified in commending it. 
— twelve years ago the Averill Paint 

, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., introduced a 
et in a ready-mixed form, claiming for 
it a decided superiority in lasting qualities 
and appearance. Its success is a clear evi- 
dence that the claim was well founded, 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it an article of great value and convenience. 
A sample card of beautiful colors will be 
sent to any address on application to the 
office of the Company. 





NEW HAVEN STEAMBOATS. 


A TRIP to New Haven bythe 3 P. M. 
boat, two hours and a half in the City of 
Elms, and a good night’s rest on the boat, 
arriviog in New York in the early morning, 
is one of the most enjoyable excursions 
that can be had during the warm weather. 
Excursion tickets are sold for the round trip 
at $1.50 each. A boat also leaves at 11 P. 
M., and, returning, reaches New York at 3 
P.M. 








Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder has 
been used for years and was never better 
than it is to-day. It is the purest and best. 








WARNER'S Beef and Iron fortifies the 
system against the cold and damp of the 
winter season. 


Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of Parker’s Ginger Tonic; while its inviz- 
oratiog proprieties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child @ “good baby.” Buy 
from your druggist a $1 bottle, or a 
sample bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 





GREAT HorseE MEpicrinE.—Dr. Tosras’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Topras’ CONDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appelite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION, 





THE American Missionary Association shares with 
other benevolent sucieties in the seriously dimin- 
isbed receipts of the month of August; its deficiency 
being $7.000, as compsred with the corresponding 
month of jast year. Our fiscal year closes September 
30th, and we earnestly entreat une frienos of the As- 
sociation to bearin mina the pressing wants of our 
fie d, and to swell the receipts for September so as to 
make up for the deficiency in August; thus enablin 
us toend the year favorably. Weask, as a specia 
favor, that the collections in the churches set down 
tor this mouth be not forgovten. and that remittap- 
© sbe promptly made. Individual donors who have 
contemplated torwarding additional contributions 
are assured  nyh fo oo fitting opportunity can be 
found than the 

In behalf of the ‘Bxecutive Commit 

M. E. ST RIEBY, Cor. Sec. 


56 READE 8T., NEW YORK. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 


Hair Dye for 37 oan, e 
injury Y his hea wero J ther itis the only true nd 
a eed x e. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. Nc 
polntment: no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
dyes; leaves the hair soft and beay 
titel Since or vie Sold and properly applied a 
BA ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 

Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just trsuing from the 
; the same shade and 
xture as the growing aair. They are.eo rf 


ect the 
CHELOB'S 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


IN DYSPEPSIA. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE LATE DR. 
THOS. P. ATKINSON, 
ef Danville, Va., of January 5th, 1874. Dr. A. was a 
prominent member of the State Medical Society 
and at one time president of that body. 


“For more than fifty years | have been a gross 
sufferer from that Proiean disease, dyspepsia, to 
find relief from which I have made many visits to 
nearly all of the mineral springsin Virginia, includ- 
ing the Allegheny, the Montgomery White, Coyners, 
the Yellow Sulphur, the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
the Oldana Red Sweet Springs, tie Salt Sulpbur, the 
Hot and Warm Sprngs. t have also tested the 
virtnes of the Ball+ton, the Saratoga, and the Leb- 
anon Sorings, in the *tate of New York, and I can 
say with confidence that | derived more benefit from 
the wuters of the Buffalo Springs, in the County of 
Mecklenburg, Va., than from any and all of the others.” 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Type “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
‘attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 























THE WORLD’S STANDARD 





SCALES 


RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
World’s Fair, London, - . . 
World’s Fair. New York, - . 
World’s Fair, Paris, - + =» 
World’s Fair, Vienna, ae 
World’s Fair, Sautiago (Chili), - 1S75 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia, - 1876 
World’s Fair, Sidney, Australia, - 1877 
Also sole Agents for 


MILES’ ALARM MONEY DRAWERS; 
HANCOCK’S INSPIRATORS; 


(The Best Feeder known for Stationary, Marine, and 
Locomotive Boilers) ; 


ALSO 
OSCILLATING PUMP CO.’S PUMPS. 


FAIRBANKS & €0., 


311 Broadway. New York. 


MUSIC BOXES 


OF EVERY a san 


1851 
1853 
1867 
1873 
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FINE WATCHES 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes. .$1 75 and above. | RICH GOLD JEWELRY 
Small Music Boxes . ee wa » : * 
Large “ r 20 00 “ “ at Prices to Suit the Times. 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Srothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Four.h St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefuliy done and order work 
promptly atiended co. 


All these Boxes are ies our own make and of su- 
rior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted to 
his market. 


M. J. PAILLLARD & CO., 

Manufacturers and Importers, 
680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER S8T., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX. Switzerland. 


P. DEGRA H. DEGRAAF, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New cua, ? 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 











Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 


COMPUTATION TICKET. 






































Copyright cme paterson one 
Secured. CREDIT CHECK. ___ iilthinien se, 
25/10) 5 | 5 ef adale 
eedahcel onl ust en 
2510 5 5 AS. QTV TA 
esllols is 2°2bIF'L 
se! al el i Payable to z N : if ee 
25,10 5 5) 2¥1 101 
25/10) 5 5 5] ZliLi@_il 
25 10, 55 | On demand in Olereh? dise. 2 LIL 1 
25110) 5 | 5 | Zia. 2 
1 ms eee cnet neat en eee ewe n enone -- re —||—_—||— 
2 LO) Fam « Good for Amount | Zyayaya 
25/10) 55 Uncancelled. 21] a 1 1 
—||—|| |} Ss — — “ {es 
25105 5“ NOT TRANSFERABLE. 2 |) || 








This cut represerts our $5 Check. We have them in every denomination trom 50 cents to $20. ey 
are issued to customers and the amount of each sale made on the Check is canceled with pen or punch trom 
the fixures in the margin. which represent the value of the Check. They are simple, and easily understood 
by customers save the making of thousands of entries in books. which is the drudgery and werwy of a retall 








e e 


LATION, | 


JON WITHOUT Mur) 
PResenvarion OTECTIO 
ae ren Syn Cony ONTA ON 
SECURED ONLY— ard Gi 
+ CRANE. BREED&CO sy 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 


Ae CASKETS: 











SELLERS'LIVER PILLS 


tood for Thi 
‘Standard Beaty 3 the cure of jms Deemneia 
Sick H he, and all Derange- 





iments of the Liver. 
llers’ Verm the Worm De- 
Pra. expelled large, live worms from my 
ay ge pes Wm. Server, St. Louis, Ma. Price 
each 2c. If your Sensei: don't keep them, — for 
them. R. F. SELLERS & O0., Prop’ h. Pe. 








ckages of 100. assorted, if desired. 60 cents, postage paid; in_book form, with stubs, 75 cents. 


Pa 
Nickel-plated Punch, $2; Steel, #- 0. Full particulars on application. A. B. WOOD. Dealer in Store Find- 
ings. 28 and 3) West Broaowav. N 


KINGSFORD'’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


1S THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 
and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
2” Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. 28 








To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and op escd 
PACKAGE, 
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ESTABLISHED 1850- BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 





Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 
QUO] JO AVN 10} JUSUIWO-B14 ars 





CAPTIVATE THE V WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
nternational Exhibition, but having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 
BY THE WORLD'S BEST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1887. 


Conszlt your interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 


Ex * LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Pj celsior Abe Treadie, including one doz- evF Fars 
Zz S thirty inimitable Fret Sawing Pom¥ PLANeRs 
Pat terns and prepared Wood, to the 
waite of $4. new Wey for ‘tighten- 
ing Saw, Power Dri attachment, 
Wrench, Oil Cup ar a4 rew Driver. 
Speed, 800 strokes per Minute. Saws, 
11-2inchthick. Price, complete, cased 
and delivered on board cars or at Ex- 
press office, $12. 

Saw only’, without attachments, $9. 


SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 






















NEARLY ONE THOUSAND IN US& 

Buffalo Pony Planer. Will earn ite 
self and, pay expense of running in 8 
da ays. Price from $50 and upwards, 
eac 











——s 


LIGHT MACHINES FOR PONY 
OR HORSE POWER, 

‘The great success of these machines 
is unprecedented, and it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that no article has 
ever more Clearly proved its super- 
iority for the quantity and quality of 
With Copper Boiler, to drive light its work than this. It is made in 
Lathes, Scroll Saws, etc. Are all sizes several sizes, and can be fitted up 
from 1-8 up to 2 horse power; bad suitable for bullock, mule, steam or wind power, in addition 









plain castings, partly finished, or com- | to those above mentioned. 
plete, ready ‘for use. 
he “Scientific American” of June 19, 


Buffalo Excelsior Pony Planer and Matcher. 
Patented March 30, 1875. 


2875, says of the above, in an extended 
Editorial, introducing our manufactures 
to the publics ** It can turn wringers, 
churns, washing machines, orice cream 
freezers, run coffee milis, pump water 
through a house, actuate fvot lathes, 
scroll saws or light boxing machinery, 
run knitting or sewing machines, turn 
a grindstone or emery wheel, work ven- 
tilating or hand thrashing machine cut. 
ters, meat or feed choppers, or sausage machines, drive small blowers for caenineiie dispatch tubes in a building, or for a 


blacksmith’s fe ‘Tg, OF Compress air or work an air pump on a sail scalein a laboratory. These are a few only of the purposes to 
which it cz in be appl ied.’ 


Also Engines and Boilers capable of propel 
15 tor8inches. The boats have keel, stem, 
with rudder and tiller, row locks and oars; 

jose wishing a pleasure boat will find 


Best of its ki kind in use. 


mended as superior and 
extra in quality. 








ling boats from 18 to 2 feet long, 4 1-2 to § 1-2 feet beam, with draft of water 
Stern and rudder post of oak, pine planking, copper fastened throughout, fitted 
seats allaround the boat, lockers and coal Bb unkers, and have two coats of paint. 
these the safest and fastest, as they can be made to attain a speed of from 6 to 
16 miles per hour. 
They are adapted to 
agreat variety of uses, 
such as Excursion, 
Sone es 2 or 
Pic-Nic Part for 






espec 

= ay - = to their Tight draft er 
water for cx plorin ex itions ns and sorveythe parties. The Engine aaa Boiler can be easily detached from the boat, and is then 
available for ee Paine Mechanical, Commercial or Domestic requirements or for the use of Amateurs, when power is needed 
for running light machinery. 

rice of 26 foot boat, complete, ie nil $425.00 

Price of Engine and Boiler, without, boat, including driving pulley, «of 37600 


Ilustrated Catalogue containing Cno Hundred Scroll Work Designs mailed to any address free en receipt of Stamp. 
GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


SMITH & beige = ra mia REVOLVERS. 


The improvements which 
have been made in these 
Revolvers during the past 
few years,and especiail 
in those just completed, 
render them the most sim- 

le, durable, and efficient 

volvers in the world. 
They are produced in vari- 
ous ane, and lengths of 
barrel, of very best ma- 
terial and workmanship, 
their lock-frames, as weli 
as barrels and cylinders. 
being of finest steel. Au 
the paris of the smallsizes, 
as well as of the larger 
ones, are perfectly inter- 
changeshis, so that re- 
pairs, if any are necessary, 
may be made b: sending 


































volvers, and made ex- 
pressly for them, are so constructed as to produce the most accurate shooting and the greatest penetration. 
and at the same time capable of being reloaded with facility and economy. 

Ae will be seen by the agpented Report of the Commission, they were given the Highest Award at the 
International Exhibition at Philade!phia. min 1876, and they are now argely in use by the Governments of the 


United a eee, Y<% , Spain, Mexioo, and the Argensne et 
SON ‘Springfield Mase 7 79 8 St., New York. 
Ne NaTIO TONA LEXH Bi TION, ¥ Philadelphia, 1876. 

PHILADELPH eb. 7th. 157 Te ited tates Centennial Commission has ex- 
amined the Report ofthe J Judges, and oleae *ebe following reasons, and decreed an award in 
content. therewith. 

UN AWARDS.—Product—Smith & Wesson povelving Fy eighols. —Name and address of Sapibtor. 
H & W HSSON. Sp: inefield, Mas: 





















REPO 


The undersigned, haviag examined the oroduct herein de«cribed, pees il one the came to 


the United States Centennial Commission for award, for the following reasons— wacdy asa military 
arm,the ejection of all discharged shells simultaneously, the workmanship and mot 8 used in manufac- 
ture. its Warreengeskitiey. together with the simplicity of its action, renuer it a uvesirable weapun for de- 
ense or offense. 
HENRY 8. ABBOT, W. H. NOBLE, A. LESNE, L. F. DE SALDANHA; 8. C. abies me Judge; FRANCIS A. 
WALKER Chief of Bureau of Awards; A. T. GOsHORN, Director General; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


Sinancal 





tions of operators in Chicago. Prices for 
grain ruled high just previous to the har- 
MONEY MARKET. vesting of the new crop, chiefly on account 
of the small supply of old, and as soon as 

Business in almost all departments has | it was decided the new crop would be a large 
continued to improve. The events of the | one these speculators sold the market down 
week have been perhaps less important than | for future delivery at Chicago to 914¢c. for 
for some time previous, though a steady | the month of September, thus undertaking 
hopeful condition of affairs is particularly | to arbitrarily fix the price at which the 
noticeable. The grain movement has been crop should be sold. In consequence of 
interrupted to some extent by the specula- ! this movement, receipts have largely fallen 











off and it seems as if farmers were holding 
back their sales for higher prices. Should 
this state of affairs continue, it may operate 
quite seriously against general trade. 

The money market was particularly firm 
and active early in the week; but later on 
the supply offering was larger and the de- 
mand somewhat less, The failure of the 
State Savings Bank in Chicago it was at 
first anticipated would lead to a run on 
other institutions of that city and create 
something of a panic, by forcing the sale of 
securities tomeet the run. The trouble did 
not extend, however, and another instance 
of fraud and general mismanagement has 
been added to the long list of the past few 
years. The Bank of England, in conse- 
quence of the recent withdrawal of gold for 
suipment to America, advanced their rate 
of discount from 2 to 3 per cent. on Tues- 
day. The rate for loans on call has fluctu- 
ated from 2 to3 to 4 to 5 per cent., closing 
at 2 to 3 per cent. on Saturday. We quote 
first-class indorsed 60 to 90-days commercial 
paper at 5 per cent; 4 months at 5 to 54 per 
cent.; single-name at 6 to 9 per cent. 

The stock market has continued almost 
entirely in the interest of the speculators, 
the public only appearing in the trans- 
actions as sellers at the advanced prices. 
Fluctuations have been considerable and 
the market has at times been feverish and 
excited, closing dull and quiet. Coal stocks 
have fallen out of favor just at present. 
The ‘‘short” interest has been well cleared 
out and 50 percent. of par value is about 
the ruling price. 

The following shows the ruling prices of 
active stocks during the week: 


Open- High- Low- : 
ing. eat. est. 












Albany and Susquehanoa.,,,..... 70 70 70 
Atlantic and Pacitic Tel....... eee 20 20 19 
Chicago and Northwestern....... 344 353g 29% 
Chicago and Nortnw’n, pref.... . 63 6334 5834 
C., R. L., and Pacific.... .. ........ Wis WiK% 98% 
Chicago, Bur., and pia ----100% 100% 100 
C., C., and 1.C,, wees os ccccee 4% 54 3% 
C., G., ©., ama. .,.cce- << (OS oH 3u 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Ss alata 8144 82 sl 
Chicago and Alton..... .......... 87 876 8644 
Del., Lack., and Westera.......... 49 50% 47 
Delaware and Hudson.......... We 47% 
Adams Express....... pou? ae 93 93 
American Express 4656 45 
United States Express...... ... - 42 43 424% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express...... 83 83 83 
GRO... cvcceeres iiccccestesececcces 11% 12% 10% 
Erte, pref..........- CA 22 22 22 
PN ddccggtstcnsstccevcces cecceed42¥ | =042KHO—=C=«i*2D 
Han.and St. Joseph........ .... NY 2% ll 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.. he 41% 24 
po ae errr err es 646 66 62 
Lake Shore........... Ceseowaweeuee 6456 65% wx 
Michigan Central..... .. ........- 58 58 534¢ 
Morris and Essex.............- eeae Cee 756 7334 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... iguana 5) B 4 28 
Mil. and St. Paul,pfd —......... 67 iye'¢ 64 
N, Y. Central 108% 9936 
N. J. Central. 18 16 
OTTO ANG MGS... ccccc'sc coc ccce 7 1% 64 
Ohio and Miss. pref. .. Rn 10 
Pacific Mati. 264 22% 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne ae 92 92 90 
GURNGIEIINI cnc ccass ccaccoonace 16% 16% 
Quicksiiver, pref... were eacauases 32 31 
St. Louis and iron M’n..., 834 8 
St. Louis, K.C., and N..,. 4% 4% 
Wea: nse cegeecnace 15 10% 
Union Pacific........... gees 71 66% 
Western Union Telegraph 83% 80% 





Gold opened on Monday at 104} and ad- 
vanced on Tuesday to 1044, in sympathy 
with the advance in the rate of discount by 
the Bank of England to 3 per cent. It 
afterward fell off and closed at 103% on 
Saturday, in consequence of the payment 
ef September interest and the sale of 1,- 
000,000 by the Treasury. The awards at 
the gold sale ranged from 103 89 to 103-94, 

Government bonds were higher early in 
the week and weaker later on, in sympathy 
with gold, closing quiet at about previous 
quotations, 

The public debt statement for the month 
. August shows a decrease of $3,869 ,538.- 


The Treasury now holds in United States 
bonds for circulation $337,634,650, and 
$15,175,000 in United States bonds for 
public deposits, Total, September Ist, 
$352,809,650. United States bonds depos- 
ited for circulation during the week end- 
ing to-day, $1,983,050. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week ending to-day, $1,834,150. National 
bank-notes outstanding—currency, $315,- 
260,928; gold, $1,425,770. Total, $316,686,- 
698. Receipts of national bank-notes for 
the week ending September ist, 1877, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year: 





1877. 
1a 

379 00 i 
2 1,017,000 
Totals........--+++sevee-84,165,000 98,912,000 





State bonds have been quite nominal. 

Railroad bonds have been active and 
strong at a general advance of from 2 to 10 
per cent. 

Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co. announce 
that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has sold to Messrs. J. 8S. Morgan 
& Co., London, their entire loan of six- 
teen hundred thousand pounds sterling 
($3,000,000), authorized in January last. 
This loan is inthe shape of 5 per cent. 
sterling bonds of the company, secured by 
a first and only mortgage upon the entire 
property of its Chicago division of 263 
miles. The proceeds are immediately 
available to the Company for the liquid- 
ation of its floating debt, which will thus: 
be retired from the market. The Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad Company 
have completed a negotiation with Messrs. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. and Messrs. Wins- 
low, Lanier & Co. for the sale to a syndi- 
cate of the remainder of the new 6 per 
cent. forty-year mortgage bonds of the 
company. The remainder of the old 7 per 
cent. mortgages will be paid off on Jan- 
uary ist, 1878, at 105. The interest on the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph 8 per cent. bonds, 
which became due Saturday, was not forth- 
coming until the very last moment, when 
$160,000 was placed in the bank. It is 
understood that this sum was advanced by 
Mr. Gould, on the pledge of $4,500,000 of 
the land notes of this company, at a rate of 
interest which has not yet been decided 
upon. The following will show the closing 
prices of leading railroad bonds. 


Central of N. J. first Cons0l,.........ccccseessesees at 
Chi., Bur. & Q. 2d consol sevens......... .....-+. 109 
Chi. & Northwestern coupon, gold............... $2 
Pe age Ye At Se AL” 9 ee oe 89% 
GRRE TS Re GG Ti cegicia 60s ceccesse 109% 
Lake Shore & M.S. seconds, c, cp.........-...-.-- 4 
Michigan Central, consol. sevens ...............- 104% 
Morris & Essex, first mortgage................++5- 115 
Ohio & Miss., cons. sinking fund.................. 20 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. firsts..............ceeceee 118 
St. Louis & Iron Mt. first m.............ccee cece eee 96 
Union Pacific firsts, sixes, gOld..............ee.0s 10534 
Union Pacific sinking fund.................seeeees 93 


The Bank Statement reflects continued 
currency shipments, to handle the crops, in 
the large loss of legal-teuder notes. The 
gain in gold notes and reduction in loans, 
however, increases the surplus reserve 
$6,600 over last week. It is considered 
almost certain that the banks will have to 
take out mure circulation for employment - 
in the West and South, which will prob- 
ably still further narrow the difference be- 
tween gold notes and greenbacks later on. 

The following is acomparison of the 
totals with those of last week 

( ol 
25th. __ Sept. 1st ts 

ov i, 6.0 7. 778,700 Dec. +. 120 ‘oo 
14,259,000 16.050.100 In 100 
is: 13,600 Dec. 3 rey 40) 
° y ) 700 Dec. 887,560 
porits. . 213.0 = 494) 100 Dec. 3,575,600 
Reserve r-quired. "33206, 573 362,675 Dec. 893.900 
GeONs . ccccp ess 11,791,425 en 025 Inc.. 6 600 
Circuiation....... + 15,515,100 15,383.300 Dec. — 131,800 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 











blic 92 
_ a ra Trad’s’ 0 Ighoe & & ; Leather 11-1 = 
(‘D 20 


Manufis! '€ Mer’. 32 irate Laer 70 
Market..... ..... 104 |Union ....,,.. 137 _ 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America 30 — |Mechanics’ ......132 
American Exch 106% — |Mercantile ..... 90 
Central ome. — |Merchants’... 115 117 
125% — |Mer. Exchange.. — 
80 |Metropolitan.... 
_ ASSAU........0.- 
— |New York 
Gallatin Nat'n. 112% 120 Mics 62) onwados 
oer: Amer., = es - ee — 
Hanover..... .... 1044 Repub 











FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Specia! attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over six years’ 
business never ifst a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. send fer par- 
ticalars and ern y 

WATELNS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
‘Broadway. 








New York. 


ANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 enone pt Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital paid in, in cas’ i 
aed all Labia, including SSSS,608 60 


Not surplus .... : $68,393 12 


Total AMO. co-srereeseeeervere® 1,642,582 59 59 
B, 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. BEMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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Commercial, 


SENATOR CHRISTIANCY’S LETTER. 

SENATOR CHRISTIANCY’S letter in answer 
to the request of The Chicago Inter-Ocean 
for his views on the silver question shows 
that the Senator understands some things 
in finance, as well as many things in Jaw. 





We givea single paragraph of the letter, | 


replete with the most lucid kind of com- 
mon sense: 


‘Tam and ever since the partial demon- 
etization of silver have been in favor of re- 
storing it to general circulation. But 1am 
not in favor of the simple repeal of the 
law of 1873, and the ‘restoration of the 
‘dollar of the , fathers’ to its old place 
in the coinage.’ Nor do I believe that 
the power of Congress, or the most ab- 
solute and despotic human power, can 
give the ‘ dollar of tbe fathers its old place 
in the coinage’ of this country, unless 
either the standard of gold shall be low- 
ered or that of silver raised—tbat is, un- 
Jess the gold coinage shall contain less pure 

gold or the silver dollar more pure silver. 
‘And my principal reason for this is that 
the relative value of silver and gold, as 
compared with each other, has greatly 
changed in almost if not all commercial 
nations since the coinage of the ‘dollar of 
the fathers’; the value of silver, as compared 
with that of gold, having largely depreciated 
in the markets of the world since that time. 
And it is the market value, regulated by 
the laws of supply and demand, which will 
govern the circulation. in spite of all the 
legislation in the world. The first effect, 
ther fore, of restoring the ‘dollar of our 
fathers to its old place in the currency,’ 
making it a legal tender for all debts, would 
be to drive gold out of circulation as 
money and cause it to be hoarded or ex- 
ported; unless we can suppose that debtors 
generally will be willing to pay more to 
extinguish their debts when they can just 
as readily extinguish them by paving less. 
Another effect would be to enable every 
debtor whose debt was not specially con- 
tracted with reference to pavment in silver 
at its old valuation to repudiate a consider- 
able portion of his debts, and to rob his 
creditors to a like extent.” 


The Senator, in another part of the letter 
says that he is “‘opposed to making the 
present subsidiary coin or the old silver 
dollar a legal tender to any amount above 
five dollars at the present standard of the 
subsidiary coin or the old standard of the 
dollar, according to which it is really worth 
much less than the greenbacks, which are 
still below par, as compared with gold.” 
How, then, does he propose to restore sil- 
ver to monetary use as a legal tender? He 
suggests two plans for this purpose. 

One plan is to adopt the mar ket value of 
silver,as compared with gold, and make 
the silver coin in dollars or any larger 
pieces a legal tender for all amounts at such 
market value, and provide a board for the 
determination and publication of this value 
at short intervals. This is the plan which 
he suggested in the Senate, June 29th, 1876. 
The other plan, which he thinks the next 
best, is to bring up the standard of the 
silver dollar and any coin of two or more 
dollars to near the comparative value of 
silver to gold in the market, as it now exists 
in the great centers of trade—say New York, 
London, and Paris; that is to say, put 
enough more silver into the dollar to bring 
it very nearly up to this comparative mar- 
ket value. 

Both of these plans aim at honesty, by 
making the two legal tenders commercial 
equivalents. The onedoesso by a board of 
commissioners to estimate at short intervals 
the value of silverin gold, and by making 
silver according to that valuation a legal 
tender for all debts. The other does so by 
increasing the quantity of the silver in the 
dollar, so as to make it nearly- equal to the 
value of the gold dollar. Neither of these 
plans will suit the silver men; and neither 
is as wise as to leave silver in its present 
position of a subsidiary coin—certainly so 
un'il the question of its market value, as 
compared with gold, shall be much. better 
settled. A double standard fixed by law.is 
an idea that was never realized, and never 
can be for any length of time, since no law 
can permanently fix the relative market 
value of gold and silver or guarantee that 
they will circulate side by side as equiv- 
alents. The experiment may as well be 
abandoned before it is attempted. It has 
always been a failure and always will be. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ii 


NEW YORE CITY FINANCES. 


Tue following figures supplied by the re- 
cent report of Comptroller Kelly contain 
an exhibit of the finances of this city: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash in City Treasury, Aug. Ist, 1876.... $425,029 8&5 
TROROG, 9 « 0) 15 p+ eesvevinner c0dsigeeg oo sscebcere 26,628 054 58 
PECDREE OE GORE, 6 <x segescns0dsspegesacesss 3,424,674 91 


The general fund, including surplus 
revenues of the sinking fund for the 


payment of interest _ ........ 2,988,269 51 
Loans—proceeds of bonds, including 

PVM WOME .5 css kcac Secccstecs 34,723,250 92 
Special andtrustaccounts ....,-..... 3,695,914 03 


Appropriation accouat (amounts rede- 
posited for purchase of gold, refund- 


ing taxes and assessments, etc.)....... 568,938 54 

sO TERETE ae Lt ~ $72, 464,152 34 
EXPENDITURES. 

Appropriation account................+ . $32,996,564 49 


Special and trust accounts: 
Redemption of city 
WE nascnocancerusenaia $30,547,000 00 
Miscellaneous ..... ididas 7,947,387 L1— 38,494,387 11 
Add difference in amount of warrants 


outstanding Aug. Ist, 1876, and Aug. 
ENE RG i cclnksssee Acsesha Sekstenne 280,242 47 
MEET cada ee beveesosbovieneeeneee eos 871,758,194 07 


The receipts and expenditures of tbe 
sinking fund for the redemption of the 
city debt were as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Cash in this fund Aug. 1st, 1876 


Ordinary revenues pledged 
by law to this fund.,....... $2,798,129 28 
Investments realized,......, 2,207,391 50 


Floating debt stock install- 


ment paid bycorporation.. 130,763 38— 5.136.284 11 


MR ss dicinitiesiarsacdadhabes ail paaiaid "$5,164,067 04 
EXPENDITURES. 
Redemption of city debt...$2,500,000 00 
Investments in city stocks 
and bonds........... seosees 2,749,137 21—$5 249,137 21 
Deduct difference in amount of war- 
rants outstanding Aug. Ist, 1876, and 
, CE NS ii scnksnsantaccgiasennsace ___ 95,845 00 


Total,....-...seeerscese Pecereeeeeeerees "$5153, (92 21 








The following is the statement of the 
bond debt and of securities in the sinking 
fund on the ist day of January and August 
of 1876 and 1877, showing the amount of 
each class of bonds at those dates: 

CLASSIFICATION OF BONDS. 


7 
si 187 


Jan. 1. rate Aug. 1. 








Funded debt......... o++es-$119 056,993 54 $121,010,028 54 
Less sinking fund ....... 27,748,307 30 29.201,284 32 
Net funded debt. ........ 91,308,596 24 91,808,744 22 
Assessment bonds......, 21,322,200 00 22,117,900 00 
Revenue bonds ......... 4,142,927 85 18,976 646 04 
Total...... ...--++2++-+.$116,773,724 09 $132,908,290 26 





1877. s 

Jan. Ist. Ang. Ist. 
Funded debt........... .. $119,631,313 28 $121,319,183 80 
Less sinking fund........ 28,296,247 40 29,667,568 59 





Net funded debt.......... 91,335,065 88 91,651,615 21 
Assessment bonds ..... 22,371,490 00 =. 22,144,400 00 
Temporary debt: " 
Revenue bonds......... 6,104,344 51 = :18,300.977 O1 
MOORE 865. eicnnctu'éssied F1I9,811,310 39 $132,096,992 22 


The actual debt of the city on the ist of 
August, 1877, after deducting the sinking 
fund and the temporary revenue bonds, 
was $113,796,015 21, which, with a trifling 
difference, is what it was, with the same 
deductions, at the same date in 1876. 





BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANKS. 


BrRook.yn, the second city in this state 
and the third in the Union, has seventeen 
savings banks, according to the last report 
of the bank superintendent. The follow- 
ing comparative table shows the condition 
of these banks, in aggregate, on January 
ist and July 1st, 1877: 








Resources. Jan., 1877, July, 1877, 
Bonds and mortgeages........... $17,551 741 = $17,195 916 
Stocks and bonds at cost ....... 32,077,379 34,348,477 
Loans on stocks .,,,......++» ‘ 597,330 84,250 
Banking houses andlotsatcost 1,684,436 1,689, 136 
Other real estate at cost ....... 187,325 246 O84 
Cash in other banks, etc......... 1.166.732 1,274,878 
| eT Per - 317,607 351,105 
OD 5.005 ise scscavag-oee 2,571 817 2,641 654 
Fe es ee 85 33 

ET eee Josamg $56,160,422 $57,831,833 

Liabilities. 

Duedepositors............ ...6. $50,419,797  $51,987.218 
Other liabilities................+ 45,977 111,286 . 
EET OT Ree ay Bey are 5,694,655 5,733,312 
PER OE 5.5555 0cse05acsascee 3 17 

vceirencwncvanesinnsa cee $56,160,422 $57,831,833 
eter rete 138,995 141,594 


The strong banks of Brooklyn, that do 
nearly the whole of the business and hold 
by far the larger share of the deposits, are 
the Brooklyn Savings Bank, the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the Kings 
County Savings Institution, the South 
Brooklyn Savings Institution, and the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank. If at least 
three-quarters of the remaining twelve banks 
were closed up, and their accounts trans- 
ferred to the above institutions, it would 
be a decided improvement to the system in 
that city, not only in respect to the matter 
of economy in doing the business, but also 
in respect to the safety of the depositors 





Brooklyn, like this city, has a large number 
of small savings banks, for which there is 
BO oceasion in the wants of the people 
and which were originally organized more 
to make places for unemployed persons than 
to meet any public necessity. Some of 
these banks are in a doubtful condition as 
to their solvency,‘and the most of them 
could disappear altogether with no loss to 
the public. 
been entirely overdone by an excessive 
multiplication of banks, and this is one of 
the reasons for some of the failures which 
have occurred in this city. 
es Se 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 





Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the ist of the 
present montb: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 





GAG OS 6 POP CONG. «5 di incicscisccdbecccn $814,341,050 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent.......ccecccccsecescece 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 414 per cent. .....csceeeeeecceees 185,000,000 00 

Total principal.......... cevccccccced $1,702,607 ,700 GO 


Wotal tnterest.... .ccccccccccecscecsces 25,519,618 00 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
PRAIRIE... 45 0<0:,:uscancdainestpeaeiterehaben 70,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has-Ceased since Maturity. 
PPA . .......scsdbangcevensbnesiapessacess $19,357,660 00 
MOEN on 5 inescuscnnguceonsernocieseceiae . 669,019 00 
Debt Beartng no Interest. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes.,.... $358,040,096 00 
Certificates of deposit..........cccceeeeees 50,430,000 00 
Fractional Currency...........0. scscccece 19,172,114 00 
ee i acenag eae, ag OEE OD 38.525 400 00 

Modal. pringaiyye: ...........cesocescees $466,167 610 00 
Total unclatmed interest........... 7,057 00 
Total Debt. 
EON. . nscvisensceuseesteacensue eked $2, 202,182,971 00 
BN... neccuceagnovsscccdscmnasbanpens 26,265,694 00 
TOMS. csien apeecssipsecscpecsscesogs $2,228,398,665 00 
Cash tn the Treasury. 

OUR oo. .sccscicsnreneaseqevenareosccsssesess $106,904,936 00 
ORRIN 6 ac Secrest etncts tatsiedbiseseccases™ 11,828,537 00 

Currency held for redemption of frace 
tional CRFFORCY. ........ccecc00 .-50004 8,265,412 00 

Special deposit held for the redemption 

of certificates of deposit, as provided 
IS i cecviane sp aenbnanrsaen) by wacerete 50,430,000 00 
A one. corasne-Benesenses: so0nqee “BITT, 428,886 00 

Less estimated eneuit due military es- 

tablisbments, for whieh no appro- 
priations have been made.. .......... 4,500.000 00 
DN ie cuancpeenssoeccpncs teskpeseuekoowa $172,928,S86 00 

Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 

AmgUaeGehs GT i585. sccccassscessassed $2,059,389,318 00 
September lat, 197Fsi.. 2.02. cacesccscssveee 2,055,469,779 00 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $8,869,538 00 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877.... 4,688,443 00 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 
Principal outstanding..................008 $64,623,512 00 


Interest accrue and not yet paid....... 646.235 00 
Interest paid by the United States...... 35,957,629 00 
Interest paid by transportation of 

SN oo kone ce adacescunbeus 8,676,250 00 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

DORCOS, 0. 60h 00.000. denen elena anaes 27,281,378 00 


The decrease of the debt during the last 
month amounts to $3,869 538. The Treas- 
uty now holds $887,634,650 in United 
Sta’es bonds as a guaranty for bank circu- 
lation, and $15,175,000 for public deposits, 
making a total of $352,809,650 on the ist 
of September. The total of national bank- 


| notes outstanding is $316,686, 698. 





DRY GOODS. 


The market has shown a continued im- 
provement all through the past week, and 
the outlook for September business is ex- 
tremely encouraging. Buyers are operating 


more freely in almost all descriptions of 


goods and package-houses and jobbers are 
fairly active with trade. The order demand 
continues to increase, and altogether there 
isa much greater feeling of confidence in 
the future than has prevailed for several 
years. 

Cotton goods have been in good move- 
ment from agents and jobbers, and, while 
selections have been small, they have been 


‘sufficiently frequent to make up a good 


volume of trade. The export for the week 
has been 854 packages from New York 
and 503 packages from Boston, making a 
total of 79,288 packages for the expired 
part of the year, against 59,194 packages 
for the same time in 1876. 

Bleached and brown shirtings and sheet- 
ings are moving in fair quantities. Pur- 
chases have not been large; but the distri- 
bution has been widely extended and stocks 
still further reduced. The market for 
these goods is steady at current quotations. 

Ginghams, both dress goods and regular 


styles, have been io steady demand and 


most goods of a, desirable character are 
largely sold ahead. These goods are attract- 
ing more than usual attention this season 
‘from all quarters and prices are very firm. 
Print-cloths have been more active than 


In both cities the business has. 
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for several previous weeks, though the 
movement has not been large enough to 
prevent a still* further tncrease of stocks. 
We quote: 64x64 extras at 37% cts., cash, 
and standards at 3% cts.,30 days. 56x60 
goods are strong at 314 cts., 30 days to 
cash, 

Prints have been irregular in movement 
and the choicest work has received the 
most attention. There is no constant act- 
ivity; yet the movement, taken altogether, 
has been fair. 

Dress goods have been in very good de- 
mand. Frequent new assortments have been 
disposed of and many duplicates of former 
purchases have been ordered. Worsted 
goods of all kinds and qualities are in gen- 
eral demand and fine grades of matelassé 
and mixtures are specially active. 

There has been a good business in shawls 
and skirts of new selections and light 
orders. Prices are low, and agents are not 
as well satisfied with the amount realized 
as with the volume of sales. 

Woolen goods have not been specially 
active. Some selections of new assort- 
ments have taken place and orders for 
duplicates have been received; but the 
business is confined to the actual require- 
ments of the present consumptive de- 
mand. In low-cost cotton union and wool 
goods the movement has been greater and 
stocks with agents are being materially 
reduced. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair de- 
mand. Low qualities of desirable goods 
are quite active and the supply is greatly 
reduced. Fine qualities of 6-4 goods are in 
lighter movement. 

Kentucky jeans in medium and low 
grades have shown a very fair business. 
Heavy fine doeskins have been in moderate 
request, though early purcbases are not 
sufficiently taken to call for new supplies. 

Flannels have been in fair demand and a 
very satisfactory distribution has taken 
place from jobbers’ hands. Prices are 
hardening somewhat, on account of the in- 
creased cost of wool. 

The general character of business in 
foreign dry goods has been in sympathy 
with the movement in the domestic mar- 
kets and has shown a quite decided im- 
provement. The offerings at auction have 


been large and the sales well attended, 
while most. classes have been in good 
selection at private sale. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the week were $2.493,116, and the amount 
marketed $2,554,488. The total imports 
of dry s at this port since January ist 
were $57,895,989. and the total amount 
marketed $57,539,259. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES., 


MONDAY EVENING, September 3d, 1877. 





PRINTS. 
Albion ..... ....--. 644)/Mallory........0.5 7 
Allems, £24 .t..%-%% . 634] Manchester........ 644 
American.......... 64,|Merrimack, D...... 646 


Arnold ........-..- 644 jOriental........... 64 
Cocheco, L.......- 634] Pacific .....ceeseee 7% 
Dunnells.......... 644|Richmond__...... 6 
Freeman.. ....... 534|8impson’s Mourn’g 





Garner &Co...... 64g |Sprague........... 
Gloucester........ 61¢| Wamsutta........ 544 
Hamilton .......-. 64 Washington. . baeesies 644 
Hartel .......0-2-- 646 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 \Lancaster.......... 9 
BClESE .. ce sccccces 9 |Namaske.......... _ 
RMU ticwied access 9 |Renfrew...... code oe 
GBR OW odscscsece 81¢'!Southwark........ 734 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 814 Lawrence, LL...... 614 
“ 448 = Y 7 


« Pp, 44 6% ae XX.... 84 
lame 0): = 6% XXX. 9g 
es ola + poe E, 44 8 
“ ¥ do-inch 634 9 $ 6x 
Agawam, F........ cecccee 
Augus 44 my Wb owe seede, OMG 
itty 30-inch 644 eeperrnory, |” 4 
Appleton, A, 44 8% Gn oon cepee 53g 
n 7 ! rd. 8 
Bedford R. 3-4 514 Medford, 4 736 
BOO, PP. co.cc cee 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 
©, vcwas see a 36-in... 7 
46) 4 Qio3 Oosee ect 40-in... 
pipet sree Ae coe ee ,48-in.. 1136 
Broadway, | 44 6 Newmarket, Be s0- 2 
Cabot, A, 44 ae ae 
Ww 44 os Rik 2. 9 
Crescent Mills, =. H ae 





8: Es, 
es 
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eissail Pittadleh, ices sir 
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“ Bll212 6%| Canoe, 4 
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4. H 5 
ast = > Sore S 8 ‘Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 814 Stark, A..... oonha - 8 
“ " 30-in. 734 | Wises ncce <ae as 

Indian —— Swift mac ee ¢ 





6 10-4 27% 
Wachusett, ag q 


seeeeeee 


ee Saatives | 
Laconia, AA....-- oe 
“ 


Androscoggin : 
AA 


L 44 91¢ 
Amoskeag, A, 44 914 





Masonville, pe 10 














Z, 7-3 “” Maxwell, 44 li 
Bay Mills, 44 1 ibs Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 4-4 Ossi Y. Mills, 44124 
Ralloug Son, 44 8 |New MarketAt4 8% 
30-in 6 Cossdu 
PO0G Bi secccosces 8 tesla, E, 44 5 
iO Bivswecousess « " P, 42in.. 10% 
Dense veal “«  W, 45-in..11%4 
ES 6% \Pepperell, 6-4 15 
Biackitone, JA44 88 7417 
Blackstop@ iver.. 8 ge 8419 
Cabot, 78 Tg ss 4 22. 
" ¥ “ 10-4 25 
“¢ §=@ami.....s 11 |Red Bank, 447 
© GBB.. .202 12 - 7-8 6h 
Canoe, 3+4 i” ‘ek toame 44 8 
Clinton, CCC..441 7-8 
Cc 4-4 78; Tuscarora, 4412 
Dwight: {Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambrie. 44 1114| 4-4 121¢ 
Linen Finish..14 « 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 916 > 64 19 
Fruit of the Loom : one 84 25 
44 10 ses 94 2746 
Fearless, 44 $4) ” 10-4 30 
Green, G, |Wauregan, No. 1. Bs, 
Great Falls, 8....- 6 Wamsutta, 44 12% 
bi Oo Tics 54417 
o er Beawee | Williamsville, 44 12 
« 4 AA... 816 WhiteRock, 44 101 
en EI 9!4,Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8% - 7-8 7%, 
= « 7-8 734|Waltham, 6-4 18 
Hope, 44 8g be 84 20 
Hills : be 9-4 221g 
SemperIdem,4-4 9 e 10-4 25 
= 7-8 8 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......... 1534 Utis, CC..... sdscech ing 
Blue Hill........ - on Pearl River........ 1434 
Columbia, Heavy.. Warren, AXA.....1455 
Everett.........0- 18% "BB... eee. 13 
Haymaker...... coe D1 OTD ccvces 114% 
Otis, AXA........ 1426} York. sooo 2.20000 001ddG 
” seaecnenee 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 10 Otis, a 10 @— 
Amoskeag.. -.10% 6 Massabesic..12 @I13 
Dexter, |\Pittsfield.. 53% 
B...— 12 Thorndike, B. Tx D1 
Hamilton.. “11 @12 Uncasville,A. 9 10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, —_ -16 ;Hamilton, D...... -104¢ 
-.15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
" 3 1344 Massabesic, A..... 133 
“i Cc mat « B.....12%% 
“ D Oig! Osi xis 
= | ee Methuen, AA...... 14% 
Cordis, ACE.. 18 !Pearl River........ 
= AAA. 16 |Pittsfield......... 
Easton, ACA. -11 |Swift River........ 946 
eo) eee - 9344, Willow Brook..... 144% 
a: ee . 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1256 
Hamilton.......... 112% ‘¢  82-inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........- Pa. TE - 8& 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 034 Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park....55.% Satteens....... 9l¢ 
Indian Orchard... 8 Pepperell. ....... 1044 
Kearsarge......... 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawan, F....... i] reo woe SG 
AmosKeag,........ — Domes teas 
Appleton, ...... si sochusetia C.. i 
Augusta, .......0 Fep PR cnctcncca 
Boot, A.....:.0.- a at ee. Re si 
(ance enaeneeenenininnsaismesinuniemeenestnssstemeseasitia 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 
Unequaled for Beauty, Style, 
and Comfort. 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; oiprgine 
Corset, bid Misses’ Corse 
WARYSER BH 
ee ts ests, N.Y. 
THE 


SHIELD BOSOM SHIRTS, 


MOST DURABLE, 








. BEST FITTING, 
STYLE AND MANUFACIURE PERFXCT. 


Every Shirt sold by me made under my own super- 
vision and guaranteed as repies -nted. 
nt oe for Rules of Self-Measurement and Price- 


Also & full and ¢esirable line of 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
5. W. TAYLOR. Sole Manufacturer, 


146 NASSAU bb 
WwW YORK. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


orections for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
“Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 





EVANS, PEAKE & 60,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Domesties, White Goods, 
Pr.nts, Dress Goods, 
No.ions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIA) CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND tth AVENOE, WN. Y¥. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘¢Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’8 Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade Par jhe following wel known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


As the “GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
Rite, ponicago, Il 
As ©“ GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
Lock. St Louis, Mo. 
As the “CHA LLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
ey yo Y & CO., New Yo 
sthe “STA ND SED: ’ Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TeRFIELD & CO., New Yor 
sthe “ST AND’ AD og Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philade' pain, Pa. 
As “sTAS DARD” Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
& CO. . ryt ee 
As the *STANDARY”? Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston. Mass. 
‘STANDAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 











A 
New Orleans, ia. 





"1281 ‘a1 'Idy Paeg 


Fyze1 82 "YW Penssioy “ORI ‘Z1 “AON Pate” 


DIAMOND 





Light. Flexible ble the 
Princesse or new rtight-Ateinen contatae. ge please 
ask your merchant fur them, and, if not kept on hand, 
ordee yo us. We send by ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt 
t) 25 each 
J.L. COLBY & CO., 425 and 427 Broome 8t.. N.Y. 





Trade po mailed free on application. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING OO.. 165 Mercer 8t.. N. ¥, 


‘am. MAGIC PLAITER ° 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
ORESS TRIMMINGS 
P RUAN & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECON 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-CNWANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREES 










BY MAIL 











MILTON BRADLEY & CO. SPRINGEIELD| 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Taz InpE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ...........00- ewanve $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
“Atlantic Monthly...........s0.00- 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine.......... + 20 30 


Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine.............++ 360 40 
a Weebly s.ic. st. ccc iceck 
Harper’s Weekly 360 40 
REGS ON MO MUNEEO 5. ccscecccsececdee 360 400 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’) 110 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal...........0.s000. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... acti, BS 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine... ............. 230 2% 
EU CEE Cece ci ce cnaccccaseaats 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 5 2 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian............ obaddedeit: 8 1 00 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 


Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........ osccsenn 450: SO 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“Wide Awake,’’ an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People... 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 260 300 


ft” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 
IMPROVED 


MUSIC . : 

















& 
‘PAPER FILE. rs 





RU OMIM Ss oo cceaaccecneeen 2 60 3 00 


PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 
Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 
‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 
‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 





Fine Steel 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


The Pudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
ean be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $2.00 
26 * * se 1,50 
13 7 * * 0.75 
52 “ after 3 months, 3.50 
523 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all aurrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





Oolitary wee tees Page& Business Notice 
ee eee eee ed, Bee 

4times(one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month) . .86c. 
B three monu s).6¢.13 “ (three months). 
| .60c./26 = TOC. 
& “ (twelve “ 50c.152 “ (twelve * 65C. 


ILLESTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 time 
4 times (one month).. 

s b= three months). 
2 “ 
B.S (twelve - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER > pene 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL SOrERic SwO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
* Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








P.-0. Bex 3787 Now York City. 
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Weekly Barket Review. 


(For week ending Friday, August 31st, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
remains quiet, chiefly owing to the absence 
of attractive grades, the stock here being 
composed almost wholly of low and 
medium qualities, which at the moment are 
not wanted. Dealers are waiting further 
receipts of new crop, soon expected, and 


then more animation may be looked for. 
Mild Coffees remain quiet, not so much 
owing to lack of inquiry, but rather to the 
divergence of buyers and sellers, who are 
apart about one-half a ceat per pound. 
With the recent limited deliveries, stocks 








are On the increase. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... - 1834 @23 
Santos, Ord. to Choice iSkewstbassmmaee 39 a3 ‘a 
SENON Sr ck ancnsucesssnccssosseeees 26 (@28 
PEOURG :'.55.1 ed's alesis spe sahern 2000028 @29 
Maracaibo......... hbase suns se aapsageee, Meee 
BMMURGID. 35i0.00cc005 yes. 21 @22 


TEA-—The regular auction sale of this 
week has ‘been withdrawn, with the conse- 
quence of a better feeling in the open mar- 
ket. As before noted, thereis a movement 
on foot, which is being urged by some of 
the prominent dealers, to obtain a combi- 
nation of leading buyers, pledging them- 
selves, a3 a measure of relief, not to at- 
tend auction sales; and, if successful, there 
can be little doubt of a rally in prices, 
which in most if not all cases are below 
the cost of importation. It would also be 
for the interest of the importers to discon- 
tinue the offerings at public salein advance 
of the requirement of distributors, the 
effect of which events have shown to be 


disastrous. We quote: 

REUNION <5 DCSE Sausks averse eeskes sooeeedD @ 50 
RR a eee 3 @ 7 
English Breakfast..........2.0222.0209 @ 7% 
Uncolored Japan.............000-. 22 @ 55 
Oolong....... EE ED secese @ WW 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—With an im- 
proved demand from Refiners and better 
advices from Havana and Europe, the mar- 
ket has assumed a decidedly firmer tone, 
and prices are strong at 8@8} cents for Fair 
to Good Retining Cuba, with not free offer- 
ings at these figures, some holders demand- 
ing an advance of one-eighth of a cent. 
Refined.—There is an improved and quite 
au active demand and prices are strong. 
For export there is no inquiry at the mo- 
ment, all the conditions of the market being 


unfavorable for shipments. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8 @ 8% 
SEARS OE 6 o.oo oso - 0050-000 einase 11% 
Oe RE eee eee — ; 
Se en, cata Me Basg oc 10%@11}¢ 
OMEMNIOT: <.05.2.000 08s tees 1044@1084 
Wuire.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 10% (@1044 
Steam Refined A.......:.... lwk@h 
Avie cnvieissen osbicdnden 9%4(@10 
YELLOW.—Extra C......sccccesceees 94@ 94 


Other grades, including C... 7@ 9 


MOLASSES.—West India descriptions 
remain dull. There is some inquiry for 
boiling goods; but buyers and sellers are 
apart in their views 2@3 cents per gallon. 


Holders are something firmer in their de- 
mands, as the market for sweets is working 
into an improved position. New Orleans 
is githout animation and the course of 
prices is rather in buyers’ favor. We quote: 






Cuba, refining grades (50° eos sedan 32 @33 
Cuba, grocery grades...........s000- nominal. 
Porto Rico (new)........... 48 

New Orleans, good to prime 41 @49 
New Orleans, choice....... . -e.OL @52 
New Orleans. fancy............. 2-54 @55 


FISH.—Mackerel continues scarce and 
the receipts are very light. Codfish are in 
better supply, with sales of about 500 qtls. 
at 5}cents for George’s and 4% for Bank 
Cod. Box Herring continue in demand. 


Barrel Herring continue dull, with no 
sales reported. ae quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........... 4 75 5 00 
Pickled, Scale, # Boi, svsaees 6 OD 4 50 
Pickled’ Cod, @ bbl........... 5 0 5 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... ccccccccceecde OO Geel OD 
No. SBNOM, BSW ..2i0. 005i cae 13 50 oro. 
No. 3 Large, N...... Obese ove 9D 10 00 
ee 850 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1. 9 bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, "8 bo seseccsem= 22 @— 23 
Herring, No. 1, iow... els 2 — 13 17 


SALT.—The market continues quiet and 
firm, but with a light supply. We quote: 





Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— — 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... 2 50 -— 
Liverpool, other brands 1 30 
ape ey in jars, ® $08 .ii, == 130 
In bags, 40 ina 7S eae 644 7G 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 3 3 


I 
GENERAL MAREET, 


ASHES are dull and nominal at 444@ 
5 cents for Pot and 634@7 cents for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady. 





We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; aud Red and Red- -tipped, 
4@414 cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—An act- 
ive demand has prevailed for State and 
Western Flour, under which the market 
has improved in tone, although prices have 
not radically changed. Shippers have been 
in the market in considerable numbers, and 
grades below $7 have been freely taken for 
the West Indies and also for Europe at 
rather higher prices. Minnesota has met 
with ready sale, State Extras have likewise 
been fairly active. City Mills Flour bas 
likewise sold freely for export to West In- 
dies and Europe. A good business has been 
done and the tone has been decidedly im- 
proved. Southern Flour has been in im- 


proved demand and better prices have been 
realized for the most part, although the 
range of prices is much the same. Rye 
Flour remains steady, with a moderate in 
quiry at rather easier figures. Corn Meal 
has been in limited demand, but prices 
have undergone no further change. We 
quote: 






ep: FIG oni vincccscadasece 2 25@ 5 50 
State Supers ..... -.. 3 50@ 4 50 
State No. 2... 2 50@ 3 50 


State Extra.. 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Ambe 
White.. 


5 00@ 5 40 
: 6 00@ 6 75 





Minnesota, insane to Fancy. 4 H@ 6 75 

New Process... . 7 00@ 8 75 
Sotitherh Flour. ....... 00.00% coeee 2 V@ 8 25 
Rye Flour....... svcccccceeccccccee £:00@ 4 85 
MIDIS MORE sac cceaeeee cccce cose © OG £00 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The movement has 
been aimost entirely speculative and based 
upon the favorable advices from the West, 
coupled with continued favorable advices 
from abroad. The British Wheat crop is 
below the average, while only good news 
comes from all sections of our own coun- 
try. The greater proportion of this year’s 
crop, it is stated, will grade as No. 1. The 
entire crop, it is estimated, will reach 
325,000,000 bushels, an excess of about 75,- 
000,000 bushels over last year, to say noth- 
ing of the difference in quality. The largest 
previous vield was in 1874, when it was 
308,000,000 bushels. Corn. =A moderately 
active demand has prevailed for Corn for 
future delivery, in a speculative way; but 
the legitimate trade and export demand 
has been light. The market was well 
sustained, however. Rye remains without 
movement of consequence, the views of 
buyers and seliers veing too much at 
variance to admit of business of any mag- 
nitude. Barley remains quiet, without 
demand, and with no offerings on the spot. 
Oats have been in fair demand, while 
prices have continued irregular and uncer- 
tain, so constantly changing that one sale 
has.seldom been any criterion for the next. 
Beans —Mediums continue in moderate 
demand for consumption, while Marrows 
sell ina small way for export at previous 


prices. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
RNID PEMD sc cnswsescaeeensie -140 @148 
White Western....... Siwbiwowe 130 @1 40 
No, 1 Milwaukee............. +  oominal. 
TAO, @ MUU WANEOE 60056055 050000 133 @1 34 
IG: SOONG 33. . adéSe ces -130 @131 
No. 3 Te cee eee eam naee nomiaal. 
Amber Michigan............ + 140 @1 4 
WE EUR sc. sacnkssaueisnesne s io @ 
SRyG, WRCUUOINS 3... sche 080s 35s - 67 @ 68 
RN: 
Southern White.............. ~~ Sra “ss 
Southern Yellow.........0.+. - TJ @— 
Western White.... .... sae aaion 57 @ 58 
Western Yellow......ccoccccee 42 @ — 
Oats: 
MEE cicencmae peoomswiwees.s Co 4m & 
MUN ss caeasci sh epinpewminas él eee ae 
DBD Asniinsossacnenenssian 30 @ — 
EANS : 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. 3 60 —_ 
Meum, Now. 620.0ts23%. 2 80 2 85 
White Kidney, New........... 240 @ 2 50 
Red Kidney, New............. 310 @3 2 
FOR, PUIG in 6eids o50c000ndecep~ B FO, \@:2 BO 


CATTLE MARKET.—The firmness no- 
ticed at the close of our last on Beef Cattle 
was sustained during the early part of the 
week; but subsequently the arrivals were of 
inferior quality, and, with rather less in- 
quiry, the closing rates exhibit a decline. 
The range was 12@13 cents for prime 
Steers, to dress 57@58 lbs. to the gross 
cwt. ; 84@11% for common to good, to dress 
55@357 ibs. ; 73@8 for poor, to dress 55 lbs. ; 
and 8@8} for Texas and Cherokee, to dress 
the same. The export trade continues fair, 
and for the week the shipments aggregate 
4,000 qrs..of Beef and 284 Live Cattle. 
Mulch Cows continue dull; the few sales 
were at $50@$60. For Calves there has 
been a fair inquiry, with sales at 8@4 cents 
for Buttermilk and Grass-fed and 6@8 for 
Veals. Both Sheep and Lambs have ruled 
quiet, and the closing sales were at lower 
prices, or say 34@5% cents for the former 
and 43@6}4 for the latter. No sales of Live 
Hogs were reported. The receipts for the 
week are 9,730 Beef Cattle, 51 Cows, 3,378 
Calves, 24, 480 Sheep, and 21,478 Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts of Timothy have 
not been so free as recently and the market 








has accordingly ruled firm. Straw has de- 
clined, particularly Oat Straw, which is 
more plenty. We quote North River Ship- 
ping Timothy 65@70 cents; prime do., 80 
@95; aud Clover and Salt 50@60. Straw 


continues neglected and prices are to some 
extent nominal. The quotations are for 
Long Rye, 55@65 : ah Short do., 40a45; 
and Oat, 35@45, cash 


PROVISIONS. —Pork.—There has been 
a mapifest indisposition to deal in this 
article to any extent; but the market has 
been by turns firmer and easier, according 
to the complexion of the Western tele- 
grams. In the existing anomalous con- 
dition of the market the price has but little 
influence, as there areapparently no buyers 
of any considerable quantities at any price. 
Bacon.—The market has been quiet, but 
sellers manifest no inclination to grant any 
further concessions and the trifling sales 
making are at steady prices. Cut Meats.— 
There has been but little demand for Cut 
Meuts of any kind; but some little business 
has transpired in Fresh Meats, which have 
brought steady prices. Lard.—There has 
been but a limited inquiry for spot Steam 
Lard, but Refined has been taken to some 
extent for export atimproved prices. There 
has likewise been a fair speculative move- 
ment in Western Steam for future delivery, 
at rather better prices, although at the close 
prices were lower. Beef remains inactive 
but firm for all kinds, although prices are 


still wholly nominal. Beef Hams continue 
slow of sale, especially old. We quote: 


BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl....... 
Extra Mess........ 
Prime Mess, tierce.. 
ee a ees @ 
City Extra india Mess, tierce. "34 00 @25 00 
PORK: 

Mess, Western... .ccccess.ceold 00 
Prime, Western...........--+-10 00 @LO 50 
Prime Mess..........e00+202--18 00 @— — 


ssrseese]3 00 @ 





Laxp: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,#@ 100 Ibs. 8 00 @ 87 
City prime........... ass cere Of) ae S OF 
MOUNOD sscicccccxcssccsecdessce 1000 ID OO 
Hams: 

gO ae eee Pee ee rein ere 9@l101g 
EOS ee Sseseinsens coud Dae 
SHOULDERS: 

POUT Scicctecelsis cstas sees coeielers 7 @ 8} 
DOTGIOOIOC 55 h.c Scicciccsclesicedeceecat 5K%@ 6 
DAO dss enbiewiskseticss Sse Secs T4@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market continues quiet. We quote: 


DomEsTIo Rags: 

White City, @ hb.. cob des soos OMee © 
Country Mixed (free ‘of woolens).-. 8 ¢ 3% 
City Colored. shes! E@ 1 
PaPER STOCE: 

Imperfections......... ae a ® 3 
No. 1 White Shavings. 

Book Stock (solid).... 
COMMON TOROS s0iss:kcidsccciciccicccoce Kk 


oe eee eee 





WOOL.—The market remains quiet and 
unsettled, buyers offering reduced prices, 
which sellers are unwilling to grant. The 
sales since our last are unimportant, with 
prices nomiually as before. We quote: 


American a Gpeaieebcapaesnale >” 
“ p i 


4 - ee -—40 @48 
foutee., Combing............-—59 8 
No. 2 Pulled... 0060 baracwe 225 
Superfine Pulled................—305 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —18 
BRON MUO sc :55 060.006 Sesisin wins 2-28 
we Dn EOS —Ww 


ong Unwashed. ae —— 
SIESa7 
Smyrna, Washed...............022 
Cal. Sp’ sé Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
= Nd Unwashed, medium.. 22 
al. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
Cal Hy c., Unwashed. burry..... 138 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Prime State firkins and tubs 
have been in fair request, as have Good to 
Fancy Creamery, at higher prices; but 
other kinds have been rather slow of sale 
at unchanged prices. There has been some 
little export demand, but it is hardly worth 
speaking of. We quote: 


New BUTTER: 
State, firkins........... VES. OWS ws 






State, tubs, selections. SF @%5 
State, tubs, poor to prime. 12 @20 
Western, Creamery...... 22 @27 
Western, firkins, choice...... - 1b 16 


Western, firkins, good to prime. ecru! ae 14 


CHEESE.—The demand for export has 
slackened off somewhat; but the market 
has nevertheless ruled a shade firmer dur- 
ing most of the time, Fancy State Factory 
bringing 11@11} cents quite readily most of 
the time, though closing slack at these 
quotations. We quoie: 


State Factory, fancy....... meme 
State Factory, good Te TS 946 


State Factory, fair to wend.» bide 0 dpe 7 3 
StaCOTIMIIOS 05.0 0. 5.00 080.0 ave ee. 063 5% be 8ig@ 94g 
Western Factory, cholce.. +10 103¢ 
Western Factory, to prime... a @ 8 
Western Factory, fair to good..... -. 6 736 


EGGS continue in good demand and 
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ape are about one cent per dozen dearer. 
e quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by -~ @20 
State and Pemnsylvavia............ 17K@18k 
Western and Canadian, choice..... - 16K @17 is 
FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—For Apples 
there is but little inquiry. But few new 
have come forward. Advices from North 
Carolina report a large crop, and the 
home trade prefer them to any other state. 
Georgia Peaches continue in full receipt 


and prices favor buyers. We quote: 
Apples, State...... Vieseeeecesaasceek. MEME 
Apples, Western..............ee0- 5 @6 
Apples, Soutbern, prime............ 6 @ 64 
Peaches, peeled, prime......... ooee010 @I2 
BMOTIIOB S65, 5:6.6 sie: 0 a anips crs'ouie octet 6 @ 6% 
po ere icnveGwawecgeeeses 14 @16 


HOPS.—Buyers are waiting more free re- 
ceipts of the new crop, and, meanwhile, the 
market is very quiet, with prices of old 


crop unsettled and irregular. We quote: 

Pan Ghlort, Pet Bccc. 5. otlebes scesccce 12@18 
CNOOtISr 8215s £20. Sone cumaanesesme 4@ 6 
CPO GET 8S Oo oe ccc awacacca cet 3@ 5 


POTA1OES.—With continued free re- 
ceipts the market for Potatoes remains easy, 
The crop was, perhaps, never better, either 
as regards quantity or quality, than it is 
this year. lt certainly was never better 
than it is in the Eastern States; and, asa 
consequence, prices of this essential escu- 
lent are exceptionally low. bs: : quote : 
BIOMIE, USIBNG sis:cicic se ciew sisicis ogee @ 1 25 
INOW OIBORs tie sa crmineecene i = @ 150 


SEEDS.—Clover remains neglected and 
our quotation is whollynominal. Timothy 
is in good demand, both for home use and 
for export. Flax continues in request for 


crushing. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876, prime, perlb. 13 @ 14 
“ State, per sa 13 @ i 

Timothy,good to prime, per bush. 1 65 @1 8&5 

Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 225 @2 % 

Flaxseed, estern, rough........ — @l 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
SEPINMINNN RS cis dais catenin as cies 3 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
PIN ON cee che as oo kuee 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
POMMERIUUNAD) oo oicicie acdiclereiare el ciisinis 35a 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 woe 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 4000 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............006 88 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone.. 40 VO@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
Pitter Bros. Bone. ...0.<c.0ssece8s 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
= Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
ss «© Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
ee i Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Mauhattan Blood Guano..... eee 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............+6 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Hign-grade ee n 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
BONG MIOUT.. o.oo scccdaccces sess -- 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 25 00 
Flaster, Der ton. ..occrccecsccsce 8 00 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 88{c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c. 3} “« 68440. @4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 rf c.), * 2%¢@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 44¢.@ 4%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 4e.@ 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢e.@ 5c. 
Driea Blood, per Ib........... --- 2e.@3 ¢ 
pO Le linda lle ele SSP see yay 24¢.@3 ¢. 





New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 

and Large Consumers. 
TEAS AT WHOLESALE pricesIN LOTS to suit 
customers. All charges puid on $10 orders and upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


BEST AND ShIC corrEEs, 








ingoneralof of shove “gtticles should 
TINER & CO.’S 


qoanber street, cor. Was hin 


t t attention. Send for 
eines yg t dress P. oO. box 423% 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
D. 8 WILTBERGER, 


Propri . 
233 N. 24 Street, Philadel phia 
TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 


BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77,79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 
the world—Importers’ 


TE AS. —The choicest 

ices--Largest mpany in America— 
staple onade- : eee continually 
increasing—Agents wanted Hinewsend for Creal w0ee 
™ROPT i ate pn. 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 
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Young and Old. 


DOLLY DOLEFUL. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


Doty DoteFvt is so dismal in so very grim a 
way 

That it makes one blue tosecher. She will 
never laugh and play. 

If you give an apple to her, how her face will 
lengthen out, 

Till you feel her tears are coming, very soon, 
beyond a doubt. 

If you give her nuts or candy, what a doleful 
face is hers, 

And you almost ask her pardon for the pain the 
gift confers. 


Dolly Doleful is so dismal that the children run 
away 

From her long and mournful visage. ‘She 
will spoil our fun,’’ they say. 

Then she sits down, grim and mournful, and 
you’d think, ber face to see, 

There was never one forlorner in the whole wide 
world than she. 

And her uncle, ever jolly, says that he believes 
it true 

That she never is so happy as when making 
others blue. 


Once—perhaps you'll not believe it, but they 
say it’s really true— 

She so far forget her dismals that she laughed 
before she knew 

What she was about. Her father was so fright- 
ened that he ran 

All the way to Doctor Doseum’s, and her moth- 
er sent a man 

After uncles, aunts, and cousins; and, as I was 
passing by, 

She came out and told what happened, feeling 
sure that Dolly’d die. 


Doctor Doseum came to see her, and he said he 
couldn’t tell 

What effect ’twould have upon her; but per- 
haps she might get well. 

So he gave her sage and senna, gave her ipecac 
and squills, 

And a dozen horrid doses doctors give for hu- 
man ills. 

And at last she quite recovered; but she has 
not laughed since then, 

And it’s altogether likely she will never laugh 
again. 


Now [ wish that you could see her! If you 
didn’t chance to know 

What the matter was with Dolly, you would 
pity her, I know. 

When her little city cousin came to visit her, 
last fall, 

Just the minute that he saw her he began to 
sob and bawl. 

And when some one asked the reason of the 
sympathetic lad, 

He replied that ‘“‘he was sorry ’cause poor 
Dolly felt so bad!” 


Deary me! You should have seen her when 
she heard what Tommy said. 

Such a look of doleful pleasure as her dismal 
face o’erspread ! 

After that, when he was with (her, she outdid 
her former powers 

In the art of looking dismal, and he’d sit and 
ery for hours. 

And poor Dolly missed him sorely when he had 
to go away, 

For she so enjoyed his visit, in her dismal-dole- 
ful way. 





HOW TOM RAN AWAY. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 








Wuen Tommy Sanford’s father died, 
Tommy went to live with his Uncle 
Thomas, for whom he was named, a good 
man, who tried to be so kind and indulgent 
to him that he would never feel the loss of 
a father’s love and protection. 

Tom was quite happy and contented 
until Harry Ives came to live with Deacon 
Bardwell, who was a near neighbor of Mr. 
Sanford 

Harry was all the time trying to make 
Tom discontented. He told him he had a 
great distance to drive the cows; that it 
was too much for a boy like him, who was 
a college professor’s son, to feed so many 
pigs and calves; that he was not dressed as 
nicely as he should be when he went to 
church; and that it was shameful he was 
not allowed to go to the circuses and min- 
strel shows in the neighboring city. 

“If I was in your place,” said Harry, 
‘‘T would run away and seek my fortune. 
I would just gather up all my clothes and 
things that I could get hold of, tie them in 
a little bundle, and run away.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee Ee... 


“‘ Where should I go?” Tom innocently 
asked 


‘*Oh! walk right along up the Pelham 
road, and when you feel hungry stop and 
ask for something to eat at the first house 
you come to. It won’t be long, I tell you, 
before some one will want to ‘adopt’ you. 
So good-looking a boy as you are will never 
want friends. I presume you could get into 


r some rich man’s family, where they would 


adopt. you and treat you as you should be 
treated. Come to think of it, I wouldn’t take 
my extra clothes. You would never want 
to wear such old-fashioned ones. They will 
nearly fit me, and Iam only good enough 
for a farm-boy anyway. They areas good 
as I need; so just give them to me.” 

Harry talked all this over and over, until 
Tom really supposed that he was a very 
badly treated boy at his uncle’s, and that 
maby pleasures and a great fortune awaited 
him were he only to ‘‘run away.” 

So Tom made his arrangements with 
Harry, and just at daybreak one lovely 
summer morning the poor, misguided boy 
started off. 

At six o’clock his uncle got up, and, going 
to the foot of the stairs leading to Tom’s 
room, called out, in his cheery voice: 
“Come, Tommy, my boy, it’s time to be 
stirring.” 

“Tom is one boy out of a thousand,” his 
uncle said to his wife, as he took up the 
bright tin milk-pails and started for the 
cattle-yard. ‘‘He never needs calling but 
once. Deacon Bardwell says it is a good 
half-day’s work to get that Harry of his out 
of bed in the morning.” 

Half an hour afterward Mr. Sanford, 
coming into the house, with the foaming 
pails of milk, said: ‘‘ Where is Tom?” 

“‘Hasn’t he got up?” asked Aunt Eunice. 
““He must be ill.” And they both ran up- 
stairs to Tom’s room. 

The bed was empty; but on the pillow 
lay alittle piece of paper, on which was 
written, in pencil: 

“ Dear Uncle Thomas and Aunt Eunice: 
“T have run away. Tom.” 

Uncle Thomas looked at his wife, and 
Aunt Eunice looked at her husband; and, 
after the first touch of alarm they felt on 
reading the laconic little note, they both 
laughed. 

“It’s that Harry over at the Deacon’s,” 
said Uncle Thomas. ‘‘He bas been hang- 
ing around Tom a good deal, lately. You 
watch the cows a little, please, and see that 
they do not get into the garden, and Tom 
and I will be back by breakfast-time.” 

Running down-stairs, he went to a back 
door, that was fasteved by a wood button, 
and, finding the door ajar, he looked out; 
and there were Tom’s tracks running in a 
narrow line through the brimming dew of 
the grass, across the orchard, to a gate open- 
ing into the road—that ‘‘road to Pelham” 
which the meddling and evil-minded Harry 
had advised the confiding boy to take, 

Mr. Sanford went to. the stable and 
jumped upon his horse and followed Tom’s 
tracks. There had been no teams along 
that early morning, and the poor runaway’s 
footsteps were plainly defined. First, 
under the stone fence near the gate Mr. 
Sanford discovered a large satchel, contain- 
ing the old fashioned clothes that Harry 
had persuaded the unsuspicious boy to give 
to him. Over in the adjoining field 
Harry’s tell-tale head was bobbing up from 
behind a fence, eagerly watching Mr. San- 
ford’s movements, evidently on the way to 
secure the satchel. 

Mr. Sanford said nothing and hurried on 
his horse. 

Tom had made pretty good progress; but 
after Mr. Sanford had gone about three 
miles, and had ascended a little hill, he saw 
in the distance the little figure, trudging on, 
hardly thinking that the folks at home who 
had so ‘‘ill treated” him would so soon be 
upon his tracks. 

Presently Uncle Thomas had come with- 
in speaking distance of him, and he shout- 
ed out, pleasantly: 

“Hallo! Tommy, my boy, you are stir- 
ring early. Where are you going?” 

“‘T’'m running away,” answered Tom, 
foolishly. 

“Indeed!” said Uncle Thomas. 
you any money?” 

**No, sir.” 

**« And haven’t had any breakfast?” 

**No, sir,” sobbed poor Tom. 


“* Have 





“‘Oh! well, Aunt Eunice will: have 
breakfast ready by the time we shall get 
home. Jump right in here, in front of me, 
and we’ll have a fine gallop home.” 

Tom eagerly held up bis hand to Mr. 
Sanford’s and sprang upon the horse. 
When he got into position, and they had 
fairly started on their return, Mr. Sanford 
continued: 

“‘ Any time you want to run away again, 
you shall have a fair start. I will carry 
you a day’s journey in my buggy and give 
you five dollars to go on with. Only let 
me know a day or two beforehand.” 

When they came to the little gate in the 
orchard wall Mr. Sanford set Tom down, 
saying: ‘‘ Now, Tommy, go into the house 
this way, and go up to your room and get 
ready for breakfast.” 

Tom was not long in repossessing him- 
sels of the satchel of ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
clothes, which Harry, seeing Mr. Sanford 
on his horse and suspecting his errand, had 
not dared to take, and carried it back to 
the pretty little chamber. 

When the breakfast-bell rang, be went 
down, and everything passed off just as 
usual, Aunt Eunice never mentioning the 
affair at all 

Do you think that Tom ever so much as 
thought of ‘‘running away” again, after 
such kind and considerate treatment he 
had received from his uncle and aunt? 





THE WALNUT TREE THAT WANT- 
ED TO BEAR TULIPS. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





BY SARA E. WILTSE. 





A GREAT many years ago, when your 
Grandmamma’s grandmamma was a little 
girl, there stood atall young Walnut tree 
in the back yard of a Tulip dealer. Now 
the Walnut thought he had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful as the little Tulips, that 
were set out inthe yard to be kissed by 
the Sun, who each day paid a visit of an 
hour tothe Walnut. The wonder is that 
the Sun did not stay longer to watch the 
pretty shadow pictures which the Walnut 
began to make on the grass as soon as the 
Sun said good-morning. Another wonder 
is that the great Walnut ever thought of 
looking down at the dear little Tulips, when 
he might have looked up at the lordly Sun. 
But so he did, and you and I will never 
understand the why of a great many 
things, smaller even than that, until we go 
up higher, to be taught by the dear Friend 
himself, who knows everything. How- 
ever, the Tulips were very lovely, [ assure 
you, with their scarlet and golden cups. 

One day a very wonderful sister Tulip 
was brought out. What color was she, do 
you suppose? Crimson? No; I am sure 
you will never guess, so I will tell you. She 
was black, and she was softer than velvet 
and more glossy than satin. When the 
Walnut saw this, he began to quiver with 
delight, and every little leaf danced in the 
air for joy and every little branch bent 
low. You’ve seen the trees trying to kiss 
the flowers and children that way. Have 
you not? The Walnut did something else, 
which I'll tell you, if you’ll promise not to 
tell the Hickory or the Chestnut. He 
dropped a little leaf to the Tulip, which 
was written all over with such a wonderful 
language that nobody but trees and flow- 
ers and perhsps Mr. Tennyson could 
read it. The Tulip did not seem to care 
about it, though we cannot tell whether 
she sent an answer back or not. Be that as 
it may, the Walnut was not quite so happy; 
but he began growing better. And do you 
not think it wiser in our Friend to make us 
good, instead of happy, sometimes? The 
Walnut used to say, after this happened: 
“‘T’ll bear Tulips myself.” How would a 
Walnut tree look with Tulips among its 
leaves? You think that could never, never 
happen? Well, we shall see. 

Walnut struck his roots deeper and 
spread his branches broader and broader, 
until he was quite wonderful to look upon. 
Sometimesthe Wind used to hear him sing- 
ing something like this—though it was set 
to the most beautiful, rustling little tune 
you ever heard: 

** We'll bear Tulips yet, 
Leaves and I can ne’er forget; 
Roots, be not weary; 
Heart, be thou cheery ; 
The biessing may tarry, 


But we'll bear Tulips yet— 
Leaves, Roots, and Heart, do not forget.”’. 
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A hundred years went by; but there were 
no Tulips among the leaves of the Walnut 
tree. A hundred years is along time for 
trees to wait. Isn’t it, my pets? Wecan 
afford to wait longer for some things than 
can the trees; for, you know, we never, 
never really and truly die. Now, at the 
end of the bundred years, this Walnut fell 
to singing another refrain, which the years 
had been teaching him: 

“I bear no Tulips yet, 

And, though I ne’er forget, 

As Thou wilt, Master, let it be; 

Tulips or only leaves from me, 

Still L will cheery be. 

Do Thou Thy will with me; 

Leaves, Roots, and Heart | yield to Thee.” 
This dear Walnut had been very brave and 
stout-hearted. He had left nothing undone 
which any Walnut tree could do, and so he 
bad grown very fine in fiber and perfect in 
shape; so that one day a wood-carver said: 
““That perfect tree is just what I want for 
my work.” The brave old Walnut was cut 
down and sawed and chipped; but he did 
not mind, for what do you suppose the 
wood.carver was making? Black tulips, to 
be sure. You never saw any tulips carved 
from wood? Then I advise you to look 
sharply at every bit of wood-carving you 
can find, for those very tulips are some- 
where, feeling very happy that they can 
bloom all the year round, while some of the 
tulips we know have to sleep half the year, 
at least. 





MARCH’S “ EDDICATION.” 





BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 





Marcu was the nickname of a little black 
boy in South Carolina. His father and 
mother were ignorant farm-hands, who saw 
no use in education and refused the cbild’s 
frequent and earnest request to be allowed 
to attend school. His father could not tell 
a five-dollar bill from a ten-cent scrip. 
His mother thought that boys were made 
for the purpose of hoeing in the cornfields, 
and that March’s desire to go to school was 
mere laziness and a wish to shirk his work. 

But March was in earnest. As he said 
of himself: ‘‘ There was something inside 
me that told me I must have an eddication.” 
He began by getting the boys who were 
hoeing with him, and who had had better 
opportunities than he, to teach bim to say 
the alphabet. 

After he had learned to repeat it perfect- 
ly by rote, though he did not know a sin- 
gle letter by sight, he was so fortunate as 
to get a chance to earn five cents. Then 
he walked fifteen miles, to the nearest vil- 
lage, and bought a five-cent primer. Here 
he had the letters all in order and he was 
able to name each one. He soon learned 
them all. ‘‘ But then,” he said, ‘‘I felt 
worse than I did before; for I couldn’t go 
on and learn to read by myself.” 

About this time the family removed into 
another cabin, much nearer to the village 
where was the much-longed-for school- 
house. He was only six miles off now, and 
his longing grew more intense as the possi- 
bility seemed nearer. He renewed his en- 
treaties to be allowed to attend school; but 
was refused, as before. 

He was hoeing in the field one day, when 
he saw some boys go by, with their satchels 
on their backs. He knew where they were 
going. He stood and watched them till 
they were out of sight, and then tried to go 
on with his work. But he could bear it no 
longer. He ran to the cabin, crying: 
“Mother, I’m going to school.” 

She caught the hoe from his hand and hit 
him over the head with it, bidding him go 
back to his work. But he repeated: “I’m 
going to school! I must go to school!” 
and ran away. , 

She pursued him with the hoe, but could 
not overtake him; and he ran on until the 
school-house was in sight. He stood pres- 
ently in the open doorway, looking in upon 
the rows of boys and girls and their teacher, 
on the books and slates and maps. His 
dark face, lighted up by his bright eyes and 
white teeth, shone with delight as he stood 
there at the door, in his indescribable rags 
and tatters. 

“© What do you want, my boy?” asked the 
teacher, She was a white lady, with a 
kind and pleasant face. 

**T want a larny eddication,” was 
March’s reply. And he went in and began. 





When he went home, that evening, his, 
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mother whipped him and sent him supper. 
less to bed. Before she was up the next 
morning he had run away, breakfastless, to 
school. It was the same every night—a 
whipping regularly; the same every morn- 
ing—six long, hungry miles to school. 

‘* Haven’t you had anything to eat to day, 
March?” his teacher would ask. 

**No, Miss; but if I get my head full I 
forget my empty stomach.” 

At length his mother wearied of the con- 
test, and he was permitted to go to school 
in peace. He was not a brilliant scholar. 
He inherited no mental acuteness. Ue 
could not learn rapidly; but his steadfast 
perseverance was better than quickness. 

His teacher took a deep interest in him, 
and presently engaged him as her chore- 
boy, so that he might have a more com- 
fortable home and more and better food 
and clothes. 

After four years of faithful service in 
her house, during which he learned to 
read, write, and cipher, he was sent away 
to school, to his great delight. 

He entered every class-room with such a 
beaming, broad smile of satisfaction that 
his new teachers said, ‘‘ What a laugher 
March is!” not knowing what the boy had 
gone through to reach this summit of his 
hopes. Well might he go rejoicing about 
his daily work. 

He is still in pursuit of his ‘‘ larny eddi- 
cation.” Maybe we shall hear of him again, 
when he gets it. 





Selections, 
A PORTRAIT. 


BY CLARENCE COOK, 








KNOw not wherein lay the charm 

Sbe had in those remembered days. 
The Olympian gait, the welcoming hand, 

The frank soul looking from her face. 


The manly manners all her own— 

Nor yet coquette, nor cold, nor free: 
She puzzled, being each in turn ; 

Or dazzled, mingling all the three. 


Out of those gowns, so quaintly rich, 
They grew, unshaped by Milan’s shears ! 
Rose, like a tower, the ivory throat 
Ringed with the rings the Clytie wears. 


But, when you sought the Roman face 

That on such columns grew—and grows ! 
You found this wonder in its stead— 

The sea-shell’s curves, the sea-shell’s rose. 


Her eyes, the succory’s wayside blue ; 
Her lips, the wilding wayside rose; 

But, Beauty dreamed a prouder dream, 
Throned on her forehead’s moonlit snows. 


And over all the wreathéd hair, 

That caught the sunset’s streaming gold, 
Where now acrocus bud was set, 

Or violet, hid in the braided fold. 


But she, so deep her conscious pride, 
So sure her knowledge sbe was fair— 

What gown she wore, or silk or serge, 
She seemed to neither know nor care. 


She smiled on cat, or frowned on friend, 
Or gave her horse the hand denied; 

To day, bewitched you with her wit, 
To-morrow, snubbed you from her side. 


¢ 
Loyal to truth, yet wed to whim, 
She held in fee her constant mind. 
Whatever tempests drove her bark, 
You feit her soul’s deep anchor bind. 


In that dark day when, fever-driven, 

Her wits went wandering up and down 
And, seeming cruel, friendly shears 

Closed on hergirl-head’s glorious crown, 


Another woman might have wept 

To see such gold so idly spilled; 
She only smiled as curl and coil 

Fell till the shearer’s lap was filled. 


Then softly said: ‘‘ Hair-sunsets fade, 
As when night clips day’s locks of gold! 

Dear Death, thy priestly bands I bless, 
And, nun-like, seek thy convent-fold !” 


Then slept, nor woke. 
O miser Death! 
What gold thou hidest in thy dust! 
What ripest beauty there decays! 
What sharpest wits there go to rust! 


Hide not this jewel with the rest— 
Base gems whose color fled thy breath; 
But, worn on thine imperial hand, 
Make all the world in love with Death! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 
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DARWIN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF AN INFANT. 


UNDER this title the current number of 
that admirable journal of philosophy, called 
Mind, contains a diary kept thirty-seven 
years ago by Mr. Darwin with respect to 
one of his owa iafants. His chief object 
was expression, and his notes were used in 
his book on the subject; but, as he attended 
to some other points, he has now given his 
observations more fully. He notices the 
various reflex actions of the first seven 
days—such as sneezing, hiccoughing, yawn- 
ing, stretching, and, of course, sucking and 





screaming. On the seventh day, when the 
naked sole of the foot was touched by a bit 
of paper the child jerked it away, curling 
at the same time his toes. A warm, soft 
hand applied to his face excited a wish to 
suck, which, says Mr. Darwin, must have 
been a reflex or instinctiveaction. ‘‘ During 
the first fortnight he often started on hear- 
ing any sudden sound, and blinked his 
eyes.” At sixty-six days he started violent- 
v when Mr. Darwin sneezed. ‘“‘A few 

ays before this same date he first started 
at an object seen; but for a long time after- 
ward sounds made him start and wink his 
eyes much more frequently than did 
sight.” Other manifestations as to sound 
are given. When he was one hundred and 
fourteen and one hundred and twenty-four 
days old, corresponding facts are noted as 


to vision. Thus, dn each, as on the ninth 
day, the infant’s:eyes were fixed on a 
candle. Up to the forty-fifth day nothing 


else seemed to fix them. On the forty-ninth 
day his attention was attracted by a bright 
red tassel, etc. The movements of his limbs 
and body are next recorded. These were 
for a long time vague and purposeless, and 
usually performed in a jerking manner. 
There was one exception—he could, from 
an early period before forty days old, move 
his hands to his own mouth. When 
seventy-seven days old, he took the suckine- 
bottle in his right hand, and would not take 
it in his left hand till a week later. Yet he 
afterward proved to be left-handed. Other 
notices of devolopment of power of direct- 
ing movement follow. When he was one 
hundred and thirty-two days old if an ob- 
ject were brought as near to his face as his 
own hands were, he tried to seize it, the 
convergence of his eyes apparently giving 
him the clue. Mr. Darwin next notices the 
manifestations of mental qualities. 
Anger.—Something like the manifestation 
of anger appeared on the eighth day before 
crying, and at ten weeks old when milk too 
cold was given him. When nearly four 
months old he showed violent passion. 
When a little over seven months old he 
screamed with rage because a lemon slipped 
away from him. At eleven months he 
would push away a wrong plaything given 
him, and beat it. When two years and 
three months old he would throw books or 
sticks, etc., at any one who offended him. 
Fear.—Mr. Darwin thinks that this is 
probably the earliest feeling experienced 
by infants, as shown by their starting at 
any sudden sound and crying. His infant 
cried at strange sounds at four and a half 
months; was ready to cry at his father 
standing before him with his back turned 
to him at one hundred and thirty-seven 
days. At two and a half years he was 
pleased with animals at the Zodlogical 
Gardens, but alarmed at the larger animals 
in cages. ‘‘May we not suspect,” says Mr. 
Darwin, ‘‘that the vague but very real 
fears of children, which are quite inde- 
pendent of experience, are the inherited 
effects of real dangers and abject super- 
stitions during ancient savage times?” 
Pleasurable Sensations.—Infants seem to 
feel pleasure when sucking. This infant 
smiled when forty-five days (another when 
forty-six days) old. When one hundred 
and ten days he was much amused by a 
pinafore thrown over his face and suddenly 
withdrawn. The pleasure from this and 
similar experiments seemed to arise from 
surprise, and it is noticed in connection 
how early puppies and kittens begin to 
play. At four months old he showed 
pleasure at the playing of a piano 
Affection.—He smiled early at those who 
had charge of him. When nearly five 
months old he showed a wish to go to his 
nurse. When above a year he showed 
overt acts of affection by kissing bis nurse, 
who had been absent a short time. At six 
months and eleven days his melancholy 
face, with corners of mouth depressed, 
showed sympathy when his nurse pretended 
tocry. This is a very important fact, as it 
shows how early rises that feeling of sym- 
pathy for others which has so large a share 
in much of our moral consciousness. 
Jealousy was exhibited when a large doll 
and, later on, his sister were taken in arms. 
Association of Ideas, Reason, etc.—On the 
one hundred and fourteenth day the infant 
slipped his hand down his father’s finger, 
so as to get the end of itin his mouth. At 
four and a half months he smiled at his 
own image and his father’s in a mirror, as 
if at real objects. In less than two months 
he understood the image was only an image. 
At five months associated ideas appeared. 
When hat and cloak were put on, he was 
cross if not taken out; at seven months 
old he associated with his nurse her name; 
whilst under a year old a short sentence 
repeated two or three times fixed on his 
mind some associated idea. At the age of 
eleven and a half months he could readily 
imitate all kinds of actions, such as shaking 
his head, and saying ‘“‘Ah!” to any dirty 
object, etc 
Moral Sense.—The first sign of moral 
sense was noticed at the age of nearly 
thirteen months, when he was called 
“naughty.” When two years and three 
months old he gave his last bit of ginger- 
bread to his little sister, and then cried out, 
with self-approbation: ‘‘Oh! kind Doddy! 
Kind Doddy!” Attwo years seven and a 
half months old Mr. Darwin thinks the child 
showed pleasurable excitement, struggling 
with conscience at having taken some 
pounded sugar, which had been forbidden. 





Unconsciousness and Shyness —Young 
children, Mr. Darwin thinks, look at a new 
face with unabashed stare because they do 
not think in the least about themselves. The 
first symptom of shyness appeared in his 
infant when nearly two years and three 
months old. 

Means of Communication.—Squalling 
without tears is instinctive, but shows suf- 
fering. After atime the sound differs ac- 
cording to the cause, such as hunger or 
pain, The infant appeared soon to learn 
to cry voluntarily, or to wrinkle his face so 
as to show he wanted something. At forty- 
six days old he made little noises to please 
himself. These soon became varied. An in- 
cipient laugh was observed on the hundred 
and thirteenth day. Whena little over a year 
he used gestures to express his wishes. Ata 
year old he invented a word for food, mum, 
and now began to use it, instead of crying 
for food. The different ways in which he 
employed this word mwm are very interest- 
ing. 

Mr. Darwin thinks that the wants of an 
infant are at first made intelligible partly 
by instinctive cries, which after a time are 
modified, in part unconsciously and in part 
voluntarily, as a means of communciation; 
by the unconscious expression of the 
features, by gestures and different intona- 
tions, and by words of a general nature 
invented by himself. 

We suggest to mothers that they have it 
in their power to contribute much valuable 
information regarding the early unfolding 
of our human life by following the ex- 
ample of Mr. Darwin, andalso of M. Taine, 
whose account of the development of an 
infant was contained in the last April num- 
ber of Mind.—London Inquirer. 





THE TRIALS OF DIGGING IN 
CYPRUS. 


GENERAL CEsnoLa found himself in 
Cyprus with but little to do. The duties 
of the consulate were not burdensome. 
One day he saw in a bazaar at Larnaka, a 
town on the southern coast where he lived, 
some terra-cotta heads, finely sculptured; 
and, having asked the salesman where they 
came from, learned that they had been 
found on a spot about a mile off. This 
very trifling circumstance led to the begin- 
ning of his labors as an explorer, for he 
immediately went to the place, hired two 
or three men to dig for him, and in two 
years obtained nearly six hundred heads, 
statuettes, and statues, at depths varying 
from six inches to two feet. So much for 
a beginning. By the death of a near 
relative, he soon came into the possesion of 
ten thousand dollars. He spent every dol- 
lar of it, and more than sixty thousand 
dollars besides, during his ten years of ex- 
ploration. 

The difficulties that he encountered make 
the story of his triumph romantic. First 
and foremost in his way was the covetous, 
ignorant, treacherous, fanatical Turk, who 
rules in Cyprus. The Sultan, indeed, 
allowed him to dig; but the governor- 
general of the island and the local authori- 


“ties were suspicious and fault-finding. 


They bothered him with their interference 
and often set the mob on his men. 

The town of Paleo Paphos is especially 
attractive to the explorer. It gave its name 
to the Paphian queen who was born of the 
foam. General Cesnola thought that the 
ruins of a castle there might cover the site 
of one of the ancient royal palaces. The 
ruins were used by their owner as a stable 
for his camels and donkeys; but, when the 
diggings began, this man looked for gold 
beneath them. He watched the diggers 
and dogged the footsteps of their chief; 
and, when his interference had become 
almost unendurable, the General promised 
to give him all the gold that was found. 
As the work proceeded and no gold make 
its appearance, the old man—his name was 
Osman Aga—threatened one day that if 
before sundown he got none of the precious 
metal he would put an end to the opera- 
tions. The men were then forty-one feet 
below the surface, and had struck the 
foundations of what seemed to be the very 
palace that they were in search of. Some- 
thing must be done to appease the cupidity 
of the Turk. General Cesnola happened to 
have in his pocket two gold coins of the 
Emperor Heraclius—which, by the way, 
were very common in Cyprus; and he 
remembered how the King of Naples used 
to do at Pompeii, when taking royal visitors 
out to see the excavations. Beckoning to 
his foreman, he slyly slipped these coins 
into the man’s hand, giving him to under- 
stand that they were to be buried, and then 
dug up for the benefit of Osman Aga. 
After that the aged owner of the place was 
eager to have the work go on as fast as 
possible, and his eyes twinkled at the 
thought of the possessions that might be in 
store forhim. The next day, at the depth 
of fifty-two feet, the workman reached 
virgin soil, and soon afterward the excava- 
tions were abandoned, the results not 
having been encouraging. 

The peasants in Cyprus persistently re- 
fused to work with iron spades and with 
wheelbarrows, and their refusal was one of 
the principal obstacles encountered.  Al- 
though those useful impliments had been 
imported from England for the purpose, 
they left them on the ground. The native 
basket, slung over the shoulder by a rope, 
was, in their estimation, better than a 





patented wheelbarrow. Their hands and 
their knives were preferable to spades. It 
sometimes todk these men one month to 
dig out a single statue, after the statue had 
been reached. In any other country the 
labor could have been done in two hours, 
The earth around these statues was, indeed, 
very difficult to remove, being mixed with 
clay from decomposed bricks and being 
often as hard as the figures themselves. It 
was necessary to bring water, and to pour 
it on the concrete mass—a slow process, 
because the water was brought a good 
distance, from a spring so small and feeble 
that some time was necessary for the filling 
even of a single jar. In carrying this 
water, the jars, incased in a wicker voke, 
were put upon the backs of donkeys, 
ridden by men; and it is interesting to 
learn from some little terra-cotta images 
found at Alambra, in Cyprus, that the same 
method was used by the Cypriote water- 
carriers three thousand years ago. After 
wetting the statues, inorder to get off the 
incrustation of clay, the men placed them 
in the tents lent by the governor-general— 
a precaution the importance of which had 
been very severely inculcated by the fact 
that the sun, shining upon the statues, had 
in several instances produced evaporation 
so rapid that they began to split. In ad- 
dition to the clay which surrounded them 
were Jarge quantities of triturated mortar 
of the fallen wa'ls of the buildings, which 
the combined action of heat and moisture 
had very effectively consolidated.— Apple- 
tons’ Journal, 





VISIONS OF DANTE. 





DR. PARSON’S TRANSLATION OF THE PURGATORIO. 
Wuites I was musing,and would fain have 


8a 
“Thou hast contented me,’ I looked, and lo! 
To the next cornice we had come. Here fled 
All power of speech, mine eyes were ravished 
so! 
For, seized with ecstasy, I seemed to be 

Rapt in a sudden vision of a crowd 
Met inatemple. I could also see 

That, entering, ’mid those mep, a woman 

stood, 
With sweet mien of a mother, saying: ‘Why 

Hast thou so dealt with us, my darling son? 
Bebold! in every place thy sire and I Z 

Have sought thee, sorrowing.’’ Soon as she 

had done 
This vision vanished ; and I next beheld 

Another lady, with such drops besprent 
As down the cheeks flow from a bosom swelled 

With scorn of some one and by anguish rent, 
Saying: ‘“‘If thou be ruler of the town 

About whose name the gods had such a 

strife, 
And whence all knowledge gleams to give re- 
bown, 

Pisistratus ! avenge thee on his life 
Whose bold embrace hath brought our davgh- 

ter down !” 

And ber lord seemed to me benign and mild, 
Answering with aspect that her fury stemmed: 
2 a we do to onethat harmed our 

cbild, 
If one caressing her be so condemned ?”’ 

Next I saw people raging hot in ire, 

— a youth with stones and shouting 
oud, 

‘* Martyr him! martyr bim !’? in tumult dire. 

And I saw him drop down before the crowd 

Dying, but lifting, ere he did expire, 

Looks that might win compassion for his foes ; 

And with such eyes—they seemed the doors 

of Heaven !— 
Praying the most high Fether that for those 
ho wrought such wrong their sin might be 
forgiven. 
—Catholic World, 


Ee 
HOW TO MAKE A WELL. 


Frrst, of course, the well must be so con- 
structed that it cannot act as a drain for the 
neighboring soil. This can be done by 
making the wall above low-water mark, of 
some material impervious to water, or by 
omitting this part of the wall altogether. 
The first can be accomplished by having 
the wall from a point two or three feet from 
the bottom made of brick, with a coating 
of hydraulic cement on its exterior, or of 
hydraulic well-tubing, with the joinings well 
protected with cement. In either case the 
earth should be thoroughly packed around 
the wall, and a slight embankment should 
be made around the orifice, to prevent the 
inflow of surface or storm-water. 

In such a well the draining surface is so 
reduced and placed at such a distance 
below the surface of the ground that in 
the great majority of instances the intro- 
duction of foreign matter becomes impos- 
sible, except in so far as there is a chance 
that substances will fall into the well from 
above. To prevent this, the well should be 
kept covered when not in use. In most 
cases, however, it is better to omit the upper 
part of the wall altogether. After the 
excavation is completed, the wall can be 
built in the usual manner for a distance 
of two or three feet, more or less, as cir- 
cumstances may demand. The service-pipe 
can then be placed in position and the well 
arched over. The remainder of the exca- 
vation can then be filled with earth, well 
packed as it is thrown in, and the pipe car- 
ried to any convenient point. It will be 
necessary to place above the arch several 
layers of stones, successively smaller, to pre- 
vent the falling of earth into the space 
below. 

The workmen will probably suggest a 
layer of turf or straw, to accomplish this 
object; but the presence of either of these 
substances will cause the water to be un- 
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pleasant for a considerable time and will 
prove the cause of much annoyance. 
There is a prevalent notion that a well 
should be ventilated, be the en 
wing noxious gases to escape; an a 
pnw is better ie being exposed to the 
air. I hardly need state that the only 
noxious gases in a well (¢. ¢., gases which 
render the water unwholesome) are the 
products of the cesemanenion of organic 
matter which has found its way into the 
well in ways which have been described 
above, and that water as it flows in its sub- 
terranean passages is more perfectly aerated 
than it can be in any other way.—Dr. J. 
W. Prnguam, tn “‘ Scribner's Monthly.” 





THE CHANDLER PICNIC AT ROSE. 
LAND PARE. 





A FAMILy picnic of all the Chandlers of 
the vicinity, with not a few from a dis- 
tance, met at Roseland Park, Woodstock, 
Conn., Aug. 21st. Dr. George Chandler, 
of Worcester, one of the most careful stu- 
dents of genealogy in the country, was one 
of the number. His ‘‘Genealogy of the 
Chandler Family ” fills a very large octavo 
volume, and it may properly now be classed 
with those expensive works published by a 
‘* limited edition,” as all the copies with the 
exception of a hundred were destroyed in 
the Boston Fire. The company were en- 
tertained by Mr. H. C. Bowen. The fol- 
lowing poem was read on the occasion: 


Permit me at this board to-day 
To give you cordial greeting, 
Nor sean the words I have to say 

About this joyful meeting. 


Welcome, welcome, here to day, 
We give you a cordial greeting ; 

Welcome to each, to all, we say, 
Thrice welcome to this meeting. 


Here on these hills and in these vales 
We met in days of yore, 

At least some fifty years ago, 
With many, ah—’twas more. 


As boys and girls we romped about, 
We went to church together, 

We drew the sled, we went to school, 
And didn’t mind the weather. 


We wandered to the brooks and hills, 
We went to pick the berries, 
We talked and laughed and—sometimes 
kissed— 
Those cheeks were red as cherries. 


We met at evening, heard the sire 
Talk of the Revolution, 

While grandma, knitting by the fire, 
Gave us her sage conclusion. 


And when the old folks went to bed 
We had our nuts and cider, 

Some pop-corn too and apples red— 
Each girl, her boy beside her. 


Then blind-man’s buff, and now a jig— 
Sometimes we had a fiddle ; 

And the boys, they made an awful noise 
When the girls did guess their riddle. 


We always closed with “fox and geese,” 
And, of course, we had some kissing 
Then said good-night and took our flight, 

First each and all well wishing. 


When older, we took the one-horse shay, 
And we never will forget it, 

We talked and said—well, to this day 
Not one of us regret it. 


The boys for college did prepare, 
Or at home they went to farming ; 
Some doctors, lawyers, bankers were— 
A life each thought more charming. 


The girls those days rose with the sun, 
Their cheeks met early breezes, 

They helped the boys.to milk the cows, 
And then they made the cheeses. 


At dinner-time they blew the horn, 
To call from far away 

The boys who then were planting corn 
Or carting in the hay. 


They spread before us pork and beans, 
And brown bread too with butter, 
And then we had a piece of pie, 
And that did end the matter. 


They dipped the candles, spun the yarn, 
Made soap, and did the weaving ; 

They watched and cared for us when sick, 
Our bedside never leaving. 


They made the doughnuts, went to mill, 
And always did the darning ; 

They rode on horseback down the hill— 
Their graceful dash, ’twas charming. 


No girls like these io our days, 
one like our wives and mothers, 
None quite so noble, pure, and good; 
Like them—there are no others. 


We meet to-day as girls and boys ; 
’Tis true we're a little older, 
Our hair is frosted just a bit, 
Our blood a little colder. 


Our eyes may be a little dim, 
And a trifle dull our hearing, 

Our step not quite eo quick and trim. 
Is it old age we’re nearing ? 


Well, onward, homeward, now we go, 
And wait the heavenly greeting, 

No — there, no tears shall flow ; 
Oh! what a joyful meeting. 


Welcome, welcome here to-day, 
We give you cordial greeting ; 

Welcome to each, to all, we say, 
Thrice welcome to this meeting. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE ELECTRIC CANDLE. 


Tue Exectric CANDLE, a German inven- 
tion now in every-day use in various places 
on the Continent and described several 
months ago in The Republican, has lately 
made its way into England, where success- 
ful experiments with it have elicited much 
enthusiasm from economists and scientific 
people. Electricity paws by a steam en- 
gine is the basis of the light, which is of 
exceeding brilliancy. Not only does this 
new light, which is described as a peculiar- 
ly white-white light, produce a power of 
illumination which is to that of a candle as 
400 to one; but it brings out colors in the 

eatest perfection. Another singular point 
is the absence of heat given out by the 
light, a feature which will come directly 
home to all those who are condemned to 
use gas in their houses and wherever else 
men congregate. We are told that upon 
the globe of an electric candle, equal to 400 
candles, the hand may be placed. We all 
know what the result would be of putting 
the hand upon a globe surrounding a gas- 
light of 400 candles. The objection we 
notice is, that one of these electric candles 
burns out in an hour, and the question 
would be how to substitute fresh candles. 
But the probability is—the difficulty is so 
trifling—it will be immediately overcome. 
This new electric light appears to be the 
starting-point of an incalculable revolution 
in the usual methods of lighting; for that 
everybody will be glad to substitute elec- 
tricity for gas cannot be doubted. But 
there is no reason why it should do the gas 
campanies any harm; for, enormously 
wealthy as they are, they have only got to 
take up the Jablochkoff candle, and the 
public, in consideration of their doing so, 
will forgive them all the sufferings they 
have inflicted.—Springfield Republican. 


———— rr 


KNOCKING DOWN CATTLE BY 
DYNAMITE 





AN interesting experiment was made last 
week at a horse-slaughtering establishment 
at Dudley, England, with the view of test- 
ing a new system of slaughtering cattle by 
means of dynamite, and thus putting them 
out of existence more speedily and with less 
suffering than by the ordinary pole-ax. 
Two large, powerful horses and a donkey 
(disabled for work) were ranged in a line 
about half a yard apart, under a shed, the 
donkey being placed in tbe center. A 
small primer of dynamite, with an electric 
fuse attached, was then placed on each of 
their foreheads and fastened in position by 
a piece of string under the jaw. The wires 
were then coupled up in circuit and at- 
tached to the electric machine, which stood 
about five yards in front. ‘The handle of 
the machine being then turned, an electric 
current was discharged, which exploded 
the three charges simultaneously, and the 
animals instantly fell dead, without a strug- 
gle. The whole affair was over in two 
minutes and the experiment appears to 
have been a perfect success. By this 
means, it is stated, any number, even a 
hundred or more cattle, may be instantly 
killed by the same current of electricity. 
There cannot be a doubt that the present 
system of slaughtering cattle is open to the 
charge of being cruel and barbarous, and 
the slightest want of skill on the part of the 
slaughterer often subjects the unhappy 
beasts to horrible torture. Any attempt to 
extinguish life painlessly is a step in the 
right direction, not only as regards cattle, 
but also as regards criminals sentenced to 
capital punishment, whose case equally 
deserves consideration.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


WAITING UPON GOD. 


‘“‘DESERT not thy wandering flock, O 
Good Shepherd; but hasten to tend and to 
help the erring.” 

‘I watch thy down-sitting and thy up- 
rising, I count thy sighs and tears, and in 
my good time will come to thy rescue.” 

**But behold! O Lord, I tremble, I fall, 
and am sinking. Wilt thou let thy offspring 
perish?” 

‘* When there was yet time, I called unto 
thee, and did offer to bless thee exceed- 
ingly. But in the foolishness of thy heart 
thou didst delay, and my call thou didst 
set to the score ot vain imagi ngs. To- 
day, therefore, thou dost feel so lonesome 
and helpless. Yet persevere, be faithful to 
the end, and fear not. He that crieth unto 
his God shall live.” 

‘Yea, Lord, in crying unto thee is my 
strength: all other strength is taken away 
from me. In crying unto thee is my conso- 
lation and hope. Lord, my home is totter- 
ing, and my household is dying and thin- 
ning away; and to thy voice they listen not 
and neither will they trust in thee. I am, 
therefore, cast down and sad.” 

**Despair not, and neither be thou cast 
down. am the living God, and my right 
hand shall yet work miracles.” 

‘Lord, 1 bless thee!”—Zhe Caleutta In- 
dian Mirror. 








SENDING PLANTs TO SLEEP WITH ETHER, 
—Several members ef the Parisian Biolog- 
ical Society have recently been engaged in 
aseries of experiments which seem, to prove 
that everything endowed with life, whether 





animal, plant, or ferment, is susceptible of 
being brought under the influence of anzs- 


thetics; in other words, may be sent to 
sleep. It has been proved that the influ- 
ence of anesthetics extends to all the 
animal tissues, and last of all to the central 
nervous system. Hence, it was argued that 
plants, having tissues, must also be subject 
to the influence of ether, etc. Experiments 
have proved this to be the case. Germina- 
tion is arrested by anesthetics. The water- 
cress, for example, germinates within 30 
hours. Ether arrests germination in this 
plant, but does not destroy that faculty. It 
merely sends the plant to sleep, for germ- 
ination recommences as soon as the use of 
ether is suspended. This capability of 
being sent to sleepis not confined to plants. 
It extends to ferments. Thus, the ferment 
of beer, when submitted for 24 hours to the 
influence of ether, becomes perfectly dor- 
mant; but recovers activity as soon as 
anesthetic action is suspended.—Boston 
Chemical Journal. 


A FEW weeks ago a woman, who was sum- 
mened on account of her son’s non- attendance 
at a boarding-school, defended herself by the 

lea that she did not approve of the education. 

hen pressed to specify a definite ground of 
complaint, she said that the boy had already 
been taught to spell ‘‘ taturs” with a ‘‘ p.”” 


LADIES 


WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing tarnish from 
Silver Ware and giving to 
it an exquisite po 

to new! It does its work 
quickly and effectively 
and costs buta trifle. Sold 
by Jewelers, Druggists, 


and by 
DENNISON & CO.,19 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES! 


BEWARE ot 























: lImitations. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, BASEBALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 


TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, GLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


AND 


Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES, 


S 
W.J. GRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 
has an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES. and kindred goods. 


THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 
" ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patent, Washing- 
ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
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A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS. 
eae Cooley's 


Cork 


WY corset 


LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS. 
The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cork, in place of Bone or Horn, which makes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. in fact, UNBREAKABLE, It 
molds and adapts itself to every movement of the 
body with such perfect ease as to insure the great- 
est comfort to the wearer. It has the universal sup- 

rtof the MEDICAL PROFESSION, and EVER 

ADY that has worn ah a that it is the most 

nown. ° 
s Y IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
DOWN THIS CORSET. - 

IT WILL LAUNDRY PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN |. COOLEY, 


451 Broadway, New York. 
Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 


and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured in position by a strong 
button. Is easily adjusted 
4 nearly all kinds of arm-chairs, 

but shou'd be used on my No. 4, 

5, or 13, to give complete satisfaction. Table can be 

set at any angle desired, or lowered to good position 

forwriting. Makesa nice table foraninyvahd. Cut- 

ting-board for the ladies. None of your littie 7x9 af- 

fairs; but is 16x32inches. Cannot be gotoutof order. 
For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List 


Shipped as freight or expressed to all parts of the 
United States. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHIN E. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, Ne 
Cams, NeSprings, New and Elegant Styles ot 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at . 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF OPTICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Price-List and Lilustrated Catalogue free on appli- 


ee JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY 


THE HUMAN GHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 




























DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 








SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 











as cre! Finished as a 
the H 

Expositions. 
Machines, or compete in 
close business, but we d 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WAR 





Corner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, 


BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


ECONOMISE.|witson SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 


first-class Piano. it received 


hest Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 
We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 


with Dealers selling out to 
competition in QUALITY and 
ANTY with EACH MACHINE, 


quarantosiig to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wanreo.} WILSON SEWING MACHINE C0. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.}3 


ilis.; and San Francisco, Cal. 
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Iusurance. 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great.care must be 
taken to give a complete deseription of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) nuwm- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER. 


AT last we have the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Commissioner. The 
publication of these reports was com- 
menced in 1856, although the first report of 
value was not publisbed until 1859. It 
was only the year previous to this that the 
Massachusetts legislature authorized the 
severe test for the valuation of life policies 
which has-since been in existence in that 
state and which has rendered the insur- 
ance reports of that state invaluable. By 
the standard adopted in 1858 a company 
must always have on hand enough available 
funds to reinsure its outstanding risks, on 
the supposition that only four per cent. in- 
terest will be realized on its investments, 
and that the losses will be according to the 
well-known actuaries’ table of mortality. 
It reflects the greatest credit upon the Hon. 
Elizur Wright, who secured the passage of 
the law, that it has never been changed 
since that time. There have been times 
when the law was severely criticised, as be- 
ing too stingent; and there have been 
numerous writers and thinkers who have 
said that a higher rate of interest was en- 
tirely safe. The strongest efforts have been 
made to have the Jaw changed, so as to allow 
a valuation of four and one-half per cent. 
It has, however, been successfully resisted 
until the present time, and the results of 
the past year only prove the wisdom of it. 
Our life companies are even now buying 
United States bonds at four per cent. inter- 
est; and, although some of the other invest- 
ments are made at a higher rate, we can 
only look with the greatest respect upon 
that foresight which made legal the rate 
which is now becoming apparent as the 
only safe one. It was eighteen years ago, 
and the country has passed through many 
periods of prosperity and adversity since. 
We regard it as scarce less than fortunate 
that the high standard of valuation adopt- 
- ed so long ago has never been changed. 

It is the fact that the Massachusetts re- 
ports give their own full valuation on the 
basis of the four per cent. interest that 
renders the report so valuable. Those who 
want to judge of a life company by severe 
tests are compelled to look to these reports. 
The difference in valuation is about ten per 
cent. That is,a company which under the 
New York law requires but twenty mil- 
lions to make it solvent, under the Massa- 
chusetts law would require some two mil- 
lions more. It has always been considered 
an element of great strength for a company 
to be admitted to do business in that state. 
So one of the first signs of weakness in the 
companies which have failed have been 
their withdrawal from Massachusetts. 

The recent reports of the New York 
State department and of the Massachu- 
setts department show that the companies 
now doing business in each of the two 
states are almost entirely identical. Two 
companies—the Brooklyn Life and the 
Western Life, of Batavia, N. Y.—do not do 
business in Massachusetts, while they do 
in New York; and one—the Vermont Life— 
seeks business in Massachusetts and does 
notin New York. That a life company 
can pass the high standard of valuation of 
the Massachusetts department is largely 
in its favor. That the companies now 
doing the business in the two states are so 
nearly identical is good proof that we are 
at the end of life insurance failures. 

We find the present report one of the 
best. It is full of interesting statistical 
tables, of which we shall speak more fully 
hereafter. We must criticise Mr. 8S, H. 
Rhodes, the insurance commissioner, for 
the tardiness of the report. It was not 
available for use until late in August, and 
yet its purpose is to give to the public an 
account of the business of the year 1876. 
There was no reason why it should not 
have been furnished in April. This un- 
necessary’ tardiness nearly’ destroys the 
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value of the document, as far as current 
uses are concerned. It, of course, does 
not affect it as matter of history. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY AGAIN. 


WE have surrendered a large portion of 
our space this week to the supplemental re- 
port of the New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment on the New Jersey Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. The report presents addition- 
al evidence of the rascality and fraud that 
pervaded the management of the company. 
It will be noticed that the report accuses 
Henry W. Baldwin with suborning certain 
newspapers to engage in his defense, and 
specifies one case where his payments toa 
single paper for such services sometimes 
exceeded $200 per week. If this charge be 
true, the source and object of the bundles 
of marked newspapers with which we have 
been crowded for several months past, con- 
taining columns of systematic abuse of Mr. 
Kelsey, the ez officio insurance commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, and fulsome lauda- 
tions of Mr. Baldwin can be easily traced 
and accounted for. It will be remembered 
that Henry W. Baldwin was a director and 
one of the most active agents of the com- 
pany, and that he was indicted with Sted- 
well, its late president; Brinkerhoff, its 
late secretary; and Ben. Noyes, who is now 
a fugitive from justice. 

If Mr. Baldwin is innocent of the charges 
preferred against him by Mr. Kelsey, he 
should adopt other means of establishing 
his innocence than that afforded him by pur- 
chase in the columns of the public press.— 
The Chronicle. 





— 


OVERINSURANCE. 


Tue evil of this insurance business is in 
plain sight, and will never be cured until 
we remove the cause. Overinsurance is a 
term that expresses all there is of it. To 
overinsurance are due nearly all incendiary 
fires; and incendiaries cause more than 
thirty per cent. of the fires and more than 
fifty per cent. of the losses by fire, as ad- 
mitted by the ablest underwriters in the 
country. Overinsurance can only be pre- 
vented by making it impossible for a man 
to profit by the burning of insured proper- 
ty. And I therefore urge upon you the 
wisdom of alaw which shall compel every 
fire insurance company doing business in 
this state to make it a plain contract pro- 
vision of every policy that no more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the proved loss of 
property under it shall be paid, and de- 
nouncing heavy penalties and forfeitures of 
the right to do business within the state 
against any and every company issuing pol- 
icies without this condition or settling 
losses on any other basis. The right to so 
prescribe insurance companies will be 
found in the common law of self-protection. 
The company insuring and thereby in- 
viting incendiary fires imperils the proper- 
ty of others, and works a loss to the state 
in the destruction of property, which is its 
wealth and its source of income, as well as 
that of its individual owner.—Kansas Re- 
port. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


MORTALITY statistics showing the aver- 
age duration of life among persons of 
various classes are often faulty. In Massa- 
chusetts such figures are more carefully 
and accurately obtained than almost any- 
where else, and the following table is the 
result of very recent investigation in that 
state: 
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—The Montreal Journal of Commerce 
forcibly says: 

‘‘Time was when innocent failure in 
business was regarded as a stain upon the 
character of those who were compelled to 
succumb to adverse influences; but, while 
this was an extreme severity of judgment, 
it was, at least, more wholesome for society 
than the indulgence that has in late years 
been accorded those who have resorted to 
the expedient of going through the process 
of failure, by the aid of a faulty bankrupt 
law, with the special purpose of defrauding 
creditors of their just dues. These wrong- 
doers have been too often shielded from 
the strong arm of the law by a maudlin 
sentimentality. It is high time that they 
were sternly dealt with and brought to a 
just accountability. They are far more 
dangerous to the community than more 
vulgar rascals, because of the more respect- 
able positions which they occupy. It is 
high time that we should cease inventing 
fine names for crime wherewith to disguise 
it, and should teach the inexorable nature 
of moral law, that the penalty for its vio- 
lation may seem delayed, but is, neverthe- 
less, unfailing.” 

—The directors of the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company, under the new organ- 
ization, are as follows: Hon. Marshall Jew- 
ell, ex-governor and ex-postmaster-general; 
Hon. W. W. Eaton, U. S. senator; Hon. 
Elisha Johnson, attorney-at-law; Col. Geo. 
P. Bissell, of Geo. P. Bissell & Co., bank- 
ers; Rob’t E. Day, Esq., president Security 
Company; John L. Bunce, Esq., president 
Phenix National Bank; Sam’l E. Elmore, 
president Conn. River Banking Company; 
and Geo. E. Hatch, of Hatch & Tyler. 
These are good names, and their owners have 
a very keen sense of the fact that they are 
expected to be directors in reality, as well 
as nominally. The officers are Marshall 
Jewell, president; Halsey Stevens, secre- 
tary; and Wm. L. Squire, assistant secre- 
tary. 


A sMALL attorney in New York, named 
Hartmann, has been sending out circulars 
to policyholders in the Security Life Insur- 
ance Company offering to collect their 
claims for a commission of five per cent. 
He is one of a class quite common in our 
large cities who are ever seeking to fatten 
on the misfortunes of others. No person 
having an uncontested claim against an in- 
surance company in the custody of a re- 
ceiver has any use for the services of an 
attorney; and the fellows who volunteer to 
act as such are simple leeches. Any one 
simple enough to confide his policy to the 
care of one of these will sacrifice a portion 
of his dues for naught, and may deem him- 
self very lucky if he ever gets a dollar 
from his ‘‘ attorney.” —The Argus. 


—The Merchants’ and Manuyacturers’ Re- 
view, of Cincinnati, is responsible for the 
following: 


““The enterprising advertising agents, 
E N. Freshman & Co., have just closed a 
contract with the Union Central Life In 
surance Company, of this city, for placing 
their advertisements to the amount of fif- 
teen thousand dollars. We are glad to see 
such signs of life and enterprise in our city 
and hope to be able to record many more 
of a like character.” 


And we are sorry to see a company whose 
expense of management for the past ten 
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years has been 22.04 per cent. of its income 
and which has only succeeded in returning 
to its insurers 8.43 per cent. in dividends» 
making any such unwarrantable use of the 
funds confided to its care. 


—The president of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company desires us to 
say that, as a large portion of the business 
of that company is done upon the stock 
plan, on which no dividends are paid, that 
the ratio of dividends to premiums pub- 
lished in our issue of the 16th did not cor- 
rectly represent the standing of that com- 
pany. He thinks that their average div- 
idends would show at least twice as high 
as it was given, or about twelve per cent. 


—The Charter Ouk Life has been for- 
bidden to do new business in I)linois, New 
York, Massachusetts, and one or two other 
states. This, of course, does not affect its 
right to collect renewals on policies now in 
force, and this is all that the company can 


reasonably expect to do anywhere for some 
time to come. 


—-A building now being erected by the 
Boston Herald proprietors will be supplied 
with an electrical lighting apparatus, so 
that it will be unnecessary to use a match 
anywhere on the premises. 
= — 


INSURANCE. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREE?. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the promabere every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir valu 

Endowment policies ~ 4 — rates. 

Agents wanted. Appl 


H. 8. Pune, Vice-President. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 














Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = - = = = 


Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - ° 
Net Surplus - - samciqg . 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - -= 


$3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Bonds aa ae being first lie esi Batate, (worth $4,641 ,500.00),.00000000IIIIIN TUS 
mdsand ts) ng firs' en on . (Wo . oe Bah 
cos Sess mare vt oe, Mie LES ae (wort 664, eee age 
—y . 
State and ond City Bonds, 
Loans on peyenle on on demand (market value of —— $570,117 25), ike. 
Interest due on ist éde $3 
Balance in hands of Agents. ee 93 
Bb TRSEAEO.....nccccccccccoccsrcccce 000 Mccsged bdwvedichs-polegecacaseooce 6.528 4 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies iaaied ti St: ALA ONG BE SEIT 92 
Total... avecee adbicededsecocnscontedévebecan Usebi coveted onraae 77 
LIABILITIES. 
Setme for Icanse owtsnading OM 168 JUIY, WV. oonsre-csoereerenees stvccccconcdiivbsescdssbetexcted “+ GRO5148 + | 
Dividends unpaid.......... dn Cahapraen Dede enh Panemens W086 0000s +00000'06000009000668 006 


TOUR]. s pessreroeccccesccces -/ 40540 cueree ses 


J. H. WASHBUEN, Secretary. 


..267,780 92 
” CHAS. J. “MARTIN, President. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
‘Fire Insurance Company. 


Seee > over Meciuauraied. 3 over.. “S333 $38 


Fund the past year. 
pe i ve ene 7 1 s the past yeat, sr ssh 
urplu " 
Gain in Cas P pepe 38,000 
“AND EVERY Loss PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


40 per Cont. Dividends now paid on every five 
ears’ expiring policy 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, See. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums ee on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
JANUATY, 1876... 2.2... cece ee eeceeesereens 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... - $7,101,457 78 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876..... ebtces+os ee $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1 $1,865,193 49 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,... "$1,088,410 35 35 
0 Company has the following Assets, 

United States and State of New 


York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and ceacewin 1,779,300 00 
Real Esta’ 000 00 


the Company, estim: OB. 5.6. sfigvdvces 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bils yee +8 
Gash in Bankes ee Sui ‘seen 


Total Amount of Assets............... $15,694,967 31 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legai representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which ,Were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H) CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 





J. D. JONES, RAN 

CHARLES DENNIS, are BLAKE. 

W. H. H. MOO DOLPH L Oven, 
Wis CURTIS ROB’? B, MINTURN, 
ARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

ES LOW, ORGE W. LAN 

DAVID LANR, oer STUART" 
RDON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE 

DANIELS. MILLER, ‘F K GHAUNCEY, " 

WM STORGIS. CHAS. D. LEVERION, 

WILLIAM & DODGE, HOR. CE OR roe _ 

> W.: 

PEORAN YOUNGS, OREO 

WR ETE. BURA Be toct, 

CHARLES P. BUR > tore 





DETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-P 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE cO., 


17 and 19 Warren St.,; New York. 


Assets, Jan. aaa ter hecpocecccasccce woececces: e+ +e $5,491,635 
8 jus, ~f y= b oavedecdéodecs 657,453 
Premiams much ions in Co ‘companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, Witren 264 Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. 


The prin cipal iy Septeres ¢ of ‘of this Company are AB8O 
iy SEC MICAL —_—— 
 BERALITY TO” TO THE INSUR. 


Ali Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Poltctes Issued. 
JAME AMES BUELL, President. 
Seorstary. 
BURFORD Actuary 


CON TIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1s77. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 











1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - (,655,717.20 


wm. G. ——— 8ec. “Jou DEVEREUX, Pres 
aN te THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 
is N land pene issues policies lim- 
ited 0 = in an 2 000 on! as a regular charter, 





* reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual c which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of “ old-plan, 

b-rate, reserve ” companies 
e Sree e annual cost thus far—excluding a 


small admission fee w hich is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies pee been: as follows: 
ARS 





membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 
Ex-Gov. F. RULERSOE Pres. 
AS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


beers A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, over.............5 sevececeeee- 10,000,000, 


Surplus, nearly.................... 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is ry on t of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WeMPLE snd H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 














STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks...................- 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... «2... seseceeeeee $44,015 13 
Total Assets...........0-s00. eooes++ 93,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY fst, 1877. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Premiums............. bcdioBedéwibs Stdcdbbelei idee dpopecaccoccngs . -$5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued............+.s+0- «+++ $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............... sees 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 3 
Total =- . - - = $37,984,693 51 

RAM GEE 6 3s. ddbbiae ds dndaceseapeandsananndadl eccecssccccess $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 376,694 33 





Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.................6- 140,232 32 
Rp ana danchancicantedeaededsiad dnsadsdredededdaae 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 32 
Total = = = - ~ S32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.......... errr «+e $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)....sccceesccccueeseeees | ee aataeme caus 9,730,529 91 
Real Cnbehe as 6 o's 0:6 cc cnikd <nint use saws cn 0d elsGdes de nceccegecveces oe 2,541,576 46 


This includes real eta purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). ........6...0..--eeeneeceeees 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,650,490).......6.... cece cece eees . 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jam, Ast, 1877....:....0scwoecccdeccsccescccceepes 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of trenbunienion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


liabilities)....... sindisietdtne«ne-takape<daamaiebaaiiede 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances............0.ceceeseeccesees Nlahccadsaeasisecasanas 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on Sonesta to Jan. ist, 1877 ; er tana cde de 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost..............seeeee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,18S77 = = #$33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............sceeseeees pee ey 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............scse.ecesceeceeees 29,034,461 61 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........ccssceccecscsees 17,038 32-— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent........cccecscecnccccsccccecscs $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus, The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51. POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876................. Seeetetee adn umewnduaaad $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.........- wake cleo whet «nine qpaeelsphesd<p Haar Gee am OO 
TRUSTEES: 

e 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID Dows, ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 


ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. RB: BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, (President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t.and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
SEES BQPEG | uote Remi 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B, CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
TNO. M. FURMAN, 
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and Gavdew, 


THE SOUTHERN WATER-LILY. 


BY E. G. PLATT. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


IN your paper of August 23d, under the 
head of ‘‘ Our Native Pond. Lilies,’’ I notice the 
writer of the article, A. 8. Faller, in speaking of 
Nelumbium luteum, mentions only three places 
where it has been found growing wild at the 
North. 

Thinking it may interest him and others to 
learn of its existence in a wild state in “‘ the in- 
terivr,’’ I send you my report on the subject. 

In 1843, as I was traveling up the Platte Val- 
ley on a Government train consisting of six 
“prairie schooners,” drawn by eighteen yoke 
of oxen, on their way to the Pawnee villages, 
one of the teamsters threw into my lap a rare 
flower, which he had plucked from a “slew” 
alongside the trail. 

I had no ‘‘ Botany”’ by my side, to aid me in 
classifying my treasure ; but I looked and ad- 
mired till it lived with me ever after. I often 
described it to friends; but they seemed as ig- 
norant of it as myself. 

Some years afterward—when what was then 
the Indian Territory had become the Territory of 
Nebraska, and this portion of Iowa, which was 
then inhabited by the Pottawa’omies, had been 
settled by the whites—on coming to this town, 

was invited to visit Waphousa Lake, so-called 
from a Pottawatomie chief of that name. This 
lake is a small sheet of water lying at the foot 
of the bluffs bordering the Missouri bottom- 
lands in Mills County, of this state; and, like 
that of which Scott sung, 

“’Twould scarce afford such breadth of brim 

As served the wild duck’s brood to swim,” 
But its bosom was glorified with my flower of 
prairie memory, and I then learned it was 
Nelumbium luteum. 

We gathered some of the larger fi.wers 
and leaves for home happiness, and a little in- 
cident connected with our setting them down 
in the midst of the family group verified to me 
what I had before asserted in case of the dan- 
delion—that a flower of great beauty can be 
seen by common eyes till it is despised. 

It was evening. Our flowers of five and six 
inches in breadth lay sleeping on the water in 
which they had been placed, while their leaves, 
twenty and twenty-two inches in diameter, 
floated by their side. 

A servant-girl, hearing our bursts of admira- 
tion, came in to see what so excited us, and, on 
looking into the tub, drew herself back with a 
disgusted air, and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! is that 
what you are making all this fuss about? 
Them’s no great shakes, I’ve seen ’em a great 
many times.”’ 

TABOR, FREMONT Co., IA. 





ROOT CROPS FOR THE DAIRY. 


J. M, SMITH, OF GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Ir we estimate the cost of raising an acre, the 
figures will stand about as follows: 





50 loads of manure, at $1 per load........... +--+ $50 00 
GpreaGingG SBMS = Aap olden ob dachooncccccacpenccoce - 50 
Plowing and harrowing.......6..ssccscsecscveceres 400 
RUE WU RS acce Semincghosssacdoesspacseapeae™ 5 00 
REL Fe Socicscy x ceccacSesudce teens walien ore 3 00 
BOWING GAME .000--00..cccncrcces cocchbocbsvivtaeves 100 
Weeding and thinning out............. stebinban 10 00 
NT Te eae eS 6 00 


Cost when ready to harvest........+.csssccessee-.094 O 

This will be about 314 cents per bushel. To 
this should be added the interest and taxes on 
the land and the cost of gathering and storing 
away the crops in winter-quarters. Calling 
that 21¢ cents, we have a crop that costs 6 cents 
per bushel when ready to feed to stock. But 
many of you are ready to say that we could 
not raise such crops as you have named. I do 
not wish to encourge the belief: that you could 
raise them except upon very rich soil, and that 
well mauured; and then I know of no reason 
why you should not, and even larger than the 
one I raised. But suppose you do all you can, 
and then get only half the number of bushels. 
Can you do better by planting or sowing any 
other crop? 

As to their value for feed, I can say this: I 
have three cows that I am feeding with three 
pecks of beets and two quarts of wheat-bran 
per day each. They have some etraw, but no 
hay. One of them, a four-year-old, came in 
last July, and still gives not less than eight 
quarts of milk aday. They are all in very fine 
condition. 

Suppose we turo to the carrot for a few mo- 
ments. This crop has one advantage over 
beets, in being as good for horses as for cattle, 
{ think them worth more, bushel for bushel, 
than beets. [ have never had any horses do 
better than when their principal feed was car- 
rots. My sens have one horse that they are 
now feeding one bushel a day. He has some 
cornstalks, but no hay. He is very fat and ap- 
parently in good condition in every respect. 
He weighs about 1,200. In cultivating carrots 
I pursue about the same course as in the case 
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of the beet, with the following exception: I 
would sow them in rows, about one foot apart, 
instead of two. Sow the seed thick, and thin 
out until they will stand about two inches 
apart in the rows. . I have given directions 
here that apply more particularly to the variety 
known as the Early Horn or Short Horn car- 
rot. Ifthe Long Orange or the White Belgian 
is selected, they will require more room, as 
they grow a larger top and sometimes larger 
root; though, after trying nearly all the varie- 
ties, I have concluded that I can get. more bush- 
els peracre of the Early Horn than of any other 
variety, and they are less trouble to harvest, as 
one very rarely needs a spade to take them out 
of the ground. It would cost a little more to 
raise ao acre of them than of beets, as the first 
weeding out and the thioning would be more 
expensive. The expense of pulling and top- 
ping would also be more than in beets. I 
should think $10 per acre would cover all extra 
expenses. I have never made the same kind 
of experiments with this crop as with beets, 
though I should not be satisfied with less than 
1,000 bushels per acre. Still, with a much less 
yield than this they would be exceedingly prof- 
itable to the farmer—not only for his cattle, 
but bis horses, as well. 

I should like to see some careful experiments 
made with parsnips in connection with feed 
for cows in milk. They contaio a much larger 
amount of sugar than either bert or carrot, 
and by those who have tried them are consid- 
ered very valuable. Cattle are fonder of them 
than of either beets, carrots, or turnips. They 
have some advantazes over either of the other 
crops, provided they have a fairchance. They 
grow deep in the ground, and will be less affect- 
ed by a drought in summer, and, in case they 
are injured, they are more likely to recover in 
the fall and finish their growth than the others 
are. My method of cultivation is as follows: 

The land must b> as rich as for beets and in 
as good condition in every way. I sow the 
seeds in drills, eighteen inches apart. Sow 
thick, and after tuey come up thin out to from 
six to eight inches apart in the rows. They 
should be sown early in the spring, in order that 
they may get up and fairly started before hot 
weather. They are a very feeble plant for 
some time after they come up, and are very 
impatient of neglect at this time. Ifthe weeds 
are allowed to overrun them while they are 
young and tender, they will rarely recover from 
it and give you a good crop. When well cared 
for, I consider them the most certain of any of 
my root crops. 

I do not think I have lost more than one crop 
in the last fifteen years ; and that was because 
I neglected to weed and let the weeds overrun 
them in the spring. Last season I had a trifle 
over half an acre of them, and managed as I 
have indicated. We did not dig the whole 
crep last fall; but, estimating by what we did 
take up, and from the poorest part of the picce, 
there were about 450 bushels of them. There 
were certainly at the rate of 700 bushels per 
acre, and I think nearer 800 than 700. There 
is one other advantage inthis crop. There is 
no danger of their being iojured by fall freez- 
ing. They may be left and, in fact, it is better 
if they are left until the ground is almost 
frozen for good before taking them up. If 
they are where the ground will be covered with 
snow during the winter, they may be left in 
the ground all winter with perfect safety, and 
they will make an excellent article of food in 
the spring. If they are situated where the 
snow would be likely to be blown off the 
ground, it is better to dig them in the fall, for 
the following reason: We often have weather 
during our severe winters that will freeze the 
roots so hard that it kills them; and when 
they thaw in the spring nothing remains but 
soft, rotten roots, utterly worthless for man or 
beast. In planting this crop, it should be 
borne in mind that the seed is good only one 
year. Carrot seed is safe for two years. Beet 
seed is safe to plant, if it has been well cared 
for, until it is five or six years old. 

In sowing seed for any of these crops, it is 
always better to put in plenty of it; and this 
is more absolutely necessary on land that is 
apt to form a crust on the top than with other 
soils, for the following reasons: If there isa 
crust over a single seed, it has not strength or 
vitality enough to force its way through it. 
But if there were three or four seed struggling 
for daylight and sunshine they would readily 
force their way through, and then it is easy to 
destroy such ones as you do not need. 

There are foun conditions, and only four, 
that are really essential to success in an ordi- 
nary season. These I will repeat: rich land, 
plenty of manure, good seed, and thorough 
cultivation. I repeat, I would advise no one 
to attempt raising these crops if he expects to 
do it in a haphazard or slipshod manner. 
Failure will always be certain. But by doing 
everything and doing it well the amount of 
feed that may be grown upon an acre of land is 
enormous. If afew acres of land were devoted 
to these crops for winter feed, and then a good 
supply of green corn for summer feed, when 
the grass is insufficient, I firmly believe that 





many of our dairymen might double their 
stock of cows within the next three years, and 
then keep and feed the whole of them much 
better than they now feed their present stock. 
I think it needs no prophet’s vision to see that 
at no distant day dairying is to be, if not the 
greatest interest, at least, one of the most im- 
portant in this portion of our state. If this 
is true, it is of vast importance that those now 
engaged in it should not only commence 
aright ; but that they should do their work so 
well that those who follow after will not be 
compelled to take any backward step, in order 
to correct the mistakes of those who have gone 
before them. 








FIGHTING POTATO BUGS. 





A GREAT many farmers seem slow to profit 
by the experience of others. Our Western 
neighbors learned long ago that to attempt to 
save their potatoes by hand-picking was the 
hight of folly, and told us so ; but we have 
not been quite willing to believe them. Many 
of our neighbors have by just such hard back 
and neck-aching labor saved their crops this 
season ; but they are satisfied, and will not try 
it again, if the bugs are as numerous as they 
have been this season. We expected the 
beetles would give us some trouble, and pre- 
pared for them accordingly; and we practiced 
just what we preached, for we advised our 
readers to plant no more potatoes last spring 
than they were sure they could manure well 
and take care of. Potatoes are not made a 
leading crop with us; but enough are grown 
for home use, and the surplus, if any, are sold 
or fed to stock. This year we put in just a 
fourth of an acre, and intended to secure a 
full crop, if possible. The land was plowed 
last October, and was treated to a coat of barn- 
yard manure and well worked in with the 
Randall harrow. Last spring the whole patch 
was again manured with what hen manure was 
saved froma flock of twenty hens during the 
winter, all spread and harrowed in. Then the 
potatoes were planted in drills and a light 
sprinkling of Stockbridge fertilizer scattered 
along in the furrows on a portion of it, and on 
the remainder a few loads of old rotten ma- 
nure put in the drill. We were determined 
that the potato plants should not go bungry 
for suitable plant-food. Just as the potatoes 
were coming up we bushed the field quite 
thoroughly, killing nearly all the weeds. As 
soon as they were up enough to show in the 
rows the cultivator or horse-hoe was started, 
and kept goiug every few days, till the tops 
were in bloom and nearly covered the ground. 
By the time the vines were from one to two 
inches high the beetles came in swarms, like 
bees around asugar hogshead. The potatoes 
were started early, and it seemed as though all 
the beetles in the whole neighborhood had cen- 
tered on this one little patch ; which was nearly 
true, for there were few other potatoes near at 
the time. We spent about an hour sprinkling 
the vines with water in which less than a table- 
spoonful of Paris green to the pailful had been 
mixed, putting it on with an old broom, with 
the handle cut short. Fearing this might not 
prove sufficient, on the following morning we 
applied a spinkling of dry flour and Paris green, 
in the proportion of one of the green to thirty 
of flour—a single shake of the “ pepper-box”’ 
over each hill. In twenty-four hours there was 
scarcely a healthy beetle on the field, but 
plenty of the sick and dying. A few eggs were 
laid, however, and after the vines were nearly 
grown a few larve were found, mostly on the 
tender shoot; and blossoms in the center of the 
vines. A light dusting of flour and Paris green, 
shaken into the center of the shoots, was all 
that was required to keep the insects in check. 
A few days later the field was gone over again, 
to touch up any vines which had escaped and 
to give a little heavier dose where the larve 
were the thickest. 

Not over twenty-five cents’ worth of poison 
was used, and that was too much, for a few of 
the leaves werekilled. Four or five hours only 
were devoted to fighting the pests, and less 
time would have answered just as well, with a 
little more experience and better tools to apply 
the poison. The advantage of poison is that 
the insects can leisurely commit suicide, while 
you are busy about your own business. It is 
not necessary that all be killed ina single day 
or that all be killed. There have been some 
live beetles on our vines all through the season; 
but, on the whole, the vines were clearer from 
insects than on average years, for the poison is 
death to the flea-beetle and the three-lined 
beetle, as well as to the ten-liner. 

The result of the season’s operations is the 
largest yield, the best potatoes, and at the 
smallest cost of any potato crop we have grown 
for many years ; and this seems to be the gen- 
eral talk pretty much all through the county. 
The heavy manuring, the good care, and the 
excellent season has given us an abundant 
crop; and now, after a year’s experience with 
the Colorado beetle, we feel much less annoyed 
by him than by the curculio, the squash-bug, 
or the plant-louse. The fight will probably 
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have to be kept up for many years in future, 
or until the insect enemies of the beetle be- 
come plenty enough to check or destroy him 
entirely, which we have little hope for; but, if 
farmers learn to grow their crops on less land 
and with less Jabor, the curse may yet prove a 
blessing.—. £. Farmer. 
a —_ 


THE COMING POTATO. 





A VERY practical and sensible communica- 
tion appears in Zhe American Cultivator from 
Wm. J. Fowler, of Pittsford, N. Y., on the 
subject of potatoes. He says the Peachblows 
have “run out,’’ and thinks the reason may be 
found in planting unripe seed. Many believe 
that just as good crops may be raised from 
small potatoes as from large, full-grown pota- 
toes. This may be true, provided the small 
potatoes are ripe. But small potatoes are not 
as likely to be ripe as large ones, and, hence, 
it is much the better plan to plant only large 
ones, 

In regard to the Early Rose, Mr. Fowler says : 


‘The Early Rose is in quality superior to the 
average Peachblow. It is not, however, 80 
good for late keeping, and, a worse defect still, 
in the eyes of the growers, it is not nearly so 
productive as formerly. The truth is that the 
Early Rose, like most very early potatoes, 
veeds the richest soil. One reason for this is 
that land which is rich is always moister in the 
time when the potatoes are swelling. When 
we first grew the Early Rose, eight or nine 
years ago, farmers planted them in gardens or 
on the richest corners of their fields. It is in 
these rich spots that the immense yields, ‘at 
the rate of’? ever so many bushels per acre, 
were produced. Grown in ordinary soil, with 
only ordinary field culture, they often produce 
less than 100 bushels per acre, and in large 
pieces seldom go above 150 bushels. 

‘The Early Vermont potato is so nearly like 
the Rose that it has been doubted whether they 
were @istinct varieties. There is a difference, 
but it is slight. The Vermont seems to be a 
seedling, reproducing the Early Rose as it was a 
few years ago. It is as yet of a little better 
quality than the Rose of to-day; but it also is 
deteriorating in productiveness, through being 
planted year after year on too poor land. The 
new seedlings, as a rule, ‘run out’ more 
quickly than our old varieties ; probably from 
receiving less care and being planted on poor 
soil. A great many Early Rose and Early Ver- 
mont potatoes have been planted this year. 
Their early maturity makes the work of fighting 
the potato-beetle much less severe. This, at 
least, was what farmers hoped at planting time. 
In practice we find that the early potatoes have 
so much less vigorous vines that the potato- 
beetle seeks them by preference over other 
varieties. The season for fighting the potato- 
beetle may bea short one; but it is sure to be an 
active one, if the potatoes are saved. 

“The coming potato must be a strong, vigor- 
ous grower. The larger the vine the less liable 
the beetle is to lay her eggs on it ; more likely 
the eggs are to be rotted by rains, dews, or the 
sap of the vine before hatching; and, when 
hatched, the more leaf there is for the larve to 
eat before destroying the crop. The Late Rose 
and the Peerless have seemed to fill the bill for 
a profitable market potato better than any other 
varieties. They are immensely productive and 
have sufficiently vigorous tops. I have this 
year, however, seen and tested two new varieties 
which promise to be as nearly bug-proof as is 
possible. The first of these is Wells’s Seedling, 
an early potato, resembling Early Rose, but ex- 
ceedingly vigorous and productive. One piece, 
which I examined this week, I should estimate 
at three hundred bushels per acre. The quality 
is excellent, equaling Early Rose. Its time of 
ripening is abouta week later than that variety. 

“The Eureka is the most promising new potato 
I know. It is apparently more productive than 
any other, and its top grows so vigorously that 
it would be impossible for potato-beetles in our 
climate to keep it eaten down. It is also of 
superior quality and keeps well till late in the 
season. Some which I ate last May were better 
than any Peachblow I ever tasted so late in the 
season. When fairly introduced to the consum- 
ers of our large cities, the Eureka will rival, if 
not excel the Mercer and Peachblow of former 
days or the Early Rose, Early Vermont, and 
Peerless of the present.” 

rr 


“CHOOSING A GOOD COW.” 


BY JOHN B. POYNTZ, 








Havine had twenty-five years’ experience as 
a breeder of Jersey and Alderney cattle for 
dairy purposes, I have become convinced that 
the term ‘‘godd cow’? means nothing more 
than that she is satisfactory to ber owner. This 
standard is not sufficiently definite for the work 
of the breeder, but answers the purpose of 
traders. All breeders must have a fixed stand- 
ard of merit, and a rule by which it ean be 
tested. My short rule by which to select a 
“ good cow’? I will submit to your readers. 

She should be in full flow, (This means that 
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her calf is at least ten days old. Her condition 
will not change until conception.) Weigh her 

upon the stock scales. If the weight of milk 
yielded by her in thirty days equals her weight, 
she is worthy of further trial, Which should be 
made seven months after conception. If her 
flow is found to equal her weight in sixty days, 
she is a good cow for either family or dairy- 
man. A better cow will do this in twenty 
days. The best cow for milk will do it in ten 
days, in full flow, and the diminution of flow 
will not be more than half up to birth of 
calf. Now, by ‘‘Guenon’s escutcheon mark- 
ings,” to select the best milch cows, you 
will find a strip of short, fine hair of an 
upward growth beginning upon the front of 
the udder, extending back and upward, be- 
tween the thighs, toward thetail. In this strip 
of up-growing hair, above each hind teat, there 
ig a patch of down-growing hair of the same 
shape and size. Cows marked in this manner, 
without other down-growing hair in or en- 
croaching upon the ‘‘escutcheon,”’ are of a 
higher order of merit as milk producers than 
any cow Without these marks above the back 
teats upon the udder. This strip of up-grow- 
ing hair is called in Guenon’s treatise on the 
milch cow “the escutcheon.”? He does not 
use the term ‘‘ milk-mirror’' in his work. The 
books in which milk-mirror is used are spuri- 
ous, and are not more reliable than the “‘ crum- 
pled borns,” which can be and are produced 
by clamps, used extensively for this purp8se by 
traders in fancy cattle, which are sold by good 
looks and pedigree, without regard to other 
merit. And the use of the “ milk-mirror’’ by the 
writers of cow literature shows that they are, 
at least, careless in their use of propositions ; 
and this impairs the estimate to be placed upon 
their word by well-posted readers. 

Dairy cattle of both sexes have the escutch- 
eon marks developed at the age of twelve 
weeks; the milk-veins at about one year. Breed- 
ers who wish to improve the merit of their 
herds should only.breed cattle that have their 
marks well-defined, wide, and extending well 
up—the higher the better. The upper term- 
ination of the escutcheon, by its forms, fixes 
the classification of the cow. This standard is 
high, and if worked up to will banish many 
cows from the dairy to the slaughter-pen, 
where their owners should place them as soon 


as discovered deficient in markings.—Ohio 
armer, 





THE ORCHARD. 


NoTuHine is more common than to hear the 
complaint that there is no money in growing 
fruit; when the truth is, as I have had it-de- 
monstrated time and again, that there 1s more 
money taken from the orchard than from any 
crop on the farm, acre for acre. And, of all the 
fruits grown, the most stable and reliable is 
the apple. It is in universal demand and 
wanted in every month of the year. L[ asked, 
the other day, an old farmer of these parts, who 
has a farm of more than 200 acres in cultiva- 
tion, twenty acres of which are in orchard: 
“What crop on your farm pays you best?’ He 
replied, without hesitation: ““My apple orchard 
of twenty acres pays me better than all the 
other acres of the farm!*? This was a remark- 
able statement, and yet I was not surprised at 
it. Ikuow it to be literally true. This man 
this year has over 2,000 barrels of choice ap- 
ples, and for nearly four weeks has been send- 
ing to the Chicago market from $50 to $100 
worth of apples daily; and the prospect is that 
he will keep this up for a long time to come. 
There is money in this orchard. In fact, it is 
the most profitable orchard I ever knew. And 
there are three reasons which contribute to this 
result: First, the proper varieties for profit 
were planted ; second, the soil and location 
are just what they should be to produce the 
best results ; and, third, the man who cares for 
the orchard does his duty to the orchard. 

It is surprising that a man will spend money 
and labor, and a great deal of them, too, in 
planting an orchard and cultivating it fora few 
years; and then, when it comes into bearing, 
will not gather the fruit and put it upon the 
market, and so put money in his purse. Or, if 
he does gather the fruit, it is out of season— 
too green or too ripe—and the fruit is lost. 
And the would-be orebardist joins in the cry: 
“There is no money in the orchard.” It is 
the man, and not the orchard, that is a failure. 

If the fault is in the orchard, it may be the 
right varieties were not planted; and thisis the 
fault ofthe planter. Anda great fault it is—a 
blunder that can hardly be corrected in one 
generation. No cultivation and tending can 
make an evil tree good. Domen gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles? If you plant on 
orchard of Roxbury Russets ere in the West, 
you will have nothing but disappointment and 
sorrow and poverty. You will have the same 
experience “if you plant the Northern Spy. 
And all sweet apples are to be’ avoided as un- 
profitable market sorts. But the varieties that 
give the best returns here inthe Westare Red 


Astrachan, Red June, Early Harvest, Maiden’s 


Blush, Porter, Sops of Wine, Rambo, Pennsyl- 
vania Red Streak, Yellow Bellflower, on the 





American Bottom; and the winter varieties, 
Winesap, Genet (this is losing reputation in the 
markets, however), Ben Davis, Willow Twig, 
Large Romanite (especially for the Southern 
market), and Little Romanite, for spring sales. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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FRUIT-BEARING trees, shrubs, vines, and 





brambles may be transplanted in the fall, and’ 


very often under more favorable conditions 
and with better prospects of success than if 
set out in the spring. There are some well- 
known objections raised against fall planting, 
especially of fruit trees, such as the long ex- 
posure to the swaying of the winds before 
growth commences. But the injury or dis- 
placement of the roots from swaying at tops 
amounts to little compared to the many striking 
advantages gained in planting ata season of 
the year when there is comparative leisure, 
when the ground is usually dry and in good 
condition, and when the necessary preparato- 
ry stirring of the soil can be made without 
any extra expense. These are points that tell 
in the growth and productiveness of fruit 
trees, either in the garden or the orchard. If 
planted in the fall, the soil settles closely 
around the roots and fibers by the time spring 
opens, and an earlier growth is started than 
with spring setting, which is often pushed 
back until the season is well advanced, from 
causes over which the planter has no control. 
The spring may be backward enough to hinder 
planting of trees in a way in which they should 
be set out to insure success. All other things 
being equal, there is no doubt that spring 
would be the better time for planting trees. 
But this does not often happen to be the case, 
as every practical fruit-grower well knows. 


..E. F. Bowditch, of Framingham, Mass., 
has a farm of 500 acres and is in the business 
of raising thoroughbred Jersey and Guernsey 
cattle and of Essex and Yorkshire swine, to- 
gether with the manufacture of fancy butter 
for the first-class trade of Boston. One of his 
Jersey cows has given 3,280 quarts of milk in 
twelve months. The milk of his cows will 
average one pound of butter to eighteen 

. pounds of milk. The grandam of one of his 
heifers gave one pound of butter from eleven 
pounds of milk, three months after calving. 
The milk is¢et in deep pails, placed in a Hardin 
ice-box, and allowed to stand twenty-four 
hours, churned in an oscillating churn, and the 
butter worked in a tray with a roller and pad- 
dle, and not touched with the hands at all. 
Mr. Bowditch contracts for the whole product 
of his dairy at seventy cents per pound by the 
year. He has a fine field of seventeen acres of 
corn, manured with the Stockbridge Fertilizer, 
and is of the opinion, after several years’ trial, 
that corn can be grown bythe use of horse 
cultivation and the Thomas harrow, fertilized 
artificially, at a cost of forty cents per bushel. 


....The tomato, or love apple, was first 
known in South America, It has been for years 
common in Italian cookery. In 1803 it was 
grown at Detroit and at Fort Wayne, by 
a man of the name of Colonel Hamtramck, 
and in 1807 it was grown by Judge Thomas, in 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana. The French stewed it 
at Kaskaskia, in 1807, probably obtained from 
Thomas, and about that period it was brought 
into Ohio. In 1817 it was a salad or dressing 
for beef or roast steak in Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. It was grown largely, at first, as an 
ornamental plant, under the name of love ap- 
ple. And even in Bristol, England, in 1835 it 
was grown as a flowering plant, its deep crim 
son-colored fruit being counted gems of great 
beauty. 


.. [tis a mere superstition that pine-needles 
are bad for the soil. They form a good fertiliz- 
er and are admirable for mulching stfawber- 
ries, ete. 
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J. M. WOR EURN & CO 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
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RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been 
one of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and wniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Wheat and Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the 
following analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 





Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET, 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 








THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, 0., 


MANUFACTURE 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD, 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch Facto- 
ries will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.3; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 


North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials Sent FREE on Application. 


PLEASE STATE PAPER YOU SAW THIS IN. 





the AVERILL Paint, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “ Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


33 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago ; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, 0. 


ONEER Mixed Ready for the 





Brush. 
EPARED THE bust IN THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground ye Bone —_ i Flour. 


ER B 
New vis On co 138 59 pas PAerées. 
5 Newark, N. J. 
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FERTILIZERS. 
OLUB 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable 

successful use has —— it to “ oft the Very High- 
a. 
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LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cinemnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
pope | in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
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MEDICAL 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses & much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. It is 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, ete., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing OU of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


BUFFALO LITHIA wae 
IN RHEUMATIC GOUT 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HUNTER MoGUIR 
rofessor 0, a in the Richmond jeg \ Medica! Pia 
lege. sorh Jeom, Letter dated - 16th, 1875. 
“Ihave naa athe Buffalo Lithia Waters lately intwo 
cases of Old Rheumatic Gout. and with wonderfully 
good zaguiie. These cases had resisted the ordinary 
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COMMUNION WINE. 


The undersigned, having made sacramental wines 
for over twenty yours. is epraoered to furnish churches 
with = SY uice of the visage eot 1871. Send for 
circu! ddress B. F. P CULVER. rmingham, Conn. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Saiesroom, 13 John &t ork. 
‘ Factories, Yiiddietown: Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MineralWater, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEW tS A. SAYRE. 2 delightful beve rage, 
or Sara for sea-sickn 


DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far supe- 
rior +n 7s Seltzer, orany oth: 
DR. ALF ED L. LUOMIs. “Most gratefuland 


gn. 
‘roan DOREMUS. * Absolutely Rr 
es ‘wholesome. Superior to all for dail 


Free from all the objections urged against poten 
and ariactally aerated waters, 
PROF. WA LVN, onden, Eng. “Impreg- 


nated aa - its own ga 
DB. E. R. PEASL«E. ‘Useful and very agree- 


ne. At STIN FLINT, DR. F.N.OT IS, ‘“Healtb- ; 
an 


d well sara for Dyspepsia and cases of 
oak disea ace. 

DR.JAM WOOD. ‘ Mildly antacid; agrees 
well oy dyepepties and where there is a gouty 
diathesis 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER. 


* By far the most 
reeable 


. alone or mixed with wine. Useful in 
Catarrhs of stomach or Bladder and in Gout.” 
DR. J. MAR N SIMS. ‘ Not only a luxury, but 

a Bese 


» To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
ge. and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
nited States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & C0O., 
41 and 43 WARREN STREET, 
= NEW YORK. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


Highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite,and general 
health in a remarkabie manner. 

It contains of the Jaxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicar+ nate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
"PERTAMN: FREE. end 
Without debifitating. 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the @ruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of ‘bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
intpurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
glass. 

for saie by all principal druggists and grocers. 
Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Bongress and Empire Spring Co, 


_ SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
COMPOUND 


WINE OF TRON 
/ WITH BEEF, 


(VINUM FERRI, CIBI, CUM CIN- 
CHONA.) 


w A g NER & CO. 
Nutritive, Tonic, and Anti-periodic. 


The vatue of this preparation will be readily rec- 
ognized by the scientific practitioner, embodying, as 
it does, the blood-making and life-sustainivg ele- 
ments, which the combination affords for the relief 
of 


Exhaustion, Debility, Female Weakness 
Impoverishment of t he Blood. 4 
Convalescences 
It imparts Strength. Vig Energy, end 
Renith. Consumprives will fod. that isgive gives tone, 
warmth, and yigor to the system, surpassing all 
other remedies for this malady. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


W.R. WARNER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do You 


_ SLEEP 


HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MAT i 
most ot and luxurious bed is of 














treme of luxury. Itis t 


e 
See Ee THe WOVEN WikE Pane io any 2s: 
CO., Hartford aan. .. U.S.A. 


At one same time, it does vot . 








Punctual as a Timepiece. Unless the bowels do their duty with the 


regularity of clockwork, perfect health is impossible. Therefore, when dis- 


ordered, control them immediately with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the most genial, balsamic, and effective laxative and slterative known tothe 





medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 





*M Brown 





Broadway and 31st Street, N. ¥. 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
HENRY MILFORD SMITH, Proprietor. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


L. SMITH HOBART, PresIpEnT, 





JOHN C. MOSS, Sup’r. 
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oo UR BULEF PLATES 


For Newspaper, Book, and Catalogue Illustrations, Engraved’in hard Type-metal, by a new Photographic 
and Chemical method, from all kinds of Prints,Pen Drawings, Original Designs, Photographs, etc., much 
cheaper than Wood-cuts. These plates havea perfectly smooth printing surface, and the lines are as deep, 
as even, and as sharp as they could poseibly be cut by hand: We guarantee that they will print satisfac- 
torily.on wet or dry paper, and on any press where type’ or wood-cuts can be so printed. Electrotypes may 
be made from them in the usual way. ; 






Our Plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every state in the Union. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CI RCULAR. Please say where you saw this, 
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_ESTERBROOK’S } See ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 
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Re Reiner die 26,John St.2% 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 


PLEASURE ORERIAGES | 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 


‘5 : and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GRAPHIC. BASE-BURNER | BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 


FOR tsr?. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This Sto Awarded the FIRST .. INCORPORATED 1853. 
§ ve was Aw e a 
PREMIUM at the Centennial MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exhibition, 1876, CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 
much ‘improved. ‘The Nickel Ornaments are the OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
most beautiful and tasty ever put upon any stove. A L S ' THE McGREGOR "ACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


Dealerswho have not made their contracts for the 
I. CHAFEE, Pres’t and Treas. 


season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 
DITMAN’S 


\ 

















of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 
¢@ A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
MANUFACTURED. BY 
SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY, N- Y. 
Warranted PURE WHITE Leap well or To produce real salt Sada this 
hrou ~_  F§ England as the 'WHITEST salt in ordinat water. rans Tats gotutton lon. possesses all 
ealtn virmes 0 
LEAD TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain | natural pomp be “water, W while liv is free From from. sue Srranic 
AD RIBBON, f 2% to 8 inches wide, on igenuaiies of the surf. For sal gists gener- 

resis, fas Pip oF ise or thine relay St. N. ¥. 1 

ry et prives for goods of equal quality , 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SaLEM Mass, 


Broadway and £ 





pind" Soaings and IONS, FRAT E BED- 


SP RITTLES, 203 Canal St. Kee ¥. 
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“HE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS: 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET, N.Y 











[September 6, 1877, 


Gun AND aA WARE 








AI aL HOUSE-FU *RNISHING wOODA 
GOODS FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY, 


Ill. Catalogue and Price-list mailed free to applicant. 
C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully sclected and securely packed for 
transportation free of any charge. Sent C. 0: D. or 
P.-O. mcney order. 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
CF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Ever. arias connected with arts of Letter- 
Press, er-Plate, and Litho; ranige Printing, Book- 
binding, ectrotyping, and 8 reotyping always on 


hand or furnished at short notice. 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER SAW MILLS AND RESAWING 


MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC AND SCREW PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper, Tobacco, een Tallow, etc., etc., 
and for Express 
Grand, Broome, =e a Ce fumbia, and Gold 


Be oshare Roos _ 
dor Street, London, England 


Princ! val Office 504 Grand St. N.Y. 








MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO 
0265 BROADWAY NY | 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 














F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as im the eut- 


BURR lire shemale BETES 





Catalogue 
and 
Price - List 
Free. 




















Bovs : and CIRLS 


AN ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
> grating C Cards, Labels, Pr and 
g : FAMILY’ P. 








ee pe an 


Etre 5 
2 4x53 ° et 
Sees ss CO. nt “Hill Sq., Boston, 


j De You Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, crcept for inkand after 
procuring GOLDING'S OPFICIAT PRESS and 

outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 

lars.etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


- Send two 3c.stamp: TUustrated Catal 
GOLDING & CO. Manuf ne Fovt_ Hitt Sq. roaten. done 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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